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When the Rough Riding State Came Tearing into the Union. 


A Moulder of Men 


“IT am going to Texas, and in 
that new country I will make a 
man of myself.” So spoke glori- 
ous old Sam Houston on the day 
he bade good-bye to Tennessee 
and his Indian friends. 

History tells in glowing lan- 
cuage of how nobly he lived up 
to that declaration. History also 
tells of the myriad other strong 
hearts who were moulded into 
Men in the “Man Test” of early 
Texas. It was a gala day in ’45 
when the Rough -Riding State 
came tearing into the Union with 
a huge chunk of land and a ten- 
million-dollar war debt. Then 
came the famous swap, whereby 
Uncle Sam got parts of Colorado, 
New Mexico and Oklahoma, and 
Texas was freed from debt. 

But that is history’s province. 
Every one knows and delights in 


(The Ayer & Son advertisement is continucd on page 171) 


the Texas Tales of Men. And 
you and I, how many times in 
gay fancy have we pictured our- 
selves roping longhorns in the 
Panhandle or rescuing wonderful 
cowgirls from black mustached 
Cheyenne Charlies! We are all 
drawn to Texas; there’s some- 
thing inspiring in the very vast- 
ness of her which seems to bring 
out all that is biggest and best in 
a man’s nature. 

Texans, yours is a State of ro- 
mance, of traditions as brilliant as 
the lone, clear emblem of your 
Commonwealth. But there is a 
romance in which you are not 
known; it is the romance of mod- 
ern manufacturing. There are 
traditions you are not making to- 
day: they are the traditions of 
enterprising finance. You. are 
booming. Few States have kept 
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The Point of Contact 


No man ever finds you 
dull or uninteresting so 
long as you talk his busi- 
ness. 


But when you talk 
some other man’s busi- 
ness—that’s another mat- 
ter. Your listener is apt 
to call you prosy and 
academic. 


Just apply these well- 
known facts to editorial 
matter and at once you'll 


understand where Stand- 
ard Farm Papers get 
their power. 


* * * 


Each Standard Farm 
Paper deals directly with 
the problems of a special 
class or section of farm- 


ing. 


There is no generaliz- 
ing. The editorial mat- 
ter is written with almost 
the directncss of a letter. 
Each reader knows that 
his Standard Farm Pa- 
per is edited for him— 
not for some man inter- 


ested in another branch 
of agriculture. 


Standard Farm Papers 
offer you a_ profitable 
sales producing service. 
May we consult with 


TRADE-MAKK OF QUALITY 


STANDARD 
FARM PAPERS 


ARE 
FARM PAPERS OF KNOWN 
VALUE 


Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 

The Wisconsin Agricu!turist 

The Indiana Farmer 

The Farmer, St. Paul 

The Ohio Farmer 

The Michigan Farmer 

Prairie Farmer, Chicago ’ 

Pennsylvania Farmer 

The Breeder’s Gazette 

Hoard’s Dairyman 

Wallaces’ Farmer 

Kansas Farmer 
Members Audit Bureau of Circulations 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, INC., 


Eastern Representatives, 
41 Park Row, New York City. 


GEORGE W. HERBERT, INC., 
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The Organization of an Advertising 
Department 


How Some Representative Concerns Have Built Exactly the Sort of 
Organization Which Fits the Conditions—Based on Authorized Data, 
Compiled and Arranged 


By Roy W. Johnson 


[‘ is necessary to preface any 
* practical discussion of adver- 
tising department organization 
with a word of caution. There is 
no such thing in existence as a 
“typical” advertising department, 
nor an advertising department in 
the abstract. We may study the 
advertising organization of Sears, 
Roebuck & Company with its 1,300 
people, and that of the National 
Veneer Products Company with its 
three—the advertising manager 
and two stenographers. We know 
that the Cream of Wheat Com- 
pany is a large advertiser, and an 
efficient advertiser, but we find 
that it has no advertising depart- 
inent, properly speaking, at all. 
The International Harvester Com- 
pany has an advertising organiza- 
tion which includes a representa- 
tive in each of the company’s gen- 
eral agencies throughout the coun- 
try, and which is engaged in the 
widest variety of promotional 
work, The advertising manager 
of the Oneida Community devotes 
his time almost exclusively to the 
production of publication copy, 
and the promotion work, as well 
as the production of booklets and 
printed matter, is under the guid- 
ance of the sales department. 
Some concerns, like the General 
Electric Company and Yawman & 
Erbe Manufacturing Company, 
tind it advisable to vest the con- 
trol of advertising matters in the 
hands of committees, while others 
maintain that the only way they 


can get results is by putting the 
whole responsibility upon one pair 
of broad shoulders, 

In brief, there are just about 
as many different advertising de- 
partment organizations, as there 
are advertisers, and each is the 
product of its own peculiar cir- 
cumstances and conditions. The 
fact that a certain type of or- 
ganization seems to work per- 
fectly for A is no guarantee that 
it will do likewise for B, even 
when B is engaged in the same 
line of business. 

Why then study advertising de- 
partment organization at all? For 
the very same reason that we study 
sales and advertising methods of 
successful concerns; not that we 
may slavishly copy them, but that 
we may adapt to our own condi- 
tions such ideas as they suggest. 
The idea is the main thing—not 
the visible expression of it in the 
form of a chart or a group of 
filing cabinets. Most advertising 
departments are the product of 
growth. None that I know of has 
sprung in full panoply from the 
brain of the efficiency expert. 
Neither do I know of any which 
is thought perfect by those in 
charge of its operation. But the 
advertiser who is skilful in adapta- 
tion can learn much by observing 
the methods other concerns have 
developed for handling the work 
of an advertising department ex- 
peditiously and without friction. 

I have said that the Cream of 
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Wheat Company, properly speak- 
ing, has no advertising depart- 
ment at all. That is not to say, 
however, that the company’s ad- 
vertising manages itself. Emery 
Mapes, secretary of the company, 
writes to Printers’ INK: 

“The advertising department of 
the Cream of Wheat Company is 
like the snakes in Ireland,—there 
ain’t any; or rather, perhaps I 
might say, it is compressed into 
such a small compass that it 
doesn’t amount to anything. 

“The writer is the advertising 
department of the Cream of 
Wheat Company, as well as oc- 
cupying some other disagreeable 
functions, but while he pleads not 
guilty to the painting of the pic- 
tures which we use, he does every- 
thing else, and it doesn’t take very 
much time at that.” 


NO ELABORATE ORGANIZATION NEEDED 


There you have the simplest 
form of “advertising department” 
organization and control, where 
an officer of the company keeps his 
finger constantly upon all the de- 
tails. But Mr. Mapes is able to 
do that only because of the com- 
parative simplicity of the busi- 
ness. His company sells a single 
product, which everybody under- 
stands how to use, and which has 
been on the market so long that 
it is practically a staple article. 
Distribution is almost perfect and 
the company does not think it 
necessary to adopt elaborate meth- 
ods of dealer co-operation. There 
is no necessity for preparation of 
booklets, house-organs, letter com- 
paigns. The consumer copy is 
straight, general publicity in na- 
tional mediums, and there are no 
inquiries to handle. There is no 
occasion for an elaborate organi- 
zation, so none exists. One man 
practically carries the advertis- 
ing department “under his hat.” 

Let us go one step further, 
however. Here is a concern mak- 
ing a single advertised product. 
The use of the product is well 
known, but it is necessary to use 
educational copy in order to play 
up distinctive features. Inquiries 
must be taken care of, and dealers 
must be helped to get the full 
value out of the line. The situa- 
tion is becoming more complex. 


INK 


Can one man still carry the whole 
campaign “under his hat”? Listen 
to Charles R. Stevenson, general 
manager of the National Veneer 
Products Company (Indestructo 
Trunks), Mishawaka, Ind.: 

“Our national advertising,” says 
Mr. Stevenson, “is handled 
through our agency who prepare 
the copy subject to the writer's 
O. K. and place same in accord- 
ance with the schedule agreed on 
between us at the beginning of the 
year. 

“The inquiries received as a re- 
sult of this advertising are 
handled by two of our stenog- 
raphers who send out a carefully 
prepared form letter with the 
necessary literature. The names 
are entered on cards and filed for- 
ward for follow-up work. A series 
of four letters in all are sent to 
each prospect. 

“The record of the inquiry is 
sent. to the dealer in the town 
where the inquirer resides, with a 
return card enclosed in order that 
we may be advised what action 
has been taken in regard to same. 

“Dealers’ inquiries are handled 
in the same way, another series 
of letters being used. 

“From time to time we get out 
folders, hanging signs, window 
displays, etc., which are generally 
designed and ordered by the 
writer. Samples of these are then 
sent to our dealers and placed in 
the hands of our salesmen. 

“As requests for these materials 
come in from our dealers, the 
order is made out, which is sent 
to our printer, who imprints the 
folder or whatever it is, forwards 
it to the dealer, sending us mem- 
orandum to that effect. We then 
send out a form letter to the deal- 


‘ers advising them that the adver- 


tising matter in question has been 
forwarded and asking them to ac- 
knowledge receipt. 

“From time to time we get out 
catalogues, broadsides, folders, 
etc., which we send to our list of 
dealers. These are addressed by 
the two stenographers in question 
from our carefully maintained list 
of dealers. . 

“So that you see our advertis- 
ing department really consists of 
the writer and two girls who do 
the detailed work for him. 
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“This doesn’t sound like very 
much of an organization but 
through it we are able to handle 
ten to twelve thousand inquiries 
a year and mail out some forty 
or fifty thousand pieces of mailing 
matter direct to our dealers and 
send out dealers’ folders and other 
helps to the amount of some five 
or six hundred thousand.” 

Still we haven’t any very com- 
plex or elaborate organization, be- 
cause the problem is still com- 
paratively simple. Mr. Steven- 
son’s small organization is able 
to handle a large volume of work 
because the bulk of it can be 
handled without the exercise of 
individual judgment. The actual 
creative work, aside from that 


“Subordinate to the main office 
are the filing room, multigraph, 
addressograph and stationer) 
stock room. The activities men 
tioned provide for practically all 
the routine of the department, 

“The creative side of the work 
splits up into seven divisions, some 
of which overlap to some extent 
to insure an even distribution of 
labor. 

“The art room does the lay-out 
work and retouching for all the 
literature issued by this depart- 
ment. Cover designs, illustrations 
in line, and many of the decor- 
ative bits are purchased outside 
from artists who make a special 
study of Packard requirements. 

“The copy room supplies text 
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HOW THE PACKARD ADVERTISING IS SUBDIVIDED 


which can be supplied by the ad- 
vertising agency, is not beyond the 
capacity of a single man, and the 
rest can be reduced to a matter 
of routine. One more step, how- 
ever, and we are confronted with 
a somewhat different proposition. 
Here is the outline of the organi- 
zation of the advertising depart- 
ment of the Packard Motor Car 
Company, as described by Adver- 
tising Manager F. G. Eastman: 

“This department is in reality 
a little group of specialists, each 
of whom is trained to do some- 
thing well. Nearly every man do- 
ing important work has an under- 
study so that vacancies are filled 
by men with Packard education. 

“The assistant advertising man- 
ager keeps a close watch on the 
outside production of printing and 
engraving and makes himself di- 
rectly responsible for the business 
detail of the department. He is 
in charge of the main office which 
buys stationery supplies and 
printed matter for the entire es- 
tablishment. This includes about 
1,000 active factory forms. 


matter for the house organ, book- 
lets, catalogues and general public- 
ity. ‘One man devotes practically his 
entire time to the preparation of 
direct mail matter relating to 
trucks. There is also a technical 
writer who prepares copy for in- 
struction books, parts price lists, 
and other technical matter relat- 
ing to both cars and trucks. 
“The photograph gallery was 
designed especially to obtain the 
best results on motor vehicles. 
The equipment provides for 
operating, developing em print- 
ing, enlarging and coloring. 
“The motion picture operator 
makes industrial film designed to 
enlighten salesmen and prospective 
customers. There is complete 
equipment for projecting film in 
the Assembly Hall at the factory. 
“The advertising manager edits 
all copy, and serves as a central 
link which connects the workings 
of the various divisions. He is 
also the point of contact with the 
advertising agency, and collabe- 
rates with the agency account 
manager who prepares the 
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F you are interested in the 
promotion of a town, a section 
or a state—Nichols-Finn offers 

organized co-operation and highest efficiency. 


There are big commanding 
ways of merchandising the natural and 
commercial advantages of a location—the at- 
tractions of a resort—that will produce results 
on a maximum scale. We know them. 


But our plans are ov/y for 
complete, systematic, thorough-go- 
ing Advertising and Promotion campaigns. If 
you want to give your community—not a spec- 
tacular boom but—a steady, permanent boost— 
we can give you real result-winning service. 


A copy of Joseph H. Finn's booklet, 

‘Bigger, Better Business’ will be 
mailed on request to any civic promo- 
tional organization, chamber of com- 
merce or interested man-of-affairs, 


222 S. STATE ST., CHICAGO ‘\ 
200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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copy for display advertisements. 
“The Packard house-organ costs 
$40,000 a year. Almost an equal 
amount is required for truck and 
motor carriage catalogues. About 
$20,000 is allotted for folders, 
booklets and feature bulletins. 
Packard expenditures for space in 
national publications and daily 
newspapers are in proportion. 
“There is a special appropria- 
tion of $20,000 for truck advertis- 
ing in classified trade journals, 
and an equal amount is expended 
for direct-mail matter prepared 
for twenty distinct groups which 
represent about 200 lines of trade.” 
Here we begin to get into the 
real problem of organization. The 
product is still not very widely 


Trade 
Research 














Copy for Catalogues 
Trade Promotion and. Follow ups 


The same thing is true with 
regard to the distribution of the 
product of the department. It 
subdivides itself. The department 
store owner cannot be reached ef- 
fectively with the truck advertise 
ment which would appeal to th: 
contractor or the wholesale grocer 
Furthermore the nature of the 
product requires that more matter 
shall be produced within the or- 
ganization instead of being pur 
chased from outside concerns 
Photographs and art work as wel! 
as copy, must be provided for. 
It is further necessary to sub 
divide the appropriation, and keep 
track of many different items, In 
brief, the functions of the depart- 
ment are subdivided all down th: 
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THE ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT OF THE DETROIT STOVE WORKS 


diversified, but it is necessary to 
reach possible buyers from so 
many different angles, and by so 
many different mediums, that it 
is no longer possible for one man 
to do all of the creative work 
(aside from the agency service) 
and reduce the distributive func- 
tions to routine. Customers must 
be given instructions in the use 
of the car, and dealers must have 
adequate knowledge of a purely 
technical nature. This requires 
creative work of a different sort 
from the mere description of the 
pleasures of motoring. In other 
words, the creative work sub- 
divides itself. 


line, and the organization is 
obliged to keep pace with them. 

Indeed this process of subdivi 
sion is the more marked when we 
come to consider the advertising 
organization of concerns which 
manufacture a diversified line o! 
products. Some concerns find it 
profitable to maintain advertising 
department representatives in sev 
eral different departments of the 
business, and even, in some in- 
stances, to station them in differ- 
ent sections of the country. For 
example, H. D. Glenn, advertising 
manager of the Detroit Stove 
Works, gives Printers’ INK this 
outline of his department : 
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“Our advertising work is con- 
ducted through an advertising de- 
partment of which the advertising 
manager is the head, and he has 
associated with him two assist- 
ants, together with the necessary 
clerical force to execute the work. 
We maintain two offices, one in 
Detroit and the other in Chicago, 
and one of the assistants is located 
at that point. We also maintain 
two shipping and stock rooms. 

“We do not require a large copy 
staff because copy for our trade is 
supplied by employees in the dif- 
ferent divisions of the business, 
of which there are five, viz.: gas 
appliance department, coal de- 
partment, and hotel appliance de- 
partment. Follow-up work is con- 
ducted by the several departments. 

“All departments work in accord 
with a general plan submitted by 
the advertising department and lit- 
erature and catalogues are largely 
in keeping with the money appro- 
priated for the respective lines. 
The printing and art work is done 
under the direction of the adver- 
tising department. 


MAILING IS DONE BY OUTSIDE CON- 
CERN 


“Formerly we maintained an ad- 
vertising mailing department, but 
due to the seasonable nature of 
the different lines of manufacture, 
we have found we can secure 
service of this kind from a con- 
cern in Detroit that makes a spe- 
cialty of this work at about the 
same expense and with less bother 
and trouble than when we looked 
after the work ourselves. 

“Our sales and demonstration 
work is conducted by our sales- 
men, as well as trade research 
work. While this work is truly 
advertising, still we do not count 
our salesmen as a part of the ad- 
vertising organization. 

“Our point of contact with the 
advertising agency is simply the 
writing of copy and the placing 
of the business entailed in such 
general publicity advertising as we 
do. All trade promotion copy and 
plans, etc., are prepared by the 
company. 

“It will be apparent that our 
advertising department is like 
some automobiles, built for speed 
and not for show. We do not 


have a great number of employee 
on the pay-roll labeled advertis- 
ing, but we believe we keep Uncle 
Sam busy carrying Jewel advertis- 
ing to the extent of what would 
be expected from a company wit!) 
national distribution and a large 
output.” 

Swift & Company, Chicago, has 
carried the process of subdivision 
still further. 

President Swift believes that no 
department manager should do 
work which he can possibly dele- 
gate to others, and the advertising 
department is no exception, 

The advertising manager has 
full authority so far as the general 
advertising appropriation is con- 
cerned. Propositions involving a 
matter of policy are referred to 
the general sales manager, or the 
president with the recommenda- 
tion of the advertising department. 
Proposals involving large expen- 
ditures or special appropriations 
are passed upon by various officers 
of the company. Expenditures 
which will be taken from the spe- 
cial advertising appropriation of 
various department, are submitted 
to the department concerned for 
O. K., and vice versa the depart- 
ments submit all expenditures for 
advertising to the advertising de- 
partment for O. K., as well as all 
copy, packages, price lists, circular 
letters, even branch house circu- 
lar letters. All departments are 
on a competitive basis, and the 
managers are very anxious to get 
the most out of their appropria- 
tion, for that reason the advertis- 
ing department, on questions of 
special departmental advertising, 
usually gives way to the depart- 
ment which has to foot the bill, 
the object always being to work 
in closest possible harmony. 

Many of the departments, as 
for example the Soap Department, 
has its own advertising men. 
These men formerly worked in the 
advertising department, and their 
salaries were charged to the in- 
dividual departments. It has been 
found that by having these men 
working in the department which 
pays their salary, directly under 
the departmental manager, and re- 
porting to the advertising man- 
ager, best results are obtained. 

(Continued on page 186) 
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HERE is the magazine you 
leave on the library table 
—the one’ that slides into the 
waste basket — and then there 
is the magazine that turns up 


in the sewing room—the nurs- 


ery—the living room. The 


average life of a copy of The 
Housewife is four months. The 
June Baby Number is a refer- 


ence book throughout the year. 
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“The Principles and Practice of Direci Advertising” 
is a book of 190 pages, profusely illustrated and sub- 
stantially bound. It covers the more important phases 
of the preparation and distribution of Catalogues, 
Booklets, Folders, Broadsides, etc., and is full of ideas, 
information and suggestions designed to help you in- 
crease the effectiveness of your Direct Advertising. 
Sent free, carriage prepaid, if requested on your 
business letterhead. See next page. 
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Your copy 
is ready! 


The book illustrated on the opposite page should be on the desk, of 
every advertiser. The Wonalancet Co. has called it, not inaptly,‘an 
“indirect” advertisement of BUCKEYE COVERS,* but it really 
contains very little advertising. Many advertisers have been good | 
enough to say that they believe it to be the most comprehensive and | 
genuinely helpful treatise on Direct Advertising so far produced. 
Here are a few representative acknowledgments: A | 

FIFTH AVENUE BANK, New York: “. there is a wealth of 
valuable material in the book .. . it will have an important place 
in my desk library.” ! 

THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston: “Tt is the first thing of a | 
its kind that I have seen that is both practical and useful.” ha 

ICY-HOT BOTTLE CO., Cincinnati: “. . . one of the best and 
most handy volumes of. advertising that has come to our attention uf 
for some time.” | 

THE MATTHEWS-NORTHRUP WORKS of Buffalo: “ can 
see many ideas which can be worked out to mutual advantage.” | 

LEHN & FINK, New York: “. . . seems pretty full of good d 
things . . . indeed it was worth waiting for.” 

PRESIDENT SUSPENDER CO., Philadelphia: “While many of 
the bits of information are familiar points, it freshens one up to 
have them recalled.” 

MORTGAGE TRUST CO., St. Louis: “Even a casual inspection 
convinces me that the informe ution contained therein will prove of 
great assistance and value.” 

WONALANCET CO., Nashua, N. H.: “A clever, well arranged, 
under-the-skin form of indirect direct advertising for Buckeye q 
Covers.” Wl 

BISHOP-BABCOCK-BECKER CO., Cleveland: ‘Seems to contain ey 


much valuable data and information regarding direct-by-mail ad- 
” 






























vertising. i | 
CROWELL PUBLISHING CO., New York: “Brimful of good a | 
interesting ‘reading matter.” ih 

Your copy is waiting for you. Write for it today, on your business mY 
letterhead. a) 
a 

The Beckett Paper Co. i 

MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER | 





in Hamilton, Ohio, since 1848 
Dealers in all principal cities of -U. S., Canada and England. 

















“BUCKEYE COVERS, the largest selling brand of cover papers in the world, 
are sold at a moderate price, but are nevertheless the best you can buy, regard- 
less of price, for the great majority of Catalogue, Booklet and Folder jobs. 
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A—THE HOME—BUILDING, FURNISHING, 


ETC ___1. Building and Decorating. 2. Furnishings. 3. Music. 4. Heating, 
* lighting and vacuum cleaners. 5. Household sundries. 


ULNA 


B —KITCHEN AND TABLE—!: Fe 2 sore and 


E cleaners. 3. Accessories, 
utensils, etc. 4. Laundry supplies. 


+ —WEARING APP AREL— Suits, coats, waists, petti- 


coats, skirts, etc. 2. Under- 
wear, lingerie, corset covers, etc. 3. Corsets, brassieres, corset waists, etc. 
4. Hosiery. 5. Shoes, etc. 6. Miscellaneous—Millinery, furs, jewelry, etc. 
7. Children’s wear, etc. 


D—TEXTILES—PIECE GOODS—iis stns cotton 


‘ and woolens, pure 
and mixed. 


UUM 


Ez —TOMET GOODS—- Creams and other accessories. 2. Hair 


goods. 3. Miscellaneous. 


F —OUTDOORS—FOR FARM AND GAR- 


DEN—«. Seeds, flowers and garden accessories. 2. Poultry, pets, etc. 


(G__GAMES, TOYS AND OUTING GOODS 


pigs Aa ae Me alee 2 


H—wmiscety ANEOUS—" Notions, dressmakers’ supplies, nov- 


elties, art goods, etc. 2. Threads, yarns, 

. floss, embroidery outfits, etc. 3. Public Service Corporations and Schools. Cor- 

respondence Courses, etc. 4. Accessories for invalids, 5. Publishers, stationery, 
etc. 6. Mail order only. Cloaks, suits, etc. 7. Miscellaneous. 
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Talks 


In the four women’s 
magazines circulat- 
ing chiefly in the 
“small town”’ field, 
there are FIFTY 
(50) important ad- 
vertisers, taking sub- 
stantial space, who 
use only Today’s. 


Prank Wp ‘. 








Making News Columns Productive 
for the Advertiser 


How the American Radiator Company Is Taking Advantage of Movement 
for Smokeless Cities to Boost Down-Draft Boilers 


A SHORT time ago all of the 
daily papers of Louisville, 
ky., announced that Osborn Mon- 
nett, former chief smoke inspec- 
tor of Chicago, would deliver a 
lecture on “Solving the Smoke 
Evil with the Use of Any Soft 
Coals.” A feature of the an- 
nouncement was that the lecture 
would be delivered under the aus- 
pices of the American Radiator 
Company, of Chicago. 

The morning after the address 
was delivered, the papers carried 
first-page stories telling what the 
smoke authority had said. The 
meeting had been “covered” with 
staff men, and practically a ver- 
- hatim report of his talk was print- 
ed. In the second paragraph of 
two of the principal articles was 
the reference to the fact that the 
American Radiator Company was 
responsible for Mr. Monnett’s ap- 
pearance in Louisville. 

This is just a hint of the man- 
ner in which this concern has 
jumped right into the middle of 
one of the biggest news stories of 
the day. Smoke elimination is a 
universal civic problem, especially 
in soft coal towns; and inasmuch 
as the improved type of down- 
draft boiler manufactured by the 
American Radiator Company and 
other concerns in that line will 
practically eliminate smoke, with 
proper firing, it is evident that it 
is to its interest that the cities 
discuss the question, the solution 
of which will lead invariably to 
the use of that character of equip- 
ment. 

Interest is being created and 
legitimate news, which the daily 
papers can hardly overlook, is be- 
ing manufactured by the appear- 
ance of Mr. Monnett, who in ad- 
dition to his official work in Chi- 
cago, where he brought about 
creat_improvement, formerly edi- 
ted Power and is thus an author- 
iiv in his field. 

Advance work is done in con- 
nection with the address of Mr. 
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Monnett, six insertions of three- 
inch ads being used in the news- 
papers to announce the address. 
The speaker is accompanied by a 
manager, who gets lists of peo- 
ple, such as members of women’s 
clubs, who have previously shown 
interest in the question of smoke 
prevention, and personally tele- 
phones them an invitation to be 
present at the meeting. In addi- 
tion formal invitations are mailed 
out some time in advance to a 
large list of prominent citizens. 
Eight cities were included in Mr. 
Monnett’s first lecture tour, and 
more will be visited later. 

The morning after the address, 
and in the same issues of the 
newspapers which carried the re- 
port of the Louisville meeting, ap- 
peared quarter-page advertise- 
ments of the company, headed, “A 
smokeless city guaranteed.” This 
ad, which was designed in the 
typical American Radiator style, 
told how the use of Ideal smoke- 
less down-draft boilers helps in 
the elimination of smoke, empha- 
sizing not only the advantage of 
bringing this about from the 
standpoint of the city beautiful, 
but pointing out the saving in 
fuel. 

This advertisement is the first 
of a series which will be run over 
a period of 16 weeks in the Mid- 
dle Western cities where the pres- 
ent campaign is being carried on, 
inasmuch as that section is al- 
most exclusively a soft-coal-burn- 
ing district. Thus the publicity 
of the news columns and that se- 
cured by the use of display space 
are being harnessed up and made 
to arouse interest to the greatest 
possible extent. 


NEWS CREATES FAVORABLE PUBLIC 
SENTIMENT 

One of the reasons why it is 

necessary to the success of the 

campaign for down-draft boilers 

that “the power of the press” be 

invoked is that because of lack of 
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public sentiment in many cities, 
present smoke-prevention ordi- 
nances are not being enforced. 
Almost every community of size 
has a smoke-prevention law on 
its books, and nearly all have 


smoke inspectors, charged with the 
duty of enforcing the law and 
compelling owners to install de- 


subject taken by disinterested par 


ties, such as the organizations ani 


the newspapers, is essential to th 
larger success of the plan. I) 
Louisville newspaper 
commending the movement accom 
panied the news items telling o 
the Monnett address, so that fror 


a — standpoint the situa- 


tion was thorough! 





—burn any and all soft coals without smoke 


‘These remartable boilers are eliminating the Smoke Evil in over 400 





Mever wear out or corrode, nor do they requireexpen- > 
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‘A smokeless city guaranteed 


—this will be the rule and not the exception 
when all large buildings are heated with 


IDEAL SMOKELESS Down Draft Boilers 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Ne a ae eaten at ee 


covered, 

It is wunderstoo:! 
that the Americai 
Radiator Company i: 
planning to put M: 
Monnett at the dis 
posal of commercia! 
and civic organiza- 
tions and other inter 
ests which desire to 
have him speak on 
the’ smoke problem 
Thus, after interest 
has been stirred up 
and a movement for 
a smokeless town put 
on foot as the result 
of the address, it may 
be desirable later to 
have other talks 
made; and these will 
be provided if they 
are requested, 

A CENSUS OF FURNACES 

This is only one of 
a number of some- 
what unusual selling 
ideas which the Chi- 
cago concern has 








NEWSPAPER COPY USED AFTER THE LECTURER HAS STIMU- 


LATED INTEREST 


vices to eliminate smoke. But 
unless sentiment has been created 
by means of newspaper publicity 
on the subject—usually the result 
of work by civic organizations— 
the enforcement of the ordinance 
is not vigorous enough to bring 
about any great improvement in 
the situation, 

Merely to advertise down-draft 
boilers in a commercial way, 
therefore, might get the interest 
of a great many people, and would 
doubtless result in some sales; but 
getting public sentiment back of 
the movement to eliminate smoke, 
which can be accomplished only 
by having a positive stand on the 


worked out in an im- 
pressive way. For in- 
stance, the house-to- 
hou s e-canvassing 
proposition, which up to this’ time 
has been limited to the promotion 
of articles selling for a small sum 
and regularly consumed, is being 
used in an interesting style, and 
is developing information which 
has already proved its value, 
Four crews are out in the field, 
making a careful analytical stud) 
of conditions in each city visited 
Each crew is headed by an experi 
enced salesman, taken from th: 
field, and has under him four les: 
expensive men. No selling work 
is attempted, as a.rule, but the 
object is twofold: first, to mak 
a census of every community, for 
the development of “prospects,” 
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and, second, to enable service to 
le rendered to users of American 
tadiator Company products if it 
is learned that complete satisfac- 
tion is not being experienced. 

In a typical city it required six 
weeks for the crew to do the work 
und make the tabulation. The es- 
timated cost of the job to the 
company was $600; yet, as four 
or five heating ‘installations were 
the direct result of prospects de- 
veloped by this canvass, and 
promptly turned over to the sales- 
man covering that community, it 
cannot be said that the effort, 
from the standpoint of immedi- 
ate returns, was futile. 

As a matter of fact, however, 
the company is undertaking exten- 
sive inyestigative work of this 
character with a five-year follow- 
up in view. The advertiser who 
expects to “close” a prospect with 
a series of three or four form 
letters, sent out in a period of a 
few weeks or months, ought to 
consider his problem from this 
angle. The American Radiator 
Company: expects to carry on a 
steady, persistent educational 
campaign. directed toward every 
individual who it thinks ought to 
be using its equipment, until a 
sale is made or something de- 
velops which makes it desirable to 
discontinue the solicitation. 

The house-to-house canvass 
plan has been in progress for a 
little less than a year, and, though 
a good many salesmen out in the 
field thought at first that they 
knew their territories so thorough- 
ly that the expenditure of money 
in this way was unnecessary, they 
are getting enthusiastic over the 
results. Live prospects, with in- 
stallations immediately in view; 
dissatisfied customers, who had 
not got proper service from steam- 
fitters; and similar valuable data 
have been turned over to them 
by the canvassing crews, demon- 
strating that they have been do- 
ng work which had not been 
lone previously. 

While it might be thought that 
ihe company would be sure to get 
‘omplaints in the infrequent cases 
where the customer was not sat- 
isfied with the equipment, it has 
een found that this does not al- 


ways happen. The equipment is 
sold not direct, but through the 
heating contractor, and if any- 
thing goes wrong, the customer 
naturally turns to the latter. 
Sometimes the steam-fitter is not 
able to get the desired results, 
and the owner, still dissatisfied, 
but assuming that everything pos- 
sible has been done, quits trying. 
There are the people that the 
house-to-house canvass uncovers, 
enabling the company promptly 
to get to work and to make the 
necessary changes, which result in 
satisfactory service and let the 
customer realize that the manu- 
facturer is vitally interested. .in 
having his products do the work 
for which they were. intended. 

The follow-up campaign based 
on the community census, as it 
might be called, develops pros- 
pects right along, just as the rest 
of the direct publicity work con- 
ducted by the company does. .And 
the salesmen have learned that 
cards sent to them showing that 
an interested owner has inquired 
about American or Ideal equip- 
ment represent valuable informa- 
tion, which must be taken advan- 
tage of immediately. The com- 
pany has a wonderfully elaborate 
system of keeping tab on pros- 
pects from the time they are de- 
veloped until they are closed in 
sales, or lost. If the business goes 
to somebody else, that fact must 
be reported, together with the 
cause of the failure to get the 
business. 


INTENSIVE SEEKING FOR BUSINESS 


The company is one of the “easi- 
est” in the country for concerns 
selling press clippings and special 
bulletins on the building situation 


to sell, It buys everything of this 
sort that it can, turning them over 
to the salesmen in the territories 
affected. It has even enlisted. the 
advertising departments of news- 
papers, some of which send in 
daily the building permits, real- 
estate transfers and other records 
which suggest new construction. , 

The salesmen have found. these 
tips not only valuable leads to 
new business, but a wonderful 
help in building good-will in their 
territories. Exclusive information 
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is turned over to. each steam- 
fitter who is friendly to the com- 
pany and the use of its goods, and 
he is permitted to handle it with- 
out competition, unless the owner, 
who is solicited in the meantime, 
indicates that the contractor is 
persona non grata to him. Then 
somebody else is given a chance 
at the job. 

Speaking of soliciting the own- 
er also emphasizes the care which 
is taken not to overstep the bounds 
laid down by the architects. In 
the case of new work the solici- 
tation centers around the designer 
of the building, and if the latter 
insists on specifying some other 
type of equipment, the salesman 
gracefully retires to the back- 
ground, realizing that he has a 
chance to get his goods specified 
in some other job, but that if he 
antagonizes the architect by go- 
ing over his head and soliciting 
the owner, he will never be given 
any further consideration in that 
office. 

This does not. mean that the 
architects as a rule are not in- 
clined to give the salesmen an op- 
portunity to present their propo- 
sitions. On the other hand, where 
especially friendly relations have 
been established, the architect of- 
ten suggests that the salesman 
call on the owner and explain the 
character of the equipment, espe- 
cially if the latter is considering 
the use of something cheaper and 
less likely to give satisfaction. 
In most cases the salesmen, after 
they have learned to know the ar- 
chitects in their territory person- 
ally, work with them and are fully 
in their confidence. 


Arthur Freeman to Be with 
Gimbel Bros. 


Arthur Freeman, who has been ad- 
vertising manager of R. H. Macy & 
Co., will on February 1 become adver- 
tising director of Gimbel Bros., New 
York. His former connections were 
with the Consumers’ Company and with 
the Nichols-Finn Advertising Agency, 
both of Chicago. 


Wm. Thompson With Felger 


Company 
William Thompson, formerly of the 
Kalamazoo Stove Company, has been ap- 
ointed director of publicity of The 
felger Company, Chicago. 


Frost Co. Welcomes “It Pays to 
Advertise” 


To welcome the comedy “It Pays {. 
Advertise” to Boston, the George Fros: 
Company gave a theatre party on Janu- 
ary 18, with 1,200 friends of adverti.- 
ing as guests. It will be recalled th: 
Boston garters, manufactured by the 
Frost company, are given publicity 
the course of the stage performance, 

The guests of the evening include 
500 employees of the George Frost Cu, 
the advertising managers of the Boston 
newspapers, the New England represe: 
tatives of weekly and monthly mag: 
zines, the officers and directors of tlie 
Pilgrim Publicity Association, the stati 
of the H. B. Humphrey Advertising 
Agency, that handles the Boston Garter 
advertising, the local correspondents :{f 
advertising trade papers, instructors in 
advertising in colleges and _ business 
schools and the class in advertising «at 
Boston University. 


James Dunlap With Chandler 
Auto 


James M. Dunlap, of the Dunlap- 
Ward Advertising Agency, has given 
up agency work to become advertising 
manager of the Chandler Motor Car 
Company, of Cleveland. Last fall Mr. 
Dunlap left the Chicago office of his 
agency to look after its Detroit busi- 
ness. Before od in business for 
himself he worked for a number of 
agencies in various capacities, including 
Chas. H. Fuller Company, Taylor- 
Critchfield and Kaufman-Handy. He 
was at one time sales manager of thc 
Egg-O-See Company, one of the United 
Cereal Mill ventures. He had served 
as president of the Advertising Associa- 
tion, of Chicago, for two terms, and 
was chairman of the committee in 
charge of the Chicago Convention of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World last June. 


Presbrey Agency Celebrates 
20th Anniversary 


A_ number of friends of Frank 
Presbrey met at luncheon at India 
House, New York, on January 20th, 
to congratulate him on the completion 
of his twentieth year as head of the ad- 
vertising agency that bears his name. 
In the evening 60 of the men employees 
of the Frank Presbre 


Company gave 
him a dinner at The 


iltmore. 


Barnhill to Represent 
“Orchard and Farm” 


Orchard and Farm, San Francisco, 
has appointed W. Roy Barnhill as East- 
ern representative, with headquarters in 
New York. 


M. Fleishman Joins “Theatre” 


M. Fleishman, formerly advertising 
manager of the New York Review, is 
now connected witk the advertisin: 
staff of the Theatre Magazine. 
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¥ OneBillion 
Dollars. 


That is the value of the coal 

and coke produced in 1915. 

It is safe to estimate that 

9% of that billion went for 

supplies and 10% for new 

i equipment. In other words, 

given | ff) during 1916 the coal mines 
car ji & @ bought 


$190,000,000 


worth of supplies and equipment 








Staggering figures! An amazing 
market! And there is only one 
national coal paper --- 


Coal ~ 
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Manufacturers and Advertising 
Agents Everywhere in the U.S. A. 


a teagma|ORKING through ProFITABLE STOREKEEP- 
ING, the Trade Magazine of the Country, 
Woman’s Wor tp has just recently adver- 
tised magazine advertising to the small- 
town dealer in so basic and unforgettable 
a way as to promote widely the distri- 
bution of your goods. 

By the time you read this, nearly 6,000 merchant 
subscribers in towns of 7,500 and less in all parts of the 
country will have received free from PROFITABLE 
STOREKEEPING a 64-page book aptly named 


“Holding the Home-Trade at Home” 


This book is an urge—and a forceful one, backed 
by sound argument—to make all possible use of your 
Window Trims, Cut-outs and Counter Cards so as to 
reap the benefit of your expenditures. Besides its writ- 
ten advice, it contains fifty excellent photographs of 
small-town store windows with Window Display helps 
in use. These photographs were taken for us by a 
Special Photographer sent through the small towns with 
FE. D. Barnes, Manager of Woman’s Wortp Research 
Department., In addition to this, a list of one hundred 
and forty-two manufacturers who furnish Window 
Displays and other selling helps is given for their ready 
reference, 
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What This Book Will Do for You. 


The stories of the successes obtained by-these mer- 
chants and their intention to link up still tighter with 
the manufacturer. who first sends them business and 
then helps them sell their goods will, beyond reasonable 
doubt, promote your sales and the economical distribu- 
tion of your goods in this big field in a more thorough 
and persisting way than anything ‘else that could be 
readily devised. 


These 6,000 Merchants Will Take Our 
Advice Because— 


PROFITABLE STOREKEEPING is the official organ of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce-promoted com- 
mercial clubs in all towns of less than 7,500. It is, 
therefore, confidently looked to for advice and intelli- 
gent cooperation. 

PROFITABLE STOREKEEPING, being edited solely for the 
small-town dealer, is the dominating force among the 
trade magazines designed for the small-town field. Its 
circulation is concentrated in this region. It is sold 
alone, not clubbed, and is paid for in.advance by nearly 
6,000 merchants. 


For the Manufacturer 


The foregoing unneglectable advantages and the fact 
that it has just now so practically promoted magazine. 
advertised goods will render its extremely low page-rate 
of $25.00 more than ever an inducement for you to talk 
direct to 6,000 steadily growing dealers who know that 
PROFITABLE STOREKEEPING is being edited for their par- 
ticular interests every minute of the day. 





Business Manager P 


PROFITABLE STOREKEEPING 
286 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Get Your Copy of this Book Today 
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nike any other pepe 


Buying a tractor is as 
much a family matter as 
was buying the car. For 


tractor advertising, there- 
fore, use The Farm Journal, 
which is “unlike any other 
paper ’”’ in the attention it se- 
cures from every member of the 
family. Besides, there’s that 
million circulation to work with 
—enough to reach one farm 
home in every six, and thus 
sway public opinion in behalf 
of tractors and tractoring as it 
has never before been done. 


April closes March 5th— issued and 
read when the farmer is tiredest with 
Spring work and most apt to be self- 
convinced that he’d rather ride on 
your tractor than walk behind his 
old plow. 
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The Rise and Fall of Sealshipt, with 
the Primary Cause of Its Fall 


What the Attitude Toward Exclusive Agencies Contributed to the Outcome 


By Paul Findlay 


N ECESSITY was distinctly the 
mother of Sealshipt. Crying 
need preceded its invention. It 
filled a long-felt want and com- 
pletely revolutionized the bulk 
oyster business of the country. 
But it failed in and of itself. 
Several things led to the catastro- 
phe. I feel that the most im- 
portant among these was a fail- 
ure to correctly weigh and esti- 
mate the human nature side of 
the distributor, wholesale and 
retail. 

For two or three generations 
prior to 1900, bulk, or shucked, 
oysters were shipped into the in- 
terior by methods as crudely un- 
sanitary and repulsive as any 
reported in “The Jungle” of the 
Chicago packing houses. The 
abuse of the “fattening” process 
continued until about 1910; but 
that is another story. 

The oysters were opened into 
pails or buckets, including 
“liquor,” mud and bits of broken 
shell. Sometimes they were 
dumped onto a strainer and 
rinsed with fresh water; but 
often, especially during rush sea- 
sons, they were merely soaked in 
tubs before being packed for 
shipment. Soaking with fresh 
water resulted in swelling them 
to a size twice or more than twice 
as great as normal. Obviously, 
the addition of the fresh water 
which so swelled the oysters 
added materially to the measure- 
ment, hence to the profits of the 
grower. 

After the soaking, which con- 
tinued for from six to 36 hours, 
the oysters were put into kegs of 
3, 5, 10 and 15 gallons and up- 
wards, a goodly chunk of natural 
ice was added to each lot, some- 
times formaldehyde was also put 
in, the kegs headed up and ship- 
ment made by express. The ex- 
press companies maintained re- 
icing stations at convenient points 


so that shipments which were . 
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over 24 hours in transit might be 
opened and additional ice in- 
serted. Often the kegs broke 
open and the contents were 
wholly or partly spilled on the 
car floors or platforms. But the 
stock was not lost thereby. It 
was gathered up — sometimes 
with shovels, dirt and all—re- 
packed, re-iced and continued to 
its destination. In severe weather 
it was frequently frozen solid in 
transit and on arrival the neces- 
sary thawing process often re- 
sulted in spoiled stock or oysters 
partly rotten, really unfit for 
food. But there were no pure 
food laws to interfere with the 
sale, which went merrily on un- 
less the stock was obviously bad. 

The open kegs also furnished 
opportunities for pilferage and 
messengers yielded to temptation 
so commonly that to obtain oys- 
ters like an expressman became a 
proverb. 

The system was so unfortunate 
that even the oysters which were 
handled with some conscience by 
a few growers stood very little 
show of retaining any food value 
or flavor to destination. 


THE FIRST SEALED OYSTER PACKAGE 


Otis Andrews kept a little fruit 
and candy stand in El Paso and 
sold oysters, maybe also served 
stews and raws in the winter 
months; though it must be re- 
membered that in hot countries, 
like Texas and California, oys- 
ters are eaten more or less the 
year round, there being no real 
winter cold. 

El Paso is about 1,000 miles 
by rail from the Gulf, and An- 
drews’ shipments were three or 
four days in transit. His oysters 
often arrived in poor condition 
and were frequently short meas- 
ure at that. He was a careful 
man who watched the little leaks. 
For instance, he kept bowls of 
water in his show cases to retain 
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the weight of his apples and 
other fruits, such commodities 
having long been sold in those 
regions by weight. 

‘So he devised a special case 
for the shipment of his oysters. 
lt was made up of a galvanized 
iron receptacle of five gallons’ 
capacity, an oblong rectangle with 
hasp and padlock attached to the 
cover, set into a heavy pine box 
which provided room for the 
packing of ice around. the inner 
receptacle, and was- provided 
with drain holes to-let the melt- 
ing ice escape. This outer pack- 
age’ was closed merely by a hook, 
or common hasp, so that it could 
be. opened for re-icing in transit ; 
but the inner receptacle was secure 
from transient tampering. He had 
a few of- these cases made by 
local talent, sent them with 
duplicate keys to his shippers on 
the Gulf and instructed that his 
oysters be shipped therein. 

As Andrews thus saved the 
shippers the icost of packages, 
they gladly complied with his 
request. ‘Lhereafter he received 
full ‘measure of oysters. But 
something’ else happened. The 
oysters were so good, of such 
thitherto -unknown excellence of 
flavor, that Andrews’ business 
grew almost beyond his capacity 
to ‘handle it. Also, the stock 
kept perfectly for two or three 
weeks, being uncontaminated and 
perfectly refrigerated. Within 
a short time, Andrews had cor- 
ralled the entire oyster business 
of the city of El Paso, 30,000 
people! 

That a little fruit merchant 
should corner all the oyster busi- 
ness of a considerable city by the 
use of a “patent case” was an 
event which could not long re- 
main unremarked. Very soon 
Andrews was induced to sell his 
rights and the business head- 
quarters was removed to Albu- 
querque, N. M.; to Kenosha, 
Wis.; to Detroit, Mich. and 
then to the oyster center of South 
Norwalk, Conn. 

The package was improved 
immediately and steadily; and 
many plans of operations were 
tried out. About 1903 the name, 
Sealshipt, was coined and the 


- record, 


ultimate scheme was: inaugurated, 
the plan which endured with 
modifications to the end. Under 
this plan the National Oyster 
Carrier Company, ownér of all 
Sealshipt patents, trade-marks 
and good will, was a transporta- 
tion service company, operating 
its carriers under leases of pecu- 
ilar ingenuity. 


THE SALES PLAN 


Sufficient capital. was . secured 
to build several hundred carriers 
and these were placed with oyster 
growers under the leases already 
mentioned. The arrangement was 
that Sealshipt Oysters were to be 
shucked without , floating, in a 
cleanly manner; were to have a 
quick wash with clean running 
water and thoroughly drained; 
were to be packed in the contain- 
ers without the addition of any 
water, ice or preservatives; that 
this packing was to be done after 
orders were received, so that only 
freshly shucked stock would be 
used; and that shipments were to 
be made by the most direct ex- 
press lines to destination. 

Shippers were to pay the Na- 
tional company ten cents per gal- 
lon for the use of the carriers, 
adding this ten cents to their 
price to the purchasers, so ship- 
pers were thus relieved of all 
package cost other than the 
cleansing of returned empties. 
Since oysters so packed, handled 
and transported were worth much 
more than the extra ten cents per 
gallon to any purchaser in excess 
of the price of stock handled 
under old-fashioned methods, 
shippers had no difficulty in get- 
ting the advanced price. In fact, 
this was a splendidly co-operative 
plan, valuable alike to all con- 
cerned—shipper, merchant, the 
National company and the con- 
sumer. 

That the National company 
could get its revenue, an ingeni- 
ous system of accounting was de- 
vised. Bills were written by the 
shipper in triplicate; one to go 
with the oysters, another to be 
sent to the office of the National 
company, while the third consti- 
tuted the shipper’s permanent 
The shipper put the 
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duplicates on a spindle and mailed 
them to the National company’s 
office every night. This system 
enabled the National to collect 
its revenue and also to keep ac- 
count of the business of each 
handler of Sealshipt stock. The 
shipper was watched and orders 
allotted to him as much as pos- 
sible in proportion to his supply 
of carriers. The merchant was 
supplied with advertising matter, 
suggestions for increase of sales 
and all possible aids in the pro- 
motion of his oyster business. 


CHECKING UP THE DEALER 


To. insure correct accounting 
by the shipper and the active use 
of the packages, arrangements 
were made with the merchant as 
follows: He agreed to return to 
the express company the empty 
carrier within 48 hours after its 
receipt.’ To enable him to store 
his surplus stock, suggestions in 
careful detail were printed at 
length, skilfully illustrated, so 
that he .could provide suitable 


storage for very little outlay. In 
making return to the express 
company, he agreed to take a re- 
ceipt and prepay an arbitrary re- 
turn charge of ten cents on each 
carrier. At the end of each week, 
or month, he was to send his re- 
ceipts to National headquarters 
and the National agreed to send 
a check promptly in full refund 
for his outlay. Thus the Circle 
was completed and shippers could 
not use the carriers for ship- 
ments without reporting or being 
discovered in their failure to 
report. 

During the first years of de- 
velopment the outlay steadily ex- 
ceeded‘the revenue. Nothing but 
the tenacity of the young enthusi- 
ast who was the moving spirit of 
the enterprise should be credited 
for its ultimate, if transitory, suc- 
cess. Not only was he an enthu- 


.siast, but he was a most indomi- 


table worker. During the initial’ 
stages of the business he was 
planner, purchasing agent, sales- 
man and Sales manager; book- 
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keeper, office manager and corre- 
spondent, operating the typewriter 
himself. Saturday and Sunday 
were the same to him and holi- 
days were but opportunities to 
put in extra hard licks. 

During the season of 1901 the 
total shipments were only 2,400 
gallons which, at ten cents per 
gallon, yielded a gross revenue 
of only $240. Clearlv, that did 
not pay traveling expenses. When 
one season’s shipments reached 
100,000 gallons the earnings 
amounted to $10,000 and_ the 
turning point was attained. That 
season there was a small surplus 
over expenses. Distribution then 
increased rather rapidly until 

In 1906-7 shipments were 238,- 
125 gallons. 

In 1907-8 
gallons. 

Things were going along 
smoothly now. Sealshipt was 
becoming known in every section 
of. the country and was being 
distinetly felt by many of the 
older-fashioned shippers who 
loved the “good, old free-and- 
and who missed 


they were 425,006 


easy ways” 
some of the long profits former- 
lv derived from “watered stocks.” 
Sealshipt oysters were distributed 


far and wide, shipments going 
across the continent to San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles from the 
Blue Point regions every week in 
the year. This was a strenuous 
test of the system, for it was a 
six days’ journey with three or 
four re-icings; yet the stock uni- 
formly arrived in good condition. 
In fact, so perfect was the re- 
frigeration that there are amply 
authenticated records of oysters 
being sold in Albuquerque, N. 
M., Madison, Wis., and other 
places, 30 days from the water; 
and these ovsters retained their 
primeval flavor to such marked 
degree thet people from the At- 
lantic Coast were delighted to eat 
them. 


METHOD EMPLOYED IN CHOICE OF 
EXCLUSIVE AGENCIES 


A prime feature of the Seal- 
shipt sales plan until the end of 
the season of 1907-8 was the 
system of (distributing through 
exclusive agents. The _ livest 


~ 
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merchant in a town was the ob- 
jective of all sales effort. Not 
always did this mean the biggest 
merchant. Big merchants, es- 
pecially in country towns, are 
often old merchants—men who 
have been there “since the year 
one,” have made all the money 
they want to make and are there- 
fore conservative to atrophy. 
Often a firm rated at $20,000 was 
passed up and a man worth less 
than $2,000, according to Dun’s, 
was given the agency. Ambition 
was looked for; and it is proper 
to add that the average of for- 
tunate selection was very high. 
Having the agency of an article 
of the character of Sealshipt 
oysters and being fully protected 
in the employment’ of the ad- 
vantages thereof, the agent usual- 
ly became aggressive. He de- 
vised display methods; talked 


. Sealshipt; was liberal in the use 


of signs; and bought more news- 
paper snace than ever before. He 
had something worth working for 
and he labored to develop it and 
also to retain the agency. For 
very soon the Sealshipt agency 
took on a value all its own and 
the death or failure of a Seal- 
shipt merchant was immediately 
followed by numerous applica- 
tions for the agency. 

This condition gave the Na- 
tional company the further ad- 
vantage that it could prod up a 
sleepy agent. If his sales did ndt 
hold up from season to season 
or did not show an increase in 
keeping with what was being done 
by others. the National had the 
facts to bring to the agent’s at- 
tention with an inquiry as to the 
why of the decrease or stagnation. 
Such accurate and intimate knowl- 
edge of just what was going on 
often surprised an agent and gal- 
vanized him into action. But 
again, a reallv active, industrious 
agent might have to report some 
genuine handicap or misfortune 
as a result of which his business 
had suffered. The resulting cor- 
respondence and helpful sugges- 
tions, sympathetically extended, 
often served to cement mutual 
esteem and make a loval mer- 
chant still more enthusiastic and 
faithful to the company. 
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Collier’s record in 
lines carried is 


1915 — 141,230 
1914— 108,435 


52,197 Increase 


Our 13th Annual Automobile Statement 
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leading publications. Send for a copy. 
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and consider that your sup- ness article by 
| plement is the same show in Pca 
} miniature.’ William Maxwell. 
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The Sperry Magazine, 
with over a half a million 
guaranteed monthly cir- 
culation, is going direct 
to the largest single pur- 
chasing unit in the United 
States. Give us an oppor- 
tunity to prove this to you. 


2 W. 45th St., New York 
A. E. MACKINNON 
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a development so 


Naturally, 
rapid and of success so uniform 
everywhere could not occur with- 
out leading to competition, clean 
and unclean, and to some substi- 


tution. Here and there an agent 
would buy and sell oysters of the 
“just as good” variety for Seal- 
shipt; but it was not long before 
the National got wind of such 
things. The erring one was 
brought back to _ righteousness 
with a round turn and made good, 
or he lost his agency and there- 
with the right to use the Seal- 
shipt trade-mark. Agents of little 
or no financial responsibility who 
‘deserted and then sold oysters 
other than Sealshipt as Sealshipt 
were sometimes a bit hard to 
handle. Men without principle 
who stole the trade-mark bodily 
or obtained paper pails bearing it 
by subterfuge, furnished another 
problem. But there was really 
little of this sort of thing. 
Perhaps there was a total of one 
and a half to two per cent of 
genuine, deliberate substitution. 


SUBSTITUPHOBIA 


It is remarkable how important 
an idea becomes to the man who 
faithfully promotes it, especially 
if he remains close to it ill the 
time and allows himself no re- 
spite from the work. In such cir- 
cumstances the thing becomes an 
obsession, a paramount, vital is- 
sue. All other matters become 
secondary. Every other consid- 
eration is subordinated. He may 
be safe and sane on every other 
question but in regard to this is- 
sue his mind is completely out of 
focus. 

This is why men are prone to 
exaggerate abuses or attacks 
which really are of small account, 
which are as nothing compared 
with the real issues and might 
well be disregarded in favor of 
actually important work ahead. 
This is why men _ continually 
work and contrive and strive to 
overcome difficulties which sting 
occasionally and _ intermittently, 
like a chance mosquito, exagger- 
ating the force of two per cent 
disadvantage until in their minds 
it overshadows the 98 per cent of 





efficiency with which their busi- 
ness and plans are endowed. 

So at the end of the season of 
1907-8, looking back over a dis- 
tribution of 425,006 gallons and 
gross earnings of $42,500, every 
man in the organization apparent- 
ly felt jubilant. The $42,500 was 
sufficient to disburse all expenses 
and leave a neat surplus to be 
added to accumulated funds. All 
seemed to feel that the National 
was on the right track, had the 
right system, required nothing but 
to go right ahead on existing lines 
of operation toward growing suc- 


cess. 

But the Old Man (then 32), 
the man who had fathered the 
idea from the days of Otis An- 
drews, was just a trifle conserva- 
tive in his expressions of satis- 
faction and hinted that substitu- 
tion was beginning to make it- 
self felt. He did not say much 
more and the rest concluded that 
he was just sort of holding back, 
as a matter of cagey policy. As 
spring drew on, the shipments 
fell off and work decreased in the . 
usual way. The office force was 
curtailed, as was customary, and 
everybody had plenty of time for 
relaxation and such compilation 
of statistics and planning for the 
future as he needed. As things 
quieted down, that most important 
man of the organization with- 
drew to his office where for days 
he was lost in thought. Followed 
days during which he used his 
stenographer intermittently 
sketching out something. Then 
came a day when he called in all 
the others for a conference, at 
which he brought out the sketches 
on which he had been working. 
These proved to be a Retailers’ 
Contract in rough outline, the ob- 
ject whereof was to prevent sub- 
stitution. Under the terms of 
that contract, retailers were to 
agree to many things, principal 
among which were the following: 

To handle Sealshipt oysters. 

To sell no oysters other than 
Sealshipt. 

To be responsible for the car- 
riers until returned to express 
companies; and to pay the return 
charges thereon—as before. | 
To promote the sale of Seal- 
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shipt oysters in every way, in- 
cluding the appropriation of blank 
dollars to be expended under the 
direction of the National Oyster 
Carrier Company. 

To submit to a division: of ter- 
ritory through the signing up of 
other agents in the same towns; 
the argument being that these ad- 
ditional agents must sign the 
same contract so that there would 
be competition in general business 
ability, but not in price or service 
in Sealshipt distribution. 

And this contract was automat- 
ically made self-perpetuating un- 
less a long-time notice of a de- 
sire to discontinue were given in 
writing by the agent; and then 
only if such notice were given 
before a certain date of each year. 

Altogether the proposed con- 
tract covered upwards of two 
closely typewritten pages—and 
it was made longer as time passed. 

Literally with fear and tremb- 
ling the associates undertook to 
comply with the Old Man’s re- 
quest to formulate a_ contract 
along suggested lines and they 
withdrew from the conference to 
take counsel together and compare 
notes. The unanimous verdict 
was that the Old Man was daffy 
and would spill all the beans if 
he “got sot” on this notion. But 
the instrument was formulated 
and a second conference held. 


TELLS WHY PLAN WON’T WORK 


Then the Old Man put two 
questions to the sales manager, a 
man of considerable merchandis- 
ing experience in other fields who 
had joined the organization the 
previous November. These were: 
“Can you get this sort of contract 
signed by retailers?” and “What 
is your opinion of the plan?” The 
answer was: “Yes, we can get 
the signatures, but the contracts 
will never be worth what they 
cost; in fact, the mere signing of 
such a contract will stir up op- 
position, promote ill feeling and 
lead to further substitution. And 
the job will cost like thunder.” 

“Why will the work cost so 
much?” 

“Because the minute you pre- 
sent a contract to a retailer for 
his signature, he becomes sus- 
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picious. Every trade paper in the 
country contains in almost every 
issue stories of how merchants 
are swindled by contracts with 
jokers concealed therein; and 
such stories are authenticated. S 
to convince your dealer that you 
are playing fair will take a_ lot 
of very expensive time. The 
salesmen will be slowed up badly. 
Remember that we are strangers 
to most merchants—personally— 
because we have operated through 
exclusive agencies, many of whom 
we have never visited—have had 
no occasion to do so—and old 
ones we do not want to visit be- 
cause visiting is unnecessary. Ii 
will take days to do the work of 
hours. There is also old Human 
Nature to consider. Men will join 
us and co-operate with good will 
and distinct effort, spending their 
own money advertising Sealshipt 
oysters, as they did last season 
to the estimated tune of about 
$25,000, so long as they feel se- 
cure in their agencies, who would 
hesitate about signing a contract 
with us even to do precisely what 
they are doing now. If now, you 
seek to take away their liberty 
through pinning them down to ex- 
clusive handling of Sealshipt 
oysters, they will balk and kick 
like mules. If, finally, you seek 
to distribute Sealshipt oysters to 
more than one agent in a town, 
you will rob each old agent of a 
lot of the fruits of his work and 
that will operate to further disad- 
vantage. Let us not forget that 
the merchant can do without us, 
but that we cannot do without 
him. We have one product and it 
is of paramount importance to us. 
He has upward of 3,000 and he 
can easily get along without this 
one seasonal specialty. Those 
are some of the reasons that oc- 
cur to me offhand.” 

“Why will the contracts be 
worthless ?” 

“Because no contract will hold 
a dishonest man and the honest 
one does not require binding 
Again, human nature balks at thé 
compulsign implied by a contract 
The very emphasis on his obliga- 
tion entailed by the contract will, 
by sheer perversitv of the average 

(Continued on page 37) 
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cout; OURNALISM, responsib 
z for much that is fine 
|| American life and 

| is likewise guilty asa 
in much that is deplorable. 

If there is growing irreverence 
youth for authority, if there is shocki 
familiarity of the young with Thi 
Better Left Unsaid, if there is instabili 
of judgment among oldand youngali 














if there is cheapening of taste and fo 
ness for vulgar dress and manners amo 
certain classes—newspapers pat of 
tain classes) are partly to blame. 


Can those children who almost 
are “entertained” with so-called comi 
depicting slap-stick buffoonery and b 
tality be expected to develop and pri 
the finer feelings of respectand court 
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thought, or the weathercock variety, blown 
itherward by each wind of sensation? 


We leave the answer to those who read. Like 
like. The growing circulation of the Public 
ger and the Evening Ledger isample evidence 
the Curtis journalistic plan and method are 
ing to those for whom they were designed. 
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human mind, tempt to the viola- 
tion of it. And if you have a vio- 
lation, what are you going to do 
about it?” 

“Well, if he signs and then sells 
other oysters as Sealshipt, you’ve 
cot him, have you not?” 

“Yes, we have not. It would 
never pay us to attempt to prose- 
cute a violation; and the ill will 
entailed by the dissemination of 
the news of such a suit would in- 
jure us more than any enforce- 
ment could possibly benefit. I say 
we are doing well now. Let well 
alone. I hold that we should 
continue exclusive agencies. By 
the time we have agencies in prac- 
tically all towns in the country 
and Canada, it will be time enough 
to seek new worlds to conquer. 
Let us get distribution of 1,000,000 
gallons first—then we can consider 
new ways and means.” 

This happened to be the sound- 
est kind of reasoning; as events 
amply proved; but the Old Man 


his way despite the doubts of the 
remainder of the entire organiza- 
tion. 

No more glowing tribute to the 
intrinsic merit of the Sealshipt 
Idea could possibly be thought of 
than the statement of the simple 
fact that the contract was actually 
put over during three successive 
seasons. It was in contravention 
of human nature and human ex- 
perience; but the vitality of the 
idea was so great that it actually 
survived the continued folly. 

But the cost was immense; 
there was very little real profit. 
True, apparently there were satis- 
factory net earnings. From the 
beginning of the season of 1908-9 
a large proportion of the earnings 

“invested” 


tailers’ contracts. The policy was 
prowl to capitalize such cost as 
a wasting asset, subject to high 
depreciation from year to year; 
but as time passed, this asset was 
found to be really non-existent. 
Contracts did actually cost 
about $10 each—and, as stated, ex- 
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perience soon deméustrat 
they were of v quest 
value; but the 

obsessed with su 


that the contract sh 
and stronger—and s 
result. . 
Then one great advertising. op- 
portunity which had been over- 
looked was discovered and the 
National Oyster Carrier Company 
became the Sealshipt Oyster Sys- 
tem. 

In 1908-9 shipments were '82,- 
528 gallons. 


WRONG MERCHANDISING 


The increase was not en- 
couraging, for the cost of getting 
business was immense. At the price, 
it was felt that 1,000,000 gallons 
should have been distributed. 
The charge on the shippers had 
been increased to 13 cents a gal- 
lon, yet there was practically 
nothing left. 

At the conference held in 1909 
to determine sales policies for 
the coming season, there were 
some who felt that there should 
be a prompt return to the original 
simple plan of exclusive agencies, 
the promotion of dealer-good-will- 
co-operation as in the early days, 
before it should be too late. Many 
felt that the contract should be 
abandoned entirely, and that the 
charge to the shippers should go 
back to ten cents a gallon. Not- 
withstanding experience, these 
recommendations ‘were turned 
down. 

Instead of retrenchment, a gen- 
eral advertising campaign was in- 
augurated, the chief result of 
which was that everybody sold 
“Sealshipt” oysters. The charge 
on the shippers had been advanced 
to 18 cents the gallon to pay for 
this campaign and one result was 
that Sealshipt oysters were thus 
made so expensive that, in the 
absence of exclusive agency pro- 
tection, the temptation to substitu- 
tion was enormously strengthened. 

Sales totaled 1,101,850 gallons, 
a result pitifully inadequate to off- 
set the expenditure—about $100,- 
000 for advertising alone. 

Still there was no turning back. 
The advertising was continued 
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after sundry plans had been laid 
whereby it was hoped that a 
larger percentage of the results 
might be cashed in upon; but the 
sales of 1910-11 were only 1,033,- 
571—scoring the first actual de- 
crease in distribution. 
Other errors there were. In- 
flation, growth that was too rapid 
to be permanent in the acquire- 
ment of oyster farms, and other 
things came along. It would have 
been a miracle had the System 
survived the combination of mis- 
management. But the primary 
cause, the seed of disaster, arose 
in the beginning of the season of 
1908-9 when the plan was inaugu- 
rated to force men to do business; 
the attempt to shackle customers 
to the Sealshipt Oyster System. 


Trade Press Association Dis- 
cusses Preparedness 


Eighty-nine members were present at 
the first meeting of the new year of the 
New_York Trade Press Association. W. 

Saunders, Chairman of the Board 
of the Ingersoll-Rand Company, spoke 
on “Industrial Preparedness.” por- 
tion of his address appears elsewhere in 
this issue of Printers’ InK. 

e was preceded by A. A. Gray, 
resident of the Federation of Trade 
ress Associations, and President 
Tipper, of the Chicago Trade Press As- 
sociation. The Trade Press is recog- 
nized as a powerful asset by most manu- 
facturers and as a whole is in a position 
to make itself even a more important 
factor in the immediate future, was the 
gist of the talks of these two men. 

H. M. Swetland, president of the 
Class Journal Company, opened the 
general discussion on “Preparedness.” 
He was followed by M. C. Robbins of 
Iron Age and Al Ford, editor of the 
American Machinist. 


R. P. Fales With Chicago 
Printing Company 

R. P. Fales, for the past 18 years 
advertising manager for Clay, Robinson 
& Company, nion Stock Yards, 
Chicago, and editor of the Live Stock 
Report published by that firm, has re- 
signed to become vice-president and 
treasurer of the James H. Rook Com- 
pany, printers, designers and engravers, 
of Chicago. 


Frank L. Armstrong Joins 
American Litho. Co. 


Frank L. Armstrong 
January 1st as assistant advertising 
manager of Armour & Co., Chicago, 
and is now connected with the sales 
force of the Chicago office of the Ameri- 
can Lithographic Company. 


resigned on 


Death of John A. Hill 


The death of John A. Hill, president 
of the Hill Publishing Company, on 
Monday, January 24, came as a shock 
to a host of friends in the advertising 
and publishing community. He had left 
his home in East Orange, N. J., on his 
way to his New York office in apparent 
good health and died in his motor car 
shortly after starting out. Death was 
due to apoplexy. 

Mr. Hill was in his fifty-eighth year. 
He organized the company of which he 
was head in 1902. Before that, how- 
ever, he had become owner of the 
American Machinist and in the year the 
company was formed bought Power. 
Since then the) company has acquired 
the Engineering and Mining Journal, 
the Engineering News, and established 
the Coal Age. 

Mr. Hill’s work as a publisher really 
began when he was 14 years old, when 
he secured a place in a small print shop, 
of which he was made foreman three 
years later. Railroading attracted him 
and before he was 20 he was a locomo- 
tive fireman and a year later a full- 
fledged engineer. 

While he was still an engineer on the 
railroad he began writing for the Amer- 
ican Machinist, which finally called him 
to become editor. The first technical 
paper that he bought was the Locomo- 
tive Engineer, in 1891, in company with 
Angus Sinclair. The name was changed 
to Locomotive Engineering, and in 1897 
Hill sold his share to his partner. 

Mr. Hill was always a tireless worker. 
His last great achievement was the erec- 
tion of the Hill building at Tenth 
avenue and 86th street, New York, to 
house his publishing properties. 

In Printers’ Ink, April 29, 1915, ap- 
peared an article by Mr. Hill which 
reflected many of his business policies 
and practices. 

What he accomplished in the publish- 
ing and advertising business, and a more 
extended analysis of the man—John Hill 
—will receive larger mention in the 
next issue of Printers’ INK. 


Cincinnati Observes Franklin 
Anniversary 


A monthly circulation of 10,000,000 
copies of four Sunday-school papers pub- 
lished at Cincinnati by the Methodist 
Book Concern was claimed by E. 
Wareing, associate editor of the West- 
ern Christian Advocate, in an_address 
before the Cincinnati Ben Franklin 
Club last week. Dr. Wareing spoke on 
“The Reign of Printers’ Ink,” and he 
pointed out that the printing industr 
is now the sixth largest in the world, 
largely as the result of the immense 
increase in the use of printed publicity. 
The club meeting was in celebration 
of the 210th anniversary of the printers’ 
patron saint, Benjamin Franklin. 


The name of the Weed Chain Tire 
Grip Company, Bridgeport, Conn., has 
been changed to the American Chain 
Company, Inc. 





A Chain-store Man on the Chances 
of the Independent Retailer 


If the “Independent”? Remain Cool, He Will Quickly See the Valuable 
Points in the Chain System of Operation 


N executive who had served 

for several years with a fairly 
well-known chain-store system re- 
cently withdrew to go into another 
business. The editor of PRINTERS’ 
Ink asked him to size up the case 
of the independent as against the 
chain store, from his viewpoint as 
a chain-store man. The following 
paragraphs are selected from the 
letter he wrote in reply to the re- 
quest : 

“Talk to the average independ- 
ent retailer who is, or thinks he is, 
in competition with a nearby chain 
store, and you will usually find 
him in a most depressing frame of 
mind, imbued with a spirit of re- 
sentful and hopeless resignation. 
He may have a well-established 
trade, a long list of reliable cus- 
tomers, and an excellent share of 
that intangible but highly valued 


commodity known as good will, 
but, even though his business be 
just as good or even better than 
it was prior to the advent of the 
chain store, his distress is none 


the less profound. Indeed, if the 
circumstances be such as to render 
a man ordinarily optimistic, he is 
all the more pessimistic. 

“The only way I can account for 
this is that his mind persistently 
dwells on the old adage that ‘the 
higher they fly the further they 
fall’, Such an attitude is not cal- 
culated to bring a man success un- 
der any conditions, and if Mr. 
Independent Retailer’s apprehen- 
sions are not entirely groundless 
he is in a really serious plight. 
The fact that his trouble comes 
from within more than from with- 
out will neither solace nor save 
him unless we can prove his error 
to his own satisfaction and con- 
vincement. 

“The trouble is that from the 
very first he has visualized the 
competing chain-store as a giant 
combination. When it opened its 
doors he probably stood gazing 
out upon it in sorrowful reflection 


and, to his distorted mental vision, : 


there appeared, not a single store, 
but a-great chain of competitive 
stores. He saw the chain in all its 
length and strength; he glimpsed 
the tentacle and saw the octopus 
magnified a thousand diameters. 
If he was an imaginative individ- 
ual, it is likely that he pictured 
himself a clerkly drudge in the em- 
ploy of this commercial octopus, 
his wan, worn wife slaving at the 
washtub to eke out his weekly pit- 
tance, and, finally, their emaciated 
bodies laid in a premature grave, 
while the coroner wrote his ver- 
dict: ‘Died of inanition.’ Oh, 
verily, it was a sad, awful picture; 
enough to overcome the strongest 
man. If he had only been able 
to see in that new store but a 
single competitor, subject to the 
same conditions and confronting 
the same obstacles through which 
he had won his way in times past, 
he would not have been so quick 
to assume the supine and non-com- 
bative attitude I have described. 
It is dangerous to under- estimate 
or over-estimate one’s adversary, 
but the latter is by far the greater 
evil, for it makes for cowardice. 
“It is a common belief that 
chain-store organizations make a 
practice of opening branch stores 
which they know will, in all like- 
lihood, never become profitable, 
their only object being to stifle 
some aggressive, local, independ- 
ent retailer. I believe this suppo- 
sition to be absolutely erroneous. 
I have never known an instance of 
this kind, but I do know that such 
a practice is a violation of chain- 
store policies, as it is of the most 
elemental dictates of common 
sense, a commodity in which 
chain-store proprietors are sel- 
dom deficient. There are instances 
where branch stores are opened 
for the purpose of cutting in 
on a competitive branch chain 
store, when the prospects of es- 
tablishing these stores on a pay- 
ing basis are more or less remote, 
but you may be sure that such 
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expedients are not resorted to in- 
advisedly nor regarded as any- 
thing but a necessary evil. The 
fact of the matter is that, except 
in rare instances, the chain does 
not seriously consider independent 
retailer competition, at least, not 
seriously enough to enter into or 
intentionally invite hostilities. It 
may be accepted as a general prin- 
ciple that the independent retailer 
is only the incidental and not the 
direct object of chain-store aggres- 
siveness. 

“Probably the worst feature of 
chain-store competition, from the 
independent’s standpoint, is price 
cutting of standard brand goods. 
Very often the chain sells standard 
brand goods at or very little above 
the price the independent pays for 
them, and sometimes actually be- 
low it. How can Mr. Independent 
meet such competition? He can’t; 
or, at least, if he does, his busi- 
ness judgment i is generally at fault. 
Bear in mind, that the chain cannot 
afford to sell goods at a loss any 
more than the independent can, 
nor does it hanker to do so any 
more than the independent does, 
for, where goods are sold at or 
below cost, the amount lost is, na- 
turally, proportionate to the 
amount sold. If the independent 
sells, say, Post Toasties or Cream 
of Wheat below cost and the aver- 
age weekly output is two cases, 
he suffers a certain small loss. If 
the chain, having an output of 500 
cases, does the same thing it suf- 
fers a big loss. The small loss to 
the independent is as severe as the 
big loss to the chain, but remem- 
ber that the converse is equally 
true. You tell me that the chain 
can offset this loss by pushing its 
more profitable private brands. 
Not to the extent you think it can, 
however, for, in order to build up 
its private brand business, the 
chain must sell such goods below 
its cut-price standard brand goods, 
yet closely approach the latter in 
quality and quantity, and, consid- 
ering manufacturing costs, you can 
easily see how this keeps down 
profits. 

“The fact of the matter is that 
the chain store is operated on a 
profit margin that would mean fi- 
nancial suicide to the independent 
retailer. Two things keep the 
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chain store going: volume of busi- 
ness and rapid turn-over of cash. 

“*But,’ the independent says, ‘It 
is a matter of indifference to me 
what keeps the chain stores going; 
the fact is that they can and do 
undersell me and, therefore, I am 
unable to withstand their en- 
croachments.’ 

“That brings us back to the 
much-discussed but very live sub- 
ject of ‘service.’ The chain store 
can undersell the independent, but 
it can’t ‘over-serve’ him. The 
small profits of the chain-store 
business necessitate the most rigid 
economy in operating cost—econ- 
omy which must be extended to 
the labor item. . The labor item 
is practically an unsolvable one for 
the chain store, for low wages 
and loyalty are rarely companion- 
able, yet low wages are an impera- 
tive condition. The chain is de- 
ficient in two great fundamentals 
—personality and service—and 
these are the independent retailer’s 
means of salvation. 

“T have said nothing new or 
startling or in the way of a revela- 
tion. The chain-store symposium, 
which ran in Printers’ INK about 
a year ago, covered the subject 
thoroughly and, as far as I re- 
member, the conclusions therein 
presented were the same as my 
own. I do not believe that the 
capable, level-headed, enterpris- 
ing independent dealer can ever be 
put out of business by a chain- 
store competitor, and I do believe 
that the independent retailer who 
succumbs to chain-store competi- 
tion would have fallen just as 


readily, if not more so, before 
equally aggressive independent 
competition. Centralized financial 


strength is a force, but, in the re- 
tail business, the real power for 
success is reposed in the man be- 
hind the counter. In this age of 
invention we are too prone to 
stand ‘in awe of mechanical effi- 
ciency and to forget that person- 
ality is the dominant force. 

“The chain store plays a legiti- 
mate part in the economic life of 
the community it encircles, while 
the independent retailer plays just 
as legitimate a part upon this ter- 
ritorial stage, and the observing 
public accepts or rejects them both 
according to their usefulness.” 
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A Very Good Reason Why All Alert 
Business Men Should Advertise in the 
New York American (Daily and Sunday) 
Is Because It Will Pay Them To Do So. 


Does any business man want a better reason? 

Advertising space in the NEW YORK AMERICAN, daily 
and Sunday, is sold on its ability to yield advertisers a profit- 
able return on their investment. 

The NEW YORK AMERICAN, daily and Sunday, has 
always paid advertisers who employ its columns regularly 
and intelligently. 

Those who do advertise in its columns—and they repre- 
sent the big majority of advertisers, national and local—will 
attest to its value as an advertising medium, for they recog- 
nize what a great asset to their business is the good will and 
trade cf over a million people who read the Daily American, 
and over two and a quarter million who read the Sunday 
American. 

What business man of good judgment will overlook the 
opportunity to get his share of the trade of this great num- 
ber of people who, as a body, spend as much money annu- 
ally as any other group of people? 

The millions of followers of the NEW YORK AMERICAN 
constitute a wonderful market for the business men of Amer- 
ica. It is a ready-made, profitable market because readers 
have learned that they get the best service and the best mer- 
chandise, at more economical prices, from advertisers. 

They have been and are being constantly advised by the 
NEW YORK AMERICAN to read advertisements and to 
do their buying from advertisers. ‘They are so loyal that 
they do everything within reason that the papers ask them 
to do. 

The result is that they give their trade to advertisers. It 
is an enormous volume because they spend a quarter of all 
of the money that is spent annually in New York. 

Twenty-five per cent. of every man’s business in the New 
York territory must come from the readers of the NEW 
YORK AMERICAN, daily and Sunday. Every business 
man should remember that. And if he remembers it, he will 
advertise to get it and hold it. 
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As an Example 


of constructive thought in advertising— 
and perhaps as a hint to manufacturers 
who must put up “the big fight” against 
imitators—we reproduce.on the opposite 
page an advertisement which appears in 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Issue of January 29th 


You will be interested to see the original. | 
We are rather proud to say that in our 
organization this piece of copy was given 
being—from conception to completion. 


D’ARCY ADVERTISING COMPANY 
International Life Building 
SAINT LOUIS 
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Buy Your Paper 
As You Do Your Space 


Bermingham & Seaman offer you the 
same service in buying paper, as your 
agency does in buying space. We 
place at your disposal an organization 
of experienced men whose futures de- 
pend on their ability to help you get 
the best results in buying paper. They 
will not try to sell you one brand to 
the exclusion of another. 


We furnish paper for any advertising 
purpose, yet you deal with only one 
firm. Our service is nationwide. We 
have offices in every advertising center. 
We are the largest organization of our 
kind in the country, disposing of the 
entire output of a number of the big- 
gest mills. 


Try out our service on your next book- 
let, catalogue, circular or house-organ. 
Although we supply many of the 
largest printers, advertisers, publish- 
ers and mail-order houses, no order 
is too small to receive our painstak- 
ing attention. Suggestions, dummies 
and samples cheerfully and promptly 
furnished. 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN COMPANY 


Radium Folding Enamel—Samson Offset 
Opacity—Crystal Enamel—Advance Bond 
—Elite Enamel—and other leading brands 









Tribune Building, Chicago 


St.Louis Minneapolis New York City Milwaukee Buffalo Detroit 



































The High Cost of Firing 


Quick “Firers” Prove Lack of Ability for the Job 
By Charles Austin Bates 


O,” said the General Man- 
ager, “I don’t want you to 
fire him, I want you to manage 
him—to supply the element he 
lacks, That’s what a sales man- 
ager is for. Any fool can fire 
men. A quick-firing manager is 
misnamed. If all salesmen were 
competent, there would be no sales 
managers, The existence of the 
position proves its necessity—and 
that necessity lies in the weak- 
nesses Of salesmen in general. 

“None of us is 100 per cent. 
You’re not, or I wouldn't be talk- 
ing to you, and I’m surely not, or 
the executive committee would 
have greater affection for me. 

“The biggest leak in our busi- 
ness is this changing of salesmen 
and the carrying along of a lot of 
almost nearlies, who come so close 
to making good that you think 
they surely will next month. That’s 
what keeps up the percentage of 
sales cost. And, brother, it is my 
firm conviction that ninety-nine in 
one hundred of these men can be 
made to produce profitably if they 
are handled right. 

“What does that mean? Blessed 
if I know. That is, I don’t know 
any general, all-covering answer. 
You can’t do it wholesale. You 
can’t do it with a lot of general 
platitudinous, pifflous ginger-up 
bunk. Each man carries his own 
problem. There are about seven 
different general reasons why 
salesmen fall short, but there are 
seven thousand variations and 
manifestations of those reasons. 
Two men may have the same 
weakness, but they can’t be cured 
in the same way. 

“Of course, I’m an optimist. I 
believe every man honestly wants 
to make good. But many of them 
lack intelligence, and more are shy 
on viscera. 

“So far as intelligence is con- 
cerned, it doesn’t seriously enter 
into our problem, because we don’t 
hire obviously stupid men, Every 
man we've taken on and sloughed 
off, in the past year, has brains 
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enough to make good. Where we 
fell down was in not stimulating 
those brains into proper action, | 
say we fell down, because that’s 
what I mean. We had raw mate- 
rial of varying grades, because 
God made it that way, just as He 
makes timber and stone and coal. 
Of course, if we could always 
work with nothing but clear, 
sound, seasoned, No. 1 Norway 
pine, our job would be simpler and 
our product better. The real test 
of a good workman is his ability 
to get out a good job with No. 2 
material. Many a good board has 
a knot in it, but if you drive in a 
couple of brads to hold it, it will 
serve its purpose for quite some 
time—maybe forever. 

“Every man we hire has brains 
enough to learn our story—if he 
doesn’t learn, it’s the fault of the 
teacher. He may not get a cum 
laude, but he can pass. And 
teachers must be patient. If the 
pupil doesn’t learn, find out what’s 
the matter with the method. 
There’s a way into every human 
brain. There’s a way to make 
anybody understand anything. 


SYMPATHY HELPS 


“And my theory is that sales- 
men usually fall down because 
they don’t understand. They don’t 
know what it’s all about. They 
are not interested in the game, 
and not game enough to stick at 
it until they are interested. They 
get discouraged by their failures 
and by being jumped on by the 
boss. Nine times in ten they need 
help and sympathy more than they 
need a swift kick. Sometimes 
both in combination, or alternately, 
are salutary, but the sympathy is 
absolutely essential. 

“Don’t you remember that rainy 
Monday in Paducah, when you 
hadn’t made a sale for a week 
and your liver wasn’t working 
just right? And do you remem- 
ber how you felt when you read 
that letter from the house, call- 
ing your attention to the big fact 
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that ‘Vat ve vant is orders’? 
_ “It made you feel just like go- 
ing out and eating ’em alive, didn’t 
it? Yes, it did—not. You said, 
‘Oh ——, what’s the use?’ You 
were whipped before you started 
out to see your trade—if you went 
out at all. Most likely you went 
in and had Jimmy mix up a stiff 
one for you and grouched around 
until somebody came in to tak 
you on at Kelly pool. : 

“Wouldn’t you have worked bet- 
ter if the boss had said: ‘S, O. S., 
what’s the matter out there? All 
the trade on a vacation, or is 
there a slump in your usual pep, 
punch and pulchritude? I’ve the 
habit of opening your letters with 
a smile anticipatory of the orders 
therewith, and it grieves me to 
miss ’em. Anything we can do 
to help? Don’t let it get on your 
nerves, but please worry about it 
just enough to catch up next week. 
Cheer up—and sic ’em.’ 

“You'd have said: ‘Well, he’s 
a good old scout, anyhow, and 
just for that I’ll show him that 
the P, P and P is still running 
on all six cylinders.’ 

“Do you get me, Mr. Stevens? 
What I am trying to convey is 
that every man has three incen- 
tives to work. First, money; sec- 
ond, the fear of losing his job; 
third, pride—the approval and 
good opinion of some person or 
persons. Maybe that of his boss 
or his sweetheart or his wife—or 
maybe all three. And I’m inclined 
to think pride’is the greatest in- 
centive of all, if you can reach it. 

“There are only a few men in 
the world who can run on their 
own steam. Most of us have mo- 
ments when we would like to tell 
our troubles and weep down some- 
body’s neck—and when we feel 
like that it’s pretty hard to sell 
goods. A lot more of us get 
into ruts. We loaf in the trenches 
and forget there’s a war or what 
it is about. We do it because we 
are human—and salesmen are hu- 
man, too, though sometimes in our 
desperate drive for business we 
forget it, 

“You can’t make a machine out 
of a salesman, but if you éan get 
him to pray for strength while 
you guide him, the result is pretty 
sure to be satisfactory. 








“Remember our recent experi- 
ence with Baxter? He was nearly 
a star performer for quite a 
while. Then he slumped. Then 
we found some alleged sales that 
turned out to be only consign- 
ments. Then he annexed some of 
the company’s money in a way 
that, while not exactly crooked, 
was certainly a trifle bent. There 
was an almost unanimous desire 
to throw him to the lions, but 
some of us thought otherwise, for 
there had been laxity on the part 
of his immediate boss. Baxter 
hadn’t been sales-managed proper- 
ly. So he was shown the iniquity 
and unwisdom of his ways, sym- 
pathized with, cussed for his er- 
rors and praised for the previous 
good work and put upon his honor 
to prove that those who saved 
his job for him were justified 
in doing’ it? 

“You've seen his record: since 
then. He has made good, good 
and plenty, and he will keep on 
making good, but he will need 
help. There’s an element of weak- 
ness in him or he wouldn’t have 
slipped. It is your job to keep 
track of him, and whenever you 
see signs of a slump administer 
oxygen—give first aid. Keep his 
pride working and he'll make 
money for himself and for us. 

“And you remember Morton. 
He was drawing $60 a week on 
salary, and when we announced 
our change of policy, whereby he 
was to receive $25 and a commis- 
sion, he howled like a lone wolf 
in the tall timber. We had to 
draw him several diagrams and 
show him how the Burroughs’ 
machine always got the same re- 
sult when two was added to two. 
Then he pitched in and has been 
drawing $100 a week ever since. 
He says unless he breaks a leg, 
or the world ends, ‘he'll have it 
up to $200 before the end of 1916. 

“The best salesman is the one 
who doesn’t sell, but who helps the 
buyer buy. The best sales man- 
ager is the one who doesn’t boss 
his men, but helps them. Who 
demonstrates that he is a friend 
by showing them the way to bet- 
ter results and more pay—who 
honestly and sincerely believes 
that they are trying, but perhaps 
trying in the wrong way, and 
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helps them to correct the way. 

“If you can get a man inter- 
ested in his business as a game, 
enthusiasm is sure to follow. A 
man who can’t work because it 
is a damp day will chase a white 
rubber ball five miles around a 
golf links and come up to the 
nineteenth hole with wet feet and 
a happy heart, 

“You tell me some of the boys 
are lazy, and I guess they are— 
even as you and J. But we are 
not lazy when we are interested 
—the hours aren’t long enough 
then, and we are sorry when Sun- 
day impertinently intervenes. 

“T have a small boy who is most 
reluctant and unreliable when it 
comes to filling the woodbox or 
cleaning up the boathouse. But 
if I say ‘Come on, Bill, help me 
tear up the earth and we'll show 
‘em a few stunts,’ Bill is right 
there with bells on and will work 
with me till the whistle blows, 
The principal difference between 
boys and men is that the men 
are larger, and this is particularly 
true of salesmen, who, no matter 
how old they may be, must re- 
tain the resilience of youth or 
they will never be very success- 
ful, Ail young animals have to 
be trained, whether they be men 
or setter pups. And a trainer must 
be firm, kind and patient. 

“So, before you fire a man, 
count up and see if some large 
part of his failure is your own 
fault. Whenever I see a sales 
manager hiring and firing fre- 
quently, I am reminded of Frank 
Tinney, who says he ‘sang in the 
choir ‘until they found out what 
was the matter with the choir,’ 
and I wonder if it wouldn’t be 
cheaper to change managers. 

“By the way, any time you think 
I can help you with any of the 
boys, don’t fail to call on me. I 
think you are pretty nearly the 
best sales manager in captivity. 
I know you have the ability to 
hold the boys and to make them 
get results. It’s a hard job and 
a big one, so whenever you get 
clear plumb exasperated and dis- 
couraged, come in and tell me 
your troubles. Those who have 
once wept on my shoulder will 
never accept a substitute. 

“Cheer up!” 


“Toy Model” 
Works Well for Cente- 


meri Gloves 





Satisfactory Results of a Christ- 
mas Campaign—Gloves for Dolls 
the Offering—How the Proposi- 
tion Was Put to Buyers—Hun- 
dreds of New Names on List of 
Manufacturers. 


HROUGH the use of minia- 

ture pairs of gloves P. Cen- 
temeri & Co., glove manufactur- 
ers and retailers of New York, in- 
creased a desirable mailing list by 
more than fifty per cent. At the 
same time they did a splendid 
mail-order business by this means 
in their regular line. 

The scheme is very simple. They 
made up a quantity of beautifully 
finished miniature kid gloves for 
dolls. They then sent out the fol- 
lowing letter to their regular list 
of 4,200, made up from the ad- 
dresses of their over-the-counter 
patrons. 

While there was no direct sug- 
gestion in the letter calculated to 
draw mail orders, nevertheless one 
day’s mail brought in cash orders 
for $59 and another day brought 
cash and orders unaccompanied 
by money for $112. The minimum 
of cash orders.sent in for any one 
day was $18. 

“Do you know of a little girl 
who would like a Christmas gift 
of a pair of Centemeri imported 
real kid gloves for her dollie? 

“Tf so, send us her name and 
address and we will send the 
gloves to reach her Christmas 
week with a card saying they are 
from you. 

“There will be no charge, all the 
expenses we pay for the opportu- 
nity of showing her parents the 
superior quality of Centemeri 
gloves. 

“Send us the name to-day and 
add this extra happiness to that 
little girl’s Christmas. 

“And then when you are ready 
to buy gloves for yourself remem- 
ber the name Centemeri—your 
kinds from $1.25 up according to 
style, length and quality.” 

Enclosed with this letter went 
a return postal with blank spaces 
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for the name and address of the 
child to receive the toy gloves, and 
also for the name and address of 
the person to whom the letter was 
sent. 

Down in the lower left-hand 
corner was this simple line: “I 
wear size gloves.” 

The results of this campaign, 
according to W. M. Smith, of the 
company, were extraordinary. Be- 
tween November 10 and December 
10 (the closing date for the offer) 
from 4,500 letters they received 
3,209 replies. 

Of these, only 920 neglected to 
fill out the blank with their glove 
size. The number of cards with 
sizes stated was 2,289. 

Of the entire returns, some 619 
asked that the gloves be sent to 
the same address: for a daughter, 
granddaughter, niece, etc., in the 
same family. 

The house received 2,590 re- 
quests to mail the toys to new ad- 
dresses, hitherto not on their list. 
To these new addresses the same 
circular letter was mailed, so that 
in all, as stated, 4,500 of the letters 
were sent during the campaign. 

Moreover, by the campaign, Cen- 
temeri’s were enabled to verify 
old addresses, and correct their 
lists. They also achieved the val- 
uable object of getting a record 
of the various size gloves worn by 
their customers. To say nothing 
of the educational value with the 
child and its parents of the quality 
story told by the little gloves. 

“Another sales stimulus during 
the Christmas season,” said Mr. 
Smith,” was the fact that we gave 
our sales staff two per cent com- 
mission on their increased sales 
as compared with the correspond- 
ing period the previous year. I 
myself coached them personally on 
how to sell gloves—and the higher 
priced gloves. Those in the glove 
field will remember that the trade 
was going wild over a $1.95 long 
button glove. While our com- 
petitors were featuring this glove, 
we had on hand a quantity of a 
similar style at $4.00. We did a 
very good business on this glove, 
in spite of the furore over this 
$1.95 value. This is how we did 
it. We made up some of these 
gloves, very beautifully embroid- 
ered, to sell at six dollars. 
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“When a customer came in, one 
of our girls would take down a 
pair of these embroidered gloves 
and say: ‘These are six dollars, 
We have the same quality without 
the embroidery.” At the same 
time the girl would show her the 
four-dollar glove, and ten to one 
the customer, having been led up 
to consider the six-dollar price, 
would take the four-dollar glove, 
the let-down having been gentle 
and the saving of two dollars for 
the same quality attractive. That’s 
how we got around the price com- 
petition of this $1.95 glove.” 





N. Y. District Attorney to 
Fight Nostrums 


District Attorney Swann, of New 
York, told about 3,000 members of the 
American Druggists Syndicate, as- 


.sembled in convention last week, that 


he considéred it his duty to protect the 
people from false statements in ad- 
vertising material. ; 

“One of the worst evils,’ he said, 
“is the advertising of nostrums for the 
cure of such incurable diseases as cancer 
and tuberculosis. Dealers get around 
the law against making, misstatements 
on the label by enclosing advertising 
matter within the carton. If the courts 
do not hold that this is a violation of 
the law I will go to the Legislature and 
even to Congress for proper laws.” 

The convention was held in Madison 
Square Garden. Scores of manufactur- 
ers who sell their products through 
Syndicate members had exhibits on the 
floor of the Garden, comprising drugs, 
temperance drinks, chewing gums, 
perfumes and sundries connected with 
the drug business. 





New Accounts of Hoyt’s 
Service, Inc. 


Hoyt’s Service, Inc., has secured the 
advertising acounts of the following 
concerns: Automatic Sales & Mfg. 
Company, Scientific Heater Company, 
Castor Products Company, and the 
White Superior Fence Company. 

These accounts will be handled by 
the concern’s Cleveland branch. 

Herbert Watson, formerly with 
System Magazine, has joined the service 
and copy department of the New York 
office | Hoyt’s Service. 


Officers of Chicago Newspaper 
Representatives 


The following officers have been 
elected by the Newspaper Representa- 
tives Association, of Chicago, for 1916: 

. E. Verree, president; C. M. Veazey, 
vice-president; C. J. Anderson, secre- 
tary; Elmer Wilson, treasurer; direc- 
tors, E. S. Wells, Jr., Robert J. Virtue, 
H,. D. Sulcer, C. J. Anderson and 
J. E. Verree. 
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Six steps up 





Leslie’s moved up, from tenth place in 
1914, to fourth place in volume of advertis- 
ing (among a// general periodicals—including 
weeklies, monthlies and women’s) in 1915. 

Only three general mediums exceeded Leslie’s 
321,243 lines of advertising in 1915. 

Our 1915 increase was over 70,000 lines. 

Judging by our January increase of 10,500 lines, 
our 1916 increase will be even greater. 

These are a few practical evidences of the rapidly 
growing appreciation and constantly increasing use 
of Leslie’s by advertisers who have found Leslie’s: 
415,000 (net paid) $5-a-year circulation a better- 
than-average market to sell good goods to. 


LUTHER D, FERNALD, ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Leslie's 


Boston New York Chicago 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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11,327,946 Lines of Paid Advertising 


APPEARED DURING 1915 IN 


The Detroit News 


(WEEK DAYS ONLY) 











. This means over 1,400,000 lines above 1914. 


2. Over 45% more than the News’ nearest week day com- 
petitor. 


3. Over 15% more than its only 7 day competitor. 


4. 11% greater increase than all other Detroit week day 
papers combined. 


5. That of all expenditures for week day advertising in 
Detroit, the News carried over 54%, the balance being 
divided amongst three other newspapers. 


6. No more than two or possibly three newspapers in the 
United States carry as much advertising as The Detroit 
News. 


The above are hard incontrovertible facts. 


. 


Now for the reasons. 


The Detroit News thoroughly covers the Detroit and 
Michigan field. 


The Detroit News has more paid circulation in the city of 
Detroit than all week day competitors combined (proven 
by examination of Audit Bureau of Circulations). 


The Detroit News has a cash paid circulation in the city of 
Detroit daily which more than equals the number of 
English-speaking homes. 

The total city and suburban circulation of the Detroit News 
exceeds that of all competitors combined. 


The Detroit News thoroughly duplicates the circulations 
of all competitors and also carries the advertiser’s message 
into thousands of homes where no other paper is read. 


The Detroit News circulation for the last four months of 
1915 was 174,627--an increase of 23,277, or over 15% above 
the same period of 1914. 
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Sunday News Tribune's 


(DETROIT) 


Wonderful Circulation Growth 


1915 a Tremendous Year for 
Michigan’s Leading Sunday Paper 


Net Cash Increase over same 
Paid Circulation Month in 1914 

JaRUGiy af on ikin to coke sea on ok Se eae 116,952 7,349 16% 
OEM TaD © Ka Kies siecle Utes owes 121,811 7,704 6% 
Wie iss sealers cicot Sen 123,067 4055 3% 
PN ey SOTO Oa RP yer Are oy ee ee 123,332 * 6,074 5% 
Nita caeia's oF odaan ov weit W trees saree 129,068 12,581 10% 
PRPS Ba Naat scan aGeda euaeiew eae 131,056 17,125 15% 
JUGe cess hes aise canner trie 130,806 19,174 17% 
ANE rts conan aaus.ooans can 137,989 22,278 19% 


ee 144,543 29,661 23% 
Qeteber <6. 6c ee re 148,090 32,635 28% 
Wi? bso us 150,271 33,604 28% 
Decemiier 0. 55...<25. 151,268 35,489 31% 


Members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations can consult their copies 
of the latest semi-annual statements of Detroit newspapers and note 
that the Sunday News Tribune led its only competitor by over 10,000 
paid circulation. The Sunday News Tribune has since increased over 
19,000, 

The Sunday News Tribune increase during 1915 (the last month over 
the first month) was 34,316 or more than 29%. 

The Detroit Sunday News Tribune has the largest Sunday circulation in 
Michigan by over 20%, and the largest in Detroit by over 40%. 

The Sunday News Tribune now publishes a main news section, un- 
equalled between New York and Chitago. 

The Detroit News Tribune Society Section is unequalled outside New 
York City. 

The sport section of the Detroit Sunday News Tribune is not equalled 
anywhere. 

During 1915 the News Tribune added a woman’s section embodying 
valuable household hints and needle work departments, a complete novel 
every Sunday, DOUBLE PHOTO PLAY PAGES excelled nowhere, the only lo- 
calized Boys’ and Girls’ section in Michigan, and the ONLY ROTOGRAVURE 
SECTION PULLISHED IN MICHIGAN, 

The Detroit Sunday News Tribune carried 4,289,676 lines of paid ad- 
vertising during 1915, an increase of 282,604 lines over 1914. The News 
Tribune's increase exceeded that of its competitor by over 45%. 
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BUILDERS of AMERICAN BUSINESS 


WM. R. MALONE, PRESIDENT OF THE 
POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“System, the Magazine of Business, I aim to have 
come under my observation from month to month. * 
I have watched it develop, expand and improve 
from time. to time when it was little until it became 
thrifty and big. It certainly is prepared with much 
care and discrimination. Wtusher this kind of a 
magazine into the field was timely. It was a real 
discernment that discovered the need of it; and an 
equally real aptitude that has brought it step by 
step to its position of fine prestige. It has elements 
of power as well as of attractiveness; that is why 
it appeals tous. Itis a tool—indeed, a real motor 
—that we have successfully used in our business, 
and we expect to use it more and more.” 


NUMBER XL in the series of portraits of readers of SYSTEM 























Common-sense Trade-mark Inter- 
pretations 


Some Recent Decisions of the Commissioner of Patents 


THE increased leniency of the 
United States Patent Office to- 
ward trade-mark users has been 
commented on in Printers’ INK 
before this. Certain recent de- 
cisions are significant because of 
the direction taken by this more 
lenient policy. 

They prove, as no others have 
done, that Federal trade-mark ar- 
biters are developing a business 
sense. Indeed, they are cultivat- 
ing an ability and the instinct to 
look at trade-mark ‘questions 
through the glasses of the every- 
day advertiser with a trade-mark 
to “make.” 

The Durable Wire Rope Com- 
pany is the immediate beneficiary 
of the most momentous of the 
current decisions—a ruling that 
s¢ems to pave the way for the 
upsetting of numerous’ precedents 
with respect to two important 
classes of trade-marks, The Dur- 
able company applied at the Pat- 
ent Office a short time ago for 
trade-mark registration for what 
the firm described as “a blue 
fibrous core of the wire rope.” 
The examiner of trade-marks 
promptly turned down the appli- 
cation, basing his refusal upon 
the decision in the well-known 
cases of the A. Leschen & Sons 
Rope Company and the Eagle 
Pencil Company. The reader may 
recall these decisions as the ones 
that have served to make many 
advertisers decidedly skeptical as 
to their ability to get trade-mark 
sanction for any integral part of 
a manufactured article or for 
color introduced as a means of 
rendering such part distinctive in 
appearance. 

But lo and behold a more liberal 
attitude, when the Durable Wire 
Rope Company appealed its case 
to the Commissioner of Patents 
—an appeal which resulted in the 


reversal of the Examiner of 
Trade-Marks. The final tribunal 
pointed out that all that the 


United States Supreme Court did 


in its famous decision of a rope 
58 


0 


trade-mark case was to declare 
that a manufacturer could not 
register as a trade-mark a “col- 
ored strand” without specifying 
what color was used. Inasmuch, 
therefore, as the Durable company 
has in the present instance speci- 
fied “blue,” the core or strand was 
pronounced a right and proper 
trade-mark just as a well-known 
tire company has been permitted, 
in a ruling lately reported in 
PrintTeERS’ INK, to get trade-mark 
protection on the red tread of its 
automobile and bicycle tires. 
COM MON-SENSE INTERPRETATION 


For trade-mark users in gen- 
eral, however, the meat of the 
Durable Rope decision lies in the 
disclosure that the reviewing au- 
thority at the Patent Office is set- 
ting up the golden rule in trade- 
mark practice. The opinion says: 
“Tt appears that the only practical 
way to affix a trade-mark to wire 
rope is to color a strand of the 
rope or its core, since to identify 
all parts of a rope which in prac- 
tice is cut up into suitable lengths 
for purchasers, a tag or label 
would have to be attached to 
every few feet or yard of rope, 
and even then the labels on ac- 
count of the ordinary usage to 
which wire ropes are put would 
be rubbed off and when the rope 
wore out and the purchaser de- 
sired to renew it, the label marks 
would be gone. Moreover, wire 
ropes are much used to support 
elevators, and in case of accident 
it frequently becomes important 
to identify the rope-maker. 

“The office should recognize 
these commercial usages and con- 
ditions and make its rulings to 
accord therewith rather than to 
stand on such theoretical rules of 
text-book writers to the effect that 
color alone can never constitute a 
technical trade-mark or that a 
part of an article of merchandise 
can be a trade-mark for the ar- 
ticle. Such rules are good enough 
for general application, but they 
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do not fit the wire rope art. 

“The main objections I can see 
to the registration of applicant’s 
mark are, first, that the mark 
might not be what is technically 
known as distinctive in character. 
That is to say the public might 
not think of the blue core as a 
trade-mark, but from the exten- 
sive litigation on wire rope trade- 
marks it would appear that wire 
rope users are accustomed to look 
for just such a mark as applicant 
has adopted. If this is true, ap- 
plicant’s mark is sufficiently dis- 
tinctive in character to warrant 
registration. Second, someone 
may possibly want to use a wire 
rope core made of material natu- 
rally colored blue, but this con- 
tingency is so remote that it is 
believed that it may be disre- 
garded.” 

The Hercules Powder Company 
was likewise recently furnished 
with evidence that the higher of- 
ficials in the Patent Office en- 
deavor to take the business view- 
point even though they may find 
it necessary to refuse to accept a 
given trade-mark. The Hercules 
company endeavored to secure 
registration for “Infallible’ as a 
trade-mark for smokeless powder, 
and when the word was objected 
to as descriptive, it was urged as 
an extenuating circumstance that 
the word had been used in adver- 
tising for 15 years, and that the 
company “has spent a considerable 
amount of money in advertising 
‘Infallible Powder’.” An appeal 
to the Commissioner of Patents 
failed, however, to secure a re- 
versal of the Examiner of Trade- 
Marks. The blow is tempered, 
though, as follows: “Under the 
circumstances it is with great re- 
luctance that I feel I must hold 
this word descriptive. In doing 
so, however, it is with the belief 
that applicant’s use of this word 
has given it a right to exclude 
others from using it as a trade- 
mark on the ground of unfair 
competition.” 

A firm may make a trade-mark 
from the initials of its corporate 
name even though the resulting 
word is uncomfortably close to 
that in use by a rival concern, 
This seems to be the essence of 





the verdict in a trade-mark case 
that has just gone against a well- 
known advertiser, the National 
Fire Proofing Company. The Na- 
tional has spent a large sum of 
money making a place for its mark 
“Natco” in the public mind, and 
when the American Sewer Pipe 
Company recently applied to reg- 
ister “Amco” for substantially the 
same class of goods to which 
“Natco” is applied the National 
Company immediately got busy in 
opposition. 

The very fact that both “Nat- 
co” and “Amco” have been de- 
rived from the respective cor- 
porate names of the firms con- 
cerned and that this practice “is 
becoming common” seems to have 
dictated the disposition of the 
case. In reviewing the decision 
of the Examiner of Trade-marks 
the Assistant Commissioner of 
Patents recalled “Nabisco” of the 
National Biscuit Company and 
“Nalco” of the National Lead 
Company and said: “‘Natco’ be- 
ing dissimilar to ‘Amco’ except 
for the last syllable ‘co’ which is 
the last syllable of hundreds of 
companies that have formed their 
trade-marks from their initials it 
is held that no confusion should 
result from the use of these names 
even on the same class of goods.” 


INVENTOR LOSES—-FAILED TO FILE 


SPECIMENS 


Thirty million pairs of “Presi- 
dent” suspenders made and sold 
to date—that disclosure was a 
high light in the trade-mark con- 
troversy between Hugh G. Mac- 
william and the C. A, Edgarton 
Manufacturing Company (or 
President Suspender Company) 
recently disposed of at the Patent 
Office. Incidentally there was in- 
volved a very interesting trade- 
mark point. Macwilliam claimed 
that he had first used the word 
“President” on suspenders and 
that he had licensed Edgarton to 
manufacture suspenders under his 
patent and to use the name “Presi- 
dent” on the goods but that the 
trade-mark was to be used on the 
licensed goods only so long as the 
license continued in force. How- 
ever, the suspender inventor who 
sought to win title to the trade- 
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mark that has made his invention 
famous did not file “specimens” 
to prove his early use of “Presi- 
dent” as claimed and he lost his 
case. 

“How do you pronounce “Bo 
Ka”? The Examiner of Trade- 
marks declared it would be ‘bou- 
quet” but the man higher up in the 
Patent Office agreed with the orig- 
inator of the word that the usual 
pronunciation might be “Boker.” 
In consequence the No-Vary 
Products Company won its appeal 
and will be allowed to register 
“Bo Ka” as a trade-mark for 
canned salmon, canned fruit, etc. 
Giving an advertiser the benefit 
of the doubt has also resulted in 
allowing the Hench & Dromgold 
Company to get by with “Eco- 
nomic.” The highest tribunal at 
the Patent Office agreed that “Eco- 
nomic” might be descriptive when 
applied to some classes of goods 
but thought it would hardly have 
such significance with respect to 
fertilizer distributors. 


DESCRIPTIVE MARK NOT QUALIFIED 
BY WORD “BRAND” 


“Brand” tacked on to a near- 
descriptive word or other trade- 
mark ineligible will not always 
pass muster at the Patent Office. 
Many advertisers have tried it, 
some of them successfully, but the 
Limestone Phosphate Company 
appealed in vain to the Commis- 
sioner of Patents to instruct his 
subordinates to admit “Limestone 
Brand Phosphate” as a trade-mark 
for laxative for rheumatism. The 
descriptive character of “Lime- 
stone” was, of course, the stum- 
bling block. 

The manufacturer contended 
that the insertion of the word 
“Brand” banished the descriptive 
element and left it non-descriptive 
just as any person would know 
that gold dust is not an ingredient 
of washing powder and that there 
is no ivory in soap. The come- 
back of the reviewing authority 
on this line of reasoning was: 
“If ‘Limestone’ were used as a 
trade-mark on a sewing machine 
or a cotton gin it would be clear- 
ly absurd to contend that the sew- 
ing machine or cotton gin was 
made of limestone or had any 


connection whatever with lime- 
stone. But no reason is seen 
why some preparation from lime- 
stone should not be used as an 
ingredient of applicant’s medicine. 
“It is true that the term ‘Brand’ 
following ‘Limestone’ to some ex- 
tent counteracts the idea conveyed 
that limestone is an ingredient. 
But the general idea conveyed by 
the term ‘Limestone’ whether fol- 
lowed by the word ‘Brand’ or 
not is that the medicine contained 
some preparation having as its 
base limestone, or, if that is not 
true, then the word is equally ob- 
jectionable as being deceptive.” 


WHAT PRODUCTS HAVE SAME DE- 
. SCRIPTIVE QUALITIES? 


If butter and cheese are goods 
of different descriptive properties 
then are butter and condensed 
milk equally distinct, ruled the 
trade-mark authority at the U. S. 
Patent Office in passing on the 
newest angle of the mooted ques- 
ton of what constitute goods of 
the same descriptive properties for 
trade-mark purposes. The appeal 
in this instance was made by the 
Labows Specialty Company which 
did not consider the Trade-mark 
examiner warranted in refusing 
registration to its butter mark, 
“Golden Rod,” merely because the 
Orange County Milk Association 
had already registered “Golden 
Rod” for condensed milk. The 
reviewing authority harked back 
to the decision in the butter- 
cheese case of Lawrence & Son 
vs. Sharples Company and ren- 
dered an opinion in favor of the 
new claimant of “Golden Rod.” 

Another aspect of this same 
question as to when goods over- 
lap has lately gained prominence 
through an appeal in the case of 
William Pearson vs. Thomas L. 
Leeming. Here the trade-marks 
that clashed are “Neolin” and 
“Creolin” and the final opinion 
of the Patent Office tribunal in- 
dicated that if the issue had been 
squarely one of- similarity of 
names for the same class of goods 
both would not have been al- 
lowed. But there was injected a 
nice point as to what constitutes 
kindred goods. “Neolin” was of- 
fered at the Patent Office as a 
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mark for germicides for medical 
and surgical use, whereas “Creo- 
lin” had been registered for dis- 
infectants ‘in liquid form and in 
the form of powder. 

_ That hair-splitting is sometimes 
indulged in when such cases are 
decided is attested by the fact 
that in this instance judgment was 
finally rendered on the considera- 
tion that one of the preparations 
was designed for internal use, 
whereas the other is for external 
use. Under these circumstances 
the head of the Patent Office ruled 
that the protest of the makers of 
the extensively advertised “Creo- 
lin” could not prevail against the 
registration of “Neolin” provided 
the manufacturer of the latter is 
willing to limit his “statement of 
goods” to cover only a germicide 
for external use. 


COSTLY EXPERIENCE THAT MIGHT 
HAVE BEEN AVOIDED 

Make sure, before you invest a 
trade-name with costly advertising 
prestige, that you were really the 
pioneer in its use or that you 
have bought off the original ex- 
ploiters of the term. This moral 
has been pointed by a host of 
hard-fought trade-mark cases and 
the most recent of the number is 
that wherein the Commissioner of 
Patents upheld his Trade-mark 
Division in refusing the plea of 
the Great Bear Spring Company 
that the Bear Lithia Springs 
Company be not allowed to regis- 
ter as a trade-mark a representa- 
tion of a bear. The explanation 
of this outcome is found in the 
fact that evidence was produced 
which showed that Bear Lithia 
Springs Company or its prede- 
cessor began use of the name and 
picture of bruin in the year 1886, 
whereas the Great Bear Spring 
Company, or its predecessor, did 
not put out the bear brand of 
table water until 1890. 


: " ’ 
New Lock to Be Sold—Called 
“Nydia” 

A patented lock will be manufactured 
under the trade-mark, ‘‘Nydia,” by the 
Nydia Bank Lock Co., of Cincinnati 
recently incorporated with a capital 
stock of $50,000, The name_ selected 
is that of the blind girl in Bulwer-Lyt- 
ton’s novel, “The Last Days of 

Pompeii.” 


How Many Grocers? 


Morton Satt CoMPaNny 
“7 ” 


URS 
Cuicaco, I1t., Jan. 12, 1916. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have had a memorandum for some 
little time in reference to an article by 
J. M. Campbell in Printers’ Inx several 
weeks ago which states that certain 
records showed that there was_ one 
grocery store to every 400 people as 
an average throughout the country. 

We certainly wish that that was 
definitely a fact. We know that the 
grocers wish that also. 

Our records are very complete in the 
listing of every retail grocer throughout 
all the jobbing cities with the exception 
of certain Eastern States, and also 
grocers at many small points. 

In — checking these over we find 
that the average is just about one 
grocer to every 200 people. There is 
hardly a place where the number runs 
better than that, namely a grocer for 
more than 200 people, but there are 
several places hans it is less, some 
cities having one grocer for as low a 
number as every 150 people. 

We know that you are anxious to 
have all the matters listed in Printers’ 
Ink show up correctly, so bring this to 
your attention. 

Morton Sart Company. 
C. H. BurtincaME, 
Sales Manager. 


This letter was submitted by Print- 
ERs’ Ink to Mr. Campbell, who answers 
Mr. Burlingame’s criticism as follows: 


H. E. Lesan Apvertisinc AGENCY 
New York, Jan, 15, 1916. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I herewith return Mr. Burlingame’s 
letter of January 12. My statement is 
approximately correct—taking the coun- 
try as a whole, there is a grocer for 
every 400 people—250,000 grocers to 
100,000,000 people. 

There are—it is true—a good many 
general stores, which also carr 
groceries—say there are 650,000 suc 
stores, 300,000 stores altogether which 
carry groceries, ‘That makes one grocer 
for every 333 people. As stated in my 
article, there are some cities where 
there is one grocer for every 200 people 
—in Atlanta, Ga., New Haven, San, 
for example. 

If you will pass along to Mr. Burling- 
ame the following information, he will, 
I think, know that his letter to you was 
worth writing: 

Eighty per cent of the grocery busi- 
ness in cities is done by 20 per cent 
of the stores, and for some products it 
is far better to have distribution in 
only 20 per cent of the stores—the ones 
that ought to handle the product—than 
to try and get the other 80 per cent. 

J. M. CamMppet, 


Nugent and Bell Form Boston 
Partnership 


William D. Nugent, advertising man- 
ager of the Boston Journal, and William 
Bell, formerly advertising manager of 
Filene's department store of that city, 
have organized an advertising agency. 
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Your Knowledge 


of your business combined with 
Our knowledge of the 
Advertising Business 
will prove a winning combination 


We Are Prepared 


to submit a complete ad- 
vertising, selling and mer- 
chandising plan that will 
exactly coincide with the in- 
dividual requirements of mar- 
keting your goods. 
All campaigns undertaken by 
us will be individually 
handled, and no competing 
lines accepted. 


A Request from You 


as outlined below on your letter head or this one signed 
and mailed us puts you under no obligation. Make it 


The Advertising Agency of 


Woodward & Tiernan 
Printing Co. 


bb St. Louis, Mo. 8 


SEOs 
eNGRe WSs: 


wet SES sds 


Dest —_ 
















Your entire campaign 
will be handled exclu- 
sively under one roof from 
the inception of the pot 
straight through copy, art 
work, engraving, composi- 
tion and plating, to a success- 
ful conclusion. This typeof 
complete service is exclusive 
ly a feature of this agency. 
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Letter from the Files of 
e Promotion Department of 


THE NORTH AMERICAN 
Philadelphia 


OFFICERS & DIRECTORS 
WYLIE M GIFFEN, pmesioem? 
JAMES MADISON, War Mars @manacer - 
HECTOR BURNESS. wee Pmes 
GRAFF, rasasuace 


° 
AG ROBINSON 


GY 2 


E83 “SUN -MAID ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS 
> TO THE COMPANY 


Ht WELSH 
CAPITAL $2,500,000 AG.WisHON 


——— 
MEMBERSHIP 6000 GROWERS CAMURDOCHK, secnaranr 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN CO. -nicrce ornics 
aap G MAIN OFFICES HOLLAND SUILOING pein a wenn 
a Fresno, California. 


‘ 
AWARDED HIGHEST HONORS 
POSITION 


SAN FRANCISCO'S 


Mr, C. C. Green, . 
c/o The North American, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


Dear Mr, Green:= 


Just a word or two to express our 
keen appreciation of the co-operation which 
you have given us in connection with our Phila- 
delphia SUN-MAID campaign, In view of your 
statements to us before our advertising was 
placed, we naturally expected a great deal, 
Permit us to say that our expectations have 
been more than realized, Both you and the 
gentlemen associated with you have done a won- 
derful work for us, and one which we want to 
assure you is very much appreciated, 


We have had co-operation in a great 
many cities, which has been generally satis- 
factory, but in no city, and from no newspaper, 
have we had the assistance and the heavy. co- 
operation that has been extended to us by the 
Philadelphia North American, 

With kindest regards, we remain, 

Very truly yours, 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN CO, 


EBGrin FON 
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The Unique Service Which 
inspired This Letter Is at Your 


o™~ ° 
(Clcommand in 
~UN-MAID RAISINS, new to 
») the Philadelphia market, 
“achieved a_ splendid success 
hrough a well-planned advertis- 
ing campaign, and the efforts of 
he Promotion Department of The 
Vorth American. 


The Philadelphia market was 
thought to be a difficult one, but 
Che North American investigated 
onditions and suggested the plan 
vhich has been followed. 


Philadelphia was investigated 
by districts and an unbiased report 
was secured upon the various dis- 
tributing points throughout the 
City. 

A bakery plan was developed 
and a bread maker serving 3,500 
to 4,000 independent grocers was 
secured to make Sun-Maid Raisin 
Bread. 


Four thousand five hundred 
Philadelphia grocers were told of 
the advertising and sales plans by 
a method found through years of 
experience to exert the greatest 
influence upon the dealer. 


We interested a_ well-known 
confectioner in making Sun-Maid 
Raisin Candy. Window demonstra- 
tions, showing the actual manufac- 
ture of Sun-Maid Raisin Candy, 
were made in prominent down- 
town stores. 


Twenty-two distinct methods of 
interesting consumers were 
evolved which had never been used 
before. 


Philadelphia 


Window, counter and store ad- 
vertising of a unique character 
was obtained—dealers thought and 
talked about Sun-Maid Raisins— 
the campaign started with vigorous 
support from the men behind the 
counter. 


But the results are not unusual, 
for in the past six months The 
North American. has done for 
many advertisers what it did for 
the California Associated Raisin 


Company. Each had a different 
problem—each was successfully 
developed. 


The most gratifying part of the work of 
the Promotion Department of The North 
American is the fact that the retailers 
of the City of Philadelphia and vicinity 
have come to know that when The 
North American introduces a campaign, 
it has been well thought out and its suc- 
cess is largely assured. 


The North American’s Promotion De- 
partment stands ready to serve you. 


These are the only requirements: Your 
article must have merit; must be ac- 
ceptable to the market and seasonable; 
and must be backed with an earnestness 
of purpose and the necessary means to 
keep the promises made to the trade. 


Philadelphia’s prosperous market is a 
profitable one and Philadelphia’s re- 
sponsive buyers are numbered among 
The North American’s big family. 


You would do well to consult without 
delay the Promotion Department of The 
North American. This “make-it-pay” 
department (the most unusual of its 
kind in the country) awaits your com- 
mand. 

Representatives in New York, Chicago 
and Philadelphia thoroughly understand 
the work of The North American’s Pro- 
motion Department. A _ letter, phone 
call or telegram will bring one of these 
efficient representatives to your office 
whenever convenient to you. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN 


Philadelphia 


Serapuine-McDevirr, 
347 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, N. Y. 


Knice-CHamMpertatn-Huntsr, Inc, 
Peoples Gas Building 
Chicago, Illinois, 
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DETROIT 


CMG 


Advertising 


“Largest manufacturer of 
its kind in the world’— 


is a strong statement but truthfully 
applied to many companies whose 
advertising we handle. 


Among them are the concerns which 
lead in the following diversified fields: 


Air Rifles Silos 

Coin Machines Stoves and Ranges 

Lumber Vapor Stoves 

Motor Trucks Varnishes 

Overalls Women’s Dresses 
Electric Automobiles 


Isn't this wide experience with success- 
ful national advertising accounts an 
indication that we can serve you 
satisfactorily? 


THE CARL M. GREEN CO. 
Advertising Agents 


SALES DEVELOPMENT THROUGH ADVERTISING 
Detroit 


Free Press Building 
Phone Main 5490 
































Testing the Value of Inquiries 


Yon’t Attribute Particular Inquiries to Making Particular Sales, Rather 
Reduce Sales and Advertising to a Common Denominator 


By C. C. Casey 


THE advertising manager of a 
certain large machinery man- 
ifacturer was having about the 
same difficulties with inquiries as 
most other advertising men have. 

He was getting more inquiries 
than he could get his salesmen to 
sven try to sell, and a lot of im- 
portant people in the organization, 
both in the office and in the field, 
were seriously questioning the 
value of all inquiries because the 
— percentage was going 
~ 

In fact, it was rapidly reaching 
a point where the inquiries not 
sold by men in the field were be- 
ing accepted as the measure of 
the value of the advertising. 

It wasn’t a case of whether a 
particular form of advertising was 
the right form for the particular 
business, but a matter of whether 
the company would continue to 
advertise or cut it out. 

The advertising manager’s job, 
as well as his reputation as an ad- 
vertising man, was at stake. If 
advertising couldn’t help sell this 
machinery, then advertising would 
not be used any longer, and it 
wouldn’t be very pleasant to the 
manager to have to say, when ap- 
plying for a new position, that his 
former job had been abolished be- 
cause he couldn’t make advertis- 
ing help sell the company’s ma- 
chinery. At the very least it 
would involve a lot of “explain- 
ing.’ 


MEANING OF INQUIRIES OFTEN MIS- 
UNDERSTOOD 


Maybe the advertising manager 
went into all this mentally, and 


maybe he didn’t, It is only neces- 
sary to state the facts as they 
loomed up, and it doesn’t particu- 
larly matter what he thought. 
From his actions, however, it is 
fair to say that it was the com- 
pany and not himself he was try- 
ing to save. 

Most of the company officials 


were looking upon advertising as 
6 


“inquiries” and were measuring 
its whole value of advertising by 
the number of inquiries. This is 
a very bad state of mind to let 
an organization get into, and a 
state of mind which is a very nat- 
ural and easy one to create. 

When, later, a sales convention 
was stampeded by half a dozen 
salesmen whose memory was full 
of “bad” inquiries, “wild-goose 
chases,” etc., things began to look 
pretty bad to some of the people 
who “paid the bills.” 

You know, if you value a pea- 
cock solely for its tail and it loses 
the tail, there isn’t much left to 
tie to. So when inquiries ceased 
to make advertising look hand- 
some, a couple of the directors 
who did not understand advertis- 
ing and therefore were against it, 
resolved not to wait for a new 
tail to grow out, but to abandon 
the “peacock.” 

The advertising manager had 
been keeping certain records, of 
course, showing what the sales 
organization was doing with in- 
quiries, but an adjournment of 
the sales convention for lunch, im- 
mediately following the attack on 
inquiries, prevented the records 
being brought in, and the man in 
charge of the convention, himself 
not in sympathy either with the 
advertising or the “rumpus,” met- 
aphorically changed the subject 
by bringing up the next thing on 
the programme at the beginning of 
the afternoon session. 

This barred any answer to the 
attack on the inquiries and the bad 
impression given was not correct- 
ed. After the convention it be- 
came evident that something had 
“hit” the advertising department. 
The two directors who were op- 
posed to the advertising called the 
advertising manager into a board 
meeting, without preparation, to 
give his reasons why the advertis- 
ing should be continued! 

This was the first intimation 
to the advertising manager that 
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anything so serious was likely to 
result from the convention inci- 
dent, and he was wholly unpre- 
pared to defend the advertising. 
He was able to get his reports 
together, however, and made an 
effort to answer the convention 
attacks on the inquiries, but mere 
figures are dry at best and when 
they are on the defensive they 
are at even a greater disadvantage 
and not very convincing. The 
best he could do was to get a 
postponement of the final decision 
to another meeting, two weeks 
away. 

His records on inquiries showed 
about everything anybody could 
think of wanting to know—fortu- 
nately—but they were simply fig- 
ures, and as figures they were so 
uninviting that nobody seemed to 
want to read them. And there 
you are—where do you get off 
when you make reports which no 
one reads? 

But there still was a little time 
to make the reports interesting, 
and the advertising manager was 
now convinced that he had a 
bigger job ahead of him to sell 
the company on continuing the 
advertising than he would have 
had to start advertising if none 
had ever been done by the com- 
pany. 

WHAT DO FIGURES MEAN, ANYWAY 


The first step in the process of 
making the figures interesting, 
and making them such as could 
be safely used at the coming di- 
rectors’ meeting, was really to find 
out what the reports indicated, or 
could be made to prove. 

One report showed the inquiries 
and sales by months and by States 
for each periodical used. 

Another report showed the 
same information for each letter, 
circular or other piece of mail ad- 
vertising. 

A recapitulation showed inquir- 
ies by States, by months, and also 
the sales resulting from inquiries 
in the same States for the same 
months. 

The inquiry figures were all 
kept by the advertising depart- 
ment, showing inquiries sent to 
salesmen, and the sales made to 
prospective customers who had 


inquired for something as a result 
of advertising, before purchasing, 

When an inquiry was received, 
a card record was made showing 
what was inquired for and what 
from, and the date, and the card 
was filed alphabetically behind a 
State and county tab. 

Sales sheets were checked each 
day against the card files, which 
also contained names accumulatd 
in several other ways (supposed'y 
a complete prospect list), so that 
all users could be removed to a 
separate file. 

When a sale was made to a 
firm who had inquired for any- 
thing at any time, the sale, of 
course, was marked or noted on 
what in that case would be an 
inquiry card. 

This gave the advertising credit 
for having helped make the sale, 
and this was where the inquiry 
sales-records came from. 

These records were considered 
inconsistent by sales department 
officials, in that they showed, not 
the sales made as a result of in- 
quiries—which was not practical, 
since sales were all made by sales- 
men—but sales to people who had 
inquired for something. 

If all the possible customers in 
a given territory could be made 
to answer the advertising, then, 
under this plan of checking, all 
sales made in that territory would 
have to yield some credit to ad- 
vertising, on the face of these re- 
ports, and sales executives weren't 
willing to “see” that, 

The advertising manager con- 
tended that this was fair, since it 
was not claimed that advertising 
actually sold the machinery, but 
that it only helped. He argued 
that if a man was sufficiently im- 
pressed by advertising arguments 
to write the company for more 
information about the company’s 
machinery ‘or its uses, then he 
should be easier to sell and that 
the advertising had done some 
work for which it should have 
credit. 

_Of course, sales department offi- 
cials interjected a lot of “Oh! 
Buts” here, based mostly on the 
alleged inconsistencies in the de- 
tails. That accounted in a meas- 
ure for the weakness of the im- 
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MR. KENNETH GROESBECK 


specialist during the past 
ten years in house organs 
and distinctive printing, 
contributor to Printing Art, 
The Graphic Arts, Harpers, 
Everybody’s, etc., and Uni- 
versity Lecturer in English 
Literature, is associated as 


vice-president with 


THE 
HARRY PORTER COMPANY 


Advertising and Merchandising Counsel 
18 East Forty-first Street 
New York 
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Specify 


‘Warren’ 
Coated Punting Papers 


Cameo-Dull Coated—Lustro-Fine Glossy 
Cum berland-Glossy—Silkote-Semi- Dull 


Printone-Imitation Coated 














They are the finest papers made for 
the very best printing work—booklets, 
catalogs, folders, price lists, announce- 
ments, envelope stuffers, display sheets 
and cards, press proofs and all the 
other uses of high-grade stock. All 
these papers are standardized as to 
quality, weight, finish and color—and 
how much this means only the expe- 
rienced buyer of printing knows. The 
Warren Mills, incidentally, are the first 
in this os to = such —e 
zation of their products. ine on 
your letterhead will bring you our 
special portfolio of specimen sheets 
and jobs. You ought to have it in 
your office. 


163 Devonshire St. 
S. D. Warren & Co. peeve: 
Manufacturers of STANDARDS in Coated and Uncoated 
Book Papers 


If you find any difficulty in getting Warren Papers from your Printer 
or Paper Dealer, we shall appreciate your kindness if 
you will report the case to us in detail, 





**Constant excellence of product— 
the highest type of competition. ’’ 
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yression made by the advertising 
lepartment’s reports. 

It might be well to explain here 
that the advertising manager had 
allowed the company officials, as 
was explained before, to get 
thoroughly grounded in what we 
might call at least a partially false 
conception that the only value of 
advertising is in the sales that are 
made as a result of the inquiries 
traceable to advertising. 

If they had been taught that 
advertising can have value with- 
out bringing inquiries, the prob- 
lem of defending the advertising 
because inquiries proved unsal- 
able never would have come up. 

But he had worked on the basis 
of the “public opinion” in the 
office as he found it, and all his 
records were kept to prove, not 
the value of the advertising re- 
gardless of inquiries, but its value 
because of inquiries. 

But, be the basis right or wrong, 
his problem now was to prove (to 
people who could see no value in 
advertising except in~ inquiries, 
and who now doubted the value 
of inquiries) that the advertising 
had been profitable. He simply 
had to prove the value of the in- 
quiries. 

In analyzing the figures which 
had been kept, it was found that 
in some States (for the purposes 
of this article, sales territories 
can be taken as even States) as 
many as one inquiry in three had 
been sold. On the face of the re- 
ports this looked like a remark- 
ably energetic following up of 
inquiries, as well as a remarkably 
high quality of inquiries. 

In some States, however, as low 
as one inquiry in 20 had been sold 
This apparently proved the con- 
tentions of some of the salesmen 
that inquiries were a “pest” and 
not a help. If a man had to make 
20 trips to make one sale from an 
a, he probably would rather 
take his chances on his own tips. 

The analysis, dealing with these 
figures, also showed up the fact 
that the sales made to people who 
sent inquiries, and which were 
therefore included in the adver- 
tising credits, were often made a 
year or even two or three or 
more years after the inquiry was 


received by the salesmen, or even 
by salesmen who had not been in 
that territory when the inquiry 
was handled. 

It really didn’t look at all good. 
The whole case seemed to be go- 
ing against the inquiries. The 
analysis seemed to be uncovering 
nothing but proofs that the at- 
tacks on the inquiries were justi- 
fied, and that the reports really 
meant nothing, so far as showing 
advertising value was concerned. 

For instance, in a New Eng- 
land State, 640 inquiries had been 
turned over to salesmen in the 
three years covered by the re- 
ports, and the reports showed that 
during that time 224 sales (ex- 
pressed in pieces of machinery) 
had been made to those inquiries. 
When analyzed, though, it was 
found that of the 640 inquiries 
sent to salesmen during the three 
years, only 37 had been sold with- 
in a year after being sent. One 
hundred and fifty-four of the 
sales were to people who had in- 
quired prior to the three-year 
period under consideration. The 
other 33 sales were made to in- 
quiries between one and_ three 
years old 


VALUE OF INQUIRIES IN THE LARGE 


It began to look as if all the 
reports had been made for use 
against the advertising, until a 
suggestion was made to test the 
advertising on a basis of the re- 
ports, but without trying to show 
that particular inquiries helped 
make particular sales. 

The suggestion was acted upon, 
as any constructive suggestion 
would have been, under the cir- 
cumstances, 

Total sales figures by States 
were, of course, easily available. 
In arranging the States to get 
them in some order with regard 
to sales, it was found that they 
“sorted themselves” in all kinds 
of ways. Large population was 
likely to put a State up top in 
amount of sales, but wasn’t sure 
to do so. There seemed no defi- 
nite rule. 

So, instead of arranging States 
in the order of the aggregate 
amount of sales made, it was de- 
cided to arrange them in the order 
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of the amount of sales expressed 
in sales per thousand possible cus- 
tomers, as shown by the possible- 
customer card files, without re- 
gard to the source of cards. 

This put at the top those States 
where the largest sales per thou- 
sand possible customers had been 
made, and this arrangement re- 
duced population and _size-of- 
agency variables to a fairly 
impartial basis. 

It was found that some States 
had sold up to nearly 250 sales 
per thousand possible customers 
(expressed in units of machin- 
ery), while others had sold as low 
as 50 pieces, over a period of 
three years. 

A chart was then drawn up, to 
small scale, and the sales figures 
drawn in. 

After the sales lines had been 
drawn in, the total number of in- 
quiries—inquiries were still taken 
as the easiest measure of the 
amount of advertising done in 
each State—were divided by the 
number of thousand possible-cus- 
tomer cards, and the result was 


drawn in on the chart, each State 


alongside the sales lines with 
which it compared. This showed 
inquiries per thousand possible 
customers, alongside sales to the 
same scale. 

When finished, the chart showed 
a remarkably hopeful result, prac- 
tically a photograph showing the 
relation of advertising to sales. 


SUBSTANTIAL RESULTS ARRIVED AT 


The length of the sales lines, 
showing sales per thousand possi- 
ble customers, followed the length 
of the advertising lines, showing 
inquiries per thousand possible 
customers. 

When inquiry lines were long, 
showing a large number of inquir- 
ies per thousand possible custom- 
ers, sales lines also were long, and 
vice versa—in a manner that was 
graphic. 

There were many variable ele- 
ments, of course—greater effi- 
ciency of men, better crop condi- 
tions, and a lot of other things— 
but the tendency was for sales to 
“grow thick” exactly in proportion 
as advertising inquiries were 
“planted thick.” 


In other words, even though 
salesmen ignored inquiries, their 
prospect list as a whole was edu- 
cating itself to buy, and was 
buying freely or rottenly in pro- 
portion to the number who could 
be induced to write the company 
for more information, 

It was encouraging information ; 
it put new ginger into the adver- 
tising department staff, and gave 
the advertising manager a night’s 
pleasant dreams. 

Because of the variable ele- 
ments, a tendency chart was made 
up from the original chart, show- 
ing averages only. Where adver- 
tising was strong, sales also aver- 
aged strong. Where advertising, 
expressed in inquiries per thou- 
sand possible customers, slanted 
down, there the sales slumped. 

This chart was drawn large, on 
a sheet six feet long by four_feet 
wide, in two striking colors, bright 
orange yellow for sales and bright 
red for advertising. 

The advertising manager, him- 
self enthused to the toes with the 
discovery the analyst had made, 
took a certain “pleasure” in a 
“revengeful feeling” as he chose 
the colors. Bright red, as most 
advertising men of course know, 
is an insistent, even irritating, 
color and would irritate and liter- 
ally burn the advertising lines 
into the minds of the directors at 
the meeting. It would put “fight” 
into them: It would get “on their 
nerves,” probably without them 
knowing why. He reasoned, with 
some chuckles, that the two direc- 
tors who were self-appointed 
judges at the coming meeting 
would squirm as they studied 
those red lines. 

The orange yellow lines (as 
most advertising men know, 
orange yellow is cheerful, hope- 
ful) were equally chosen with a 
purpose—there was just enough 
orange (red and yellow) to get 
a base color, with the cheerful, 
hopeful, coaxing yellow predomi- 
nating—a teaser to make those 
same directors hungry for the 
sales which those lines repre- 
sented, and particularly hungry 
for the sales represented by the 
longer orange-yellow lines at the 
top of the chart. 
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To the manufacturer 
who has hesitated 


to consider national advertising because his appropria- 
tion would not allow a beginning in more than one of 
the leading women’s magazines the following table 
must have tremendous significance. It shows the 
number of advertisements carried during 1915 by the 
five general magazines leading the women’s field: 


Good Housekeeping . . . . 2,899 
Second Magazine . . . . . 1,997 
Third Magazine. . . .. . 1,692 
Fourth Magazine ... . . 1,406 
Fifth Magazine . . . . . . 41,144 


There is a reason for this overwhelming lead. One 
prominent agency put it this way: 


“Tf we could be as sure,” they said, “of getting the 
sort of results from most magazines that we get from 
Good Housekeeping, there would be more magazine 
advertising.” 


We answer letters. 


Good Housekeeping 
Magazine 


119 West 40th Street, New York City 
C. Henry Hathaway, Advertising Manager 
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Sales Man— 


Manufacturer— 


Adv. Manager— 
Copy Man— 


Now appearing daily in The Chicago Herald is the greatest 
series of articles on business building that has ever been writ- 
ten in any time or any land. It is a symposium on sales devel- 
opment, contributed by the world’s foremost experts in con- 
structive selling. 


No man interested in sales or advertising can afford to miss 
this series, this chance to read the best great brains can offer. 
The man who has arrived knows less than their sum total; the 
ambitious youth should thank his stars for this unique 
opportunity to sit at the feet of the great ones and learn. 


Better Bigger Business 


Read these articles daily in the Chicago Herald. They will 
cover every important subject of interest to manufacturer, ad- 
vertising man and business man, and be written by America’s 
greatest business builders. No sales manager, manufacturer or 
traveling man should fail to read every one of them, and the 
retailer will find in them much to learn. 


Daily on The Chicago Herald’s Editorial Page 


If the exclusive Herald readers were collected together, 

they would fill the north side of Chicago and all north 

shore suburbs without a single other newspaper entering 
there. 
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On the big chart, the lines, al- 
ternating bright red and orange 
yellow, were three inches wide, 
seven pairs of them, one for each 
of seven groups of States. The 
big chart was hung on the wall in 
the directors’ room, before the 
meeting assembled, and sufficient 
explanation was hand lettered— 
big—on the chart, to make it clear 
without further explanation. 

Of course the advertising man- 
ager had no very great difficulty 
holding the appropriation, and 
even increasing it, with that big 
chart “daring” even the “judges” 
to pass: judgment against the ad- 
vertising, but the details of the 
meeting are not really a part of 
this article—the purpose of which 
is only to show one way of testing 
the value of the inquiries. 

To sum up, the analysis of this 
chart and the line of research 
which it brought up uncovered 
the following points on the value 
of inquiries: 

First—The value of an inquiry 
does not depend as much upon its 
cost as might be supposed, 

Second—Quantity of inquiries 
is better than quality, viewed from 
the standpoint of aggregate sales 
—-total sales at the end of the year 
—provided inquiries are used as a 
means of getting educational ma- 
terial into the hands of prospective 
customers, 

Third—two hundred inquiries a 
year per thousand possible cus- 
tomers, simply asking for general 
educational material and not even 
turned over to salesmen at all, 
likely will affect gross sales more 
than the same amount of invest- 
ment in advertising to bring a 
class of inquiries which salesmen 
can sell. The reason is that more 
people can, at a low cost, be in- 
duced to send for “information” 
(educational inquiries) than can 
be made, even at a high cost, to 
ask to see a salesman. 

Fourth—The value of the in- 
quiry does not depend upon how 
near it brings the customer to 
telephoning for a salesman, or 
telegraphing his order for your 
goods. The real value of the in- 
quiry in the aggregate is in the 
educational work it makes possi- 
ble, and inquiries properly fol- 


lowed up by the home office on 
this basis will have their average 
value regardless of the treatment 
they receive from salesmen. 

Fifth—A hundred thousand in- 
quiries a year which “dynamite” 
away the wall of reserve and op- 
position between the customer and 
your goods, even though not a sin- 
gle sale can be traced to the in- 
quiries, will help sell more goods 
in the end than the relative num- 
ber (the number which could be 
obtained at the same cost) of 
“send your salesmen to see us” 
kind of inquiries. 

Sixth—It is not fair to adver- 
tising to judge its value by the 
inquiries turned into sales, even 
if inquiries were all followed up 
by crack salesmen bent on prov- 
ing the value of the inquiries—an 
ideal condition which usually is 
reversed. 

Seventh—Judge the value of the 
advertising by the total sales 
made, not by the sales made to the 
people who send the inquiries. 

Eighth—If your sales are made 
by salesmen, then use inquiries to 
educate prospective customers and 
not to sell goods, because the 
more “sales” insistence that is put 
into inquiry-bringing advertising, 
the fewer inquiries it will bring 
and the less chance you will have 
of getting additional educational 
material to the men your salesmen 
are already calling on. 

By “sales insistence” is meant 
advertising which forces the 
goods, pushes constantly for the 
order, rather than featuring the 
uses of the goods. 

Ninth—Don’t give salesmen, or 
anybody else, a chance to judge 
advertising by any specific inci- 
dent, good or bad. Teach them 
to look for the value in the annual 
sales sheet. 

Tenth—And last, but not least, 
don’t let anybody forget that ad- 
vertising pressure and sales re- 
sults must be measured by the 
same yardstick—don’t measure ad- 
vertising in “Avoirdupois” and 
sales in “Troy’—don’t compare 
$10,000 worth of advertising in 
New York State with $10 in Ari- 
zona, or sales in the same way, 
without reducing each to a com- 
mon denominator. 





How a College Advertising Course 
May Help 


Universities Should Fit Men for the Business of Advertising, Not Turn 
Out Advertising Men 


By H. H. Franklin 


President, H. H. Franklin 


Manufacturing pune (Franklin Motor 


Cars), 


Syracuse, N. 


B. POWELL’S article in 

¢ Printers’ Ink of January 13, 
entitled “What a Young Man 
Should Know Who Goes Into Ad- 
vertising,” is interesting to the 
manufacturer in that it shows that 
real and intelligent effort is be- 
ing made to put advertising 
courses in colleges and universi- 
ties on a practical basis. 

In my opinion the first thing 
for the college or university to 
do is to settle that it is not go- 
ing to try to turn out advertising 
men, but only to fit men for the 
business of advertising. 

A mechanical engineer is a me- 
chanical engineer when he gets 
his degree, but there is no me- 
chanical-engineering plant for him 
to go to. He is simply fitted for 
lines of work calling for the 
knowledge he has gained and the 
ability he has developed. He is 
not an automobile engineer. How- 
ever, mechanical engineers are the 
only men we hire in our automo- 
bile engineering and designing de- 
partments. Why do we hire me- 
chanical engineers? Because their 
training fits them for the business 
of learning our business. We 
would not hire a civil engineer 
for the job. He might have the 
brains, but not the foundation 
knowledge needed to start with 
and which he would need all the 
way through. 

A mechanical engineer may not 
get ahead very fast and may never 
amount to much, Only about one 
out of five that we hire becomes 
valuable beyond routine work, but 
without the training he could not 
do the routine work. ; 

Now, colleges can in time, if 
they will give up trying to make 
advertising men, settle on a course 
that will fit men to enter the ad- 
vertising field, the same as me- 
chanical-engineering courses fit 


men to enter engineering fields. 

And what should the training be 
to fit a man to enter the advertis- 
ing business? 

First, he should have education 
and should be no more able to’ 
get an advertising degree. without 
education than the mechanical en- 
gineer can get his degree without 
the foundation education. His 
diploma should be hard to get, 
because of the basic education, as 
well as the work in the actual 
advertising course. 

Then the course should be the 
fundamentals that fit the man to 
enter the advertising business, the 
same as the mechanical-engineer- 
ing course fits him to enter the 
business of automobile engineer- 
ing. What are these fundamentals? 
Settle that right and the college 
is ready to go ahead on a practical 
basis. 


COURSE SHOULD HELP IN GENERAL 
BUSINESS 


I will not undertake to name 
the fundamentals or to outline the 
course, but the graduate would 
have a training that would be 


mighty valuable. The mechanical 
engineer is ready to go into many 
lines of work because of his col- 
lege training, and your advertising 
graduate would be ready to go 
into most any business, because, if 
his college training gave him any- 
thing worth while for the adver- 
tising business, he would fit quite 
as well in business at most any 
point—simply for the reason that 
you cannot be a good advertising 
man and not be a good man for 
business. 

The graduate might eventually 
find out that he was better on copy 
than anything else, the same as 
the mechanical engineer often spe- 
cializes even in automobile engi- 


neering. Even if he were a “born” 
0 
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Any Executive 
Advertising Manager 
Sales Manager 


who writes us on his business letterhead will, without 
cost or obligation, receive — 


‘“‘BASIC ADVERTISING’”’ 
every month for a year—and these two books: 


“A TWENTY-MILLION-DOLLAR OPPORTUNITY” 


By a Well-Known Authority 
AND 


“BUILDING A BUSINESS” 


By EDWARD MOTT WOOLLEY 


“BASIC ADVERTISING” is an instructive and inspirational monthly 
magazine which deals exclusively with the basic principle of advertising. 


“A TWENTY- MILLION - DOLLAR OPPORTUNITY” — shows 
how to take fullest advantage of the greatest selling proposition in America. 


“BUILDING A BUSINESS” is written in Mr. Woolley’s inimitable 
style. Itis a story which should be read by every executive, every sales 
manager, every advertising manager. It tells about the origin and develop- 
ment of this wonder plant— 


THE HOME OF 


Srcks 


Passaic Metal Ware Company, Passaic, N. J. 


SALES OFFICES : 
NEW YORK BOSTON CLEVELAND CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
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Full Value—and then some! 


IS WHAT 


0 S A | UH are 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


is giving advertisers. Its average paid circulation for 1915 was 


125,380 


AVERAGE GROSS 130,700 COPIES 


It started with 117,158 paid on January Ist, 1915 
and finished with 136,848 paid December 15th, 1915 


Rates: 50 cents a line. Full pages $350. 
These rates are based on 115,000 circulation. 


CHEAPEST FARM PAPER ADVERTISING 
IN THE UNITED STATES! 


Fern. Stock Hone does not pay canvassers or subscription agencies 


a cash bonus per name. 
It does not sell agents premiums at one-half their cost in order to 
cover up bonus-giving. 
Fern. Stock Howe is trying to make a paper that farmers will 
take because they want it. 
It has a regular staff of forty-five writers furnishing ‘live, vital 
matter. . | 


Feen Sort Hone will welcome regulation by the Post Office 


Department that will prevent the giving of 
premiums or offering any extraneous inducements for subscriptions. 


“THE FOREMOST FARM PAPER OF THE NORTHWEST’’ 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Chicago New York 
J. C. Billingslea A. H. Billingslea 
1119 Advertising Bldg. 1 Madison Ave. 


St. Louis Detroit 
A. D. McKinney Chas. H. Anthony 
Third Nat’l Bank Bldg. ‘ 1408 Kresge Bldg. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Member Agricultural Publishers Association 
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copy-writer he would be a better 
one because of the right kind of 
college course. 

The advertising course would 

ive the man more than the neces- 
ary training to fit him for ad- 
vertising work. It would give him 
he science of advertising in such 
. way that if he went into other 
business, or became a_ business 
nan himself, he would know right 
iway that advertising is a part 
f business; he would have the 
fundamentals which take some of 
us business men many years to 
find out, and, after a few genera- 
tions or a few big crops of grad- 
uates, think what would be the 
influence on the business world! 

Great will be the day when ad- 
vertising is a part of all business 
training, I am thinking now of 
the fact that only a small per cent 
of business men even believe in 
advertising, much less know any- 
thing about it. 

Commercial schools are a great 
help to business. Engineering 
courses are a great help .to busi- 
ness. Advertising courses can be 
a great help to business. 





Selling Furniture to the 
Farmer on Approval 


(Portion of address of Hugh McVey, 
advertising counselor Successful Farm- 
ing in the lecture course for furniture 
dealers of the Grand Rapids Furniture 
Record.) 


AFEW days ago I visited a 
dealer in a town of only 800 
people, who has made a remarka- 
ble success in selling furniture to 
farmers,, He has established in 
the minds of the farmers in his 
community, a reputation for know- 
ing furniture. His store is the 
recognized centre of knowledge 
of the furniture business in his 
part of the country. He sells fur- 
niture on approval, furnishing a 
room or a house complete, with 
the understanding that the cus- 
tomer can return any or all of it 
if not satisfactory. He told me 
that in the last year he had fur- 
nished practically nineteen homes 
on approval and that only twenty 
per cent of the goods had been re- 
turned or exchanged, and that the 
pieces exchanged represented 
largely novelties. Any furniture 


man ought to be able to establish 
a reputation like this man in his 
community or go out of the furni- 
ture business. 

I know that the character of 
goods purchased by farmers can 
be increased by this approval plan. 
In a town where have done 
some work with the merchants, 
encouraging them to handle better 
merchandise and push it, I was 
able to get the dealer handling 
the Hoosier Kitchen Cabinets to 
place them on approval. The 
Hoosier people will tell you that 
in that town there has been a 
good increase in the volume of 
the dealer’s business in the last 
year. The dealer in this town 
simply secured permission to de- 
liver the kitchen cabinet for a 
week’s trial, on approval, with the 
understanding that he would take 
them back, even if they were 
slightly damaged, without argu- 
ment, if the housewives would not 
keep them. 

It is safe to do this kind of bus- 
iness with the farmer, because he 
is a safe risk. I think he is more 
honest than the average run o 
people. In addition to this, he 
doesn’t move as often, and being 
a man of property he could, if 
necessary, be forced to meet his 
bills, In my investigations among 
dealers, I have found that credit 
losses to farmers amount to prac- 
tically nothing. In most cases the 
dealer knows the farmer intimate- 
ly, and, in fact, has known him 
for a number of years. In devel- 
oping this new plan of selling on 
approval, it is important that you 
create a prestige as an expert on 
furniture. 


Newark “Star” and “Eagle” 
Sold 


The assets of the Newark Daily Ad- 
vertiser Publishing Company, cons’sting 
of the Eagle, a morning paper, and the 
Evening Star, were sold January 17 to 
William Wallace Chapin, former pub- 
lisher of the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, 
San Francisco Call and Chicago Herald. 
The sale was made by the receivers of 
the properties of James Smith, Jr., who 
held a controlling interest in the pub- 
lishing company. The price paid was 
$235,000. 

Other bidders were Andrew M. Law- 
rence, of Chicago, formerly connected 
with the Hearst newspapers, and Charles 
ui aun of New York, representing 
Paul lock, Inc, 








A Substitute for Form Letters That 
Increases Responsiveness 


Developing Inquiries and Closing Sales with the Standardized Letters 


By a Censor of Correspondence 


[EpitorraL Note:—The author of 
the following suggestive article is writ- 
ing on the basis ot experiences with one 
of this country’s best-known advertisers. 
The methods outlined here have all been 
tested in a business where every inquiry 
represents a possible sale of a “unit” 
amounting to large amounts.] 


ET us begin talking about 
form letters and substitutes 
for them by assuming that most 
of us have faith in form letters— 
of the right kind, (That elusive 
just- right. kind!) It is one of 
the rules of good writing that 
the subject at hand should have 
sympathetic treatment; the writer 
must be either in favor of the 
point under discussion or dead set 
against it—whichever the case, he 
must have a sympathetic, broad 
and understanding outlook on the 
matter at hand and must assume 
the same of his readers. Let us 
assume, then, that’ we all, tenta- 
tively at least, favor form let- 
ters. Of the right kind, of course! 
And let us assume also, for this 
is important, that those who do 
not exactly favor form letters are 
interested in a substitute for them; 
are most interested, indeed, in a 
“something better,’ a something 
just a trifle more like personal let- 
ters, like dictated ones. 


Before we go further with the 
discussion of substitutes for form 
letters, let us consider a few il- 
lustrations. These specimen stand- 
ardized letters and paragraphs 
will show in a specific way just 
‘how a body of standardized let- 
ters and paragraphs may be ta- 
ken and used, may be modified to 
suit various emergencies, various 
types of prospects and various 
territorial conditions. In these 
letters following, one will notice 
that the additions and modifica- 
tions are shown up in caps. Hav- 
ing read these one will gain a 
clearer idea of the explanations 


given and uses suggested later on. 
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The Sharpe Tool Company, 
Billings, Ky. 
Attention, John Sharpe. 

Dear Sir: 

Not many miles from you at BOWL- 
ING GREEN, in your own State, KEN- 
TUCKY, there is another company like 
your own, saving many dollars through 
the use of the Spot System of Ac- 
countancy. This is the FL/ ieee TOOL 
COMPANY. 

It would be idle to draw comparisons 
and say that what these FLASH people 
are doing, you can do! At the same 
time, we cannot resist mentioning that 
the Spot System has saved money for 
hundreds of companies, many of them 
TOOL MANUFACTURERS like your- 
selves. While the system itself -is con- 
fidential and, possibly for that reason, 
rather hard to talk about, yet we can 
show you some pretty fine figures cover- 
ing the State of KENTUCKY. 

IN KENTUCKY THE SPOT SYS- 
TEM IS INSTALLED IN OVER 400 
STORES. IN PARTICULAR WOULD 
WE REFER YOU TO THE HARP 
HARDWARE COMPANY, JOBBERS 
AT BOWLING GREEN, TO THE 
gu ICKSTEP RUBBER HEEL COM- 

ANY, MANUFACTURERS IN 
vou R OWN CITY; TO THE FROLIC 
TOY FACTORY AT CLAY, TO THE 
HANDY HARDWARE SUPPLY 
HOUSE OF LEXINGTON. 

It is for your own good that we are 
anxious to tell you of the Spot System, 
and while we do not want to seem over- 
zealous, we cannot refrain from asking 
you to get in touch with these people 
right in your own State, and aiso with 
us. You can reason that if the SIL- 
VERNAILS HARDWARE COMPANY 
(OF SMITH’S FALLS) with a capital 
of around $12,000 saved twice the cost 
of the system in one year, there is actual 
money in it for you, with your business. 

Consider these statements carefully. 
Remember, that we give data, actual 
facts regarding satished users. We 
don’t want you to go into this, either, 
until you, understand fully just what 
the Spot System is doing, how it can ‘be 
used without additional bookkeeping 
service, and how it will save you hard 
iron dollars every day of the year. 

But we do want you to find out about 
this system and how valuable it is in 
HARDWARE AND TOOL’ COM- 
PANIES. So we are going to ask you, 
in a friendly way, if you won’t sign the 
enclosed card and send it to us right 
now? Then when our MR. STILLMAN, 
who comes into your vicinity next month 
—not TWENTY-FOUR DAYS FROM 
NOW—will personally call to tell you 
about the System and what it will do 
for your business, how it will build up 
profits for you! In the meantime we 
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Advertisers Who Know 


Chicago merchants know Chicago advertising 
mediums. 


They have to know them. The success of their 
business depends on it. Their entire advertising 
appropriation is concentrated in Chicago, so their 
entire attention is concentrated on the value of 
Chicago advertising mediums. 


These merchants for years have bought more 
space in The Chicago Daily News, six days a week, 
than in any other Chicago newspaper in seven days. 
The figures for local display advertising in Chicago 
newspapers for 1915 are: 


Agate Lines 


The Daily News.. (six days).... 5,627,296 


Second paper..... (seven days).. 5,248,581 
Third paper...... (six days).... 3,436,664 
Fourth paper..... (seven days).. 3,190,010 
Fifth paper...... (seven days).. 3,003,246 
Sixth paper....... (six days).... 2,604,337 


Seventh paper.... (six days).... 1,332,069 


These figures ought to be significant to the 
national advertiser seeking the Chicago market. 


The Chicago Daily News 


Over 400,000 daily 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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will send yo 
regarding this real profit-sharing system. 
So why not act quickly and let us 


ou booklets and other data 


hive that card? Investigation will cost 
yu nothing. Awaiting your reply, we 
are Very truly yours, 





N. B.—If you don’t care to use the 
c.rd just use the other side of this 
letter. 

This foregoing might be called 
« standardized letter suited to pro- 
ioting prospects in different 
States where some business had 
already been developed. Such a 
standardized form could, with 
very few modifications, be used 
os a general promotion letter pre- 
ceding a salesman’s call. A cor- 
respondent or an intelligent copy- 
ist familiar with the statistics of 
the territory could easily supply 
the data and thus produce a let- 
ter at once personal, definite in 


‘its appeal, yet at the same time 


less expensive than a dictated let- 
tek, 

Paragraphs, too, may be added 
based on information sent in by 
salesmen, if there are any, and if 
the information is of importance. 

Following, however, is a pro- 
motion letter to a prospect living 
in a territory where there are no 
salesmen. This is the first letter 
in a series soliciting business. 
The entire series would take in 
about five letters from two weeks 
to a month apart. This letter, in- 
cidentally, plays up the business 
of the prospect rather than his 
State. Thus, instead of telling 
what companies in his State have 
used the product (a hypothetical 
system) to be sold, this letter re- 
lates how many different compa- 
nies similar to that of the man 
being promoted have used the 
“system” (which, by the way, is 
just an illustration fabricated for 
convenience; a “system,” in fact, is 
taken as an illustration, for if such 
standardized letters are logical in 
selling something well-nigh in- 
tangible, they are logical in pro- 
moting and selling other tangible 
products of man’s ingenuity and 
skill), 

Che Daily Butter Service Company, 
Makers of Dairy Products, 
Glenville, N. ; 
YEAR SIRS: 

KNOWING THAT YOU: SELL 
“DAIRY BUTTER DAILY” and that 
nost of your customers buy “on tick,” 


that you have, in other words, a credit 
business, we also know that you will be 
interested in Spot’s System of Account- 
ancy. 

This is frank, but so are we! We 
offer you a system whereby you will 
save money in beadiles your credit busi- 
ness, at the same time will have no 
bookkeeping expense other than you 
have now. The System is so worked 
out that a DAIRY COMPANY, for in- 
stance, will have its credit customers 
automatically brought to light and those 
who pay “sooner or later” led to pay 
sooner rather than later. 

There are other things the System 
does, besides bringing your credit and 
bookkeeping department all under “one 
hat” and aay | it there, no matter 
how big your business grows. But just 
read the enclosed facsimile letters of 
TWO DAIRYMEN. AND OVER 100 
DAIRYMEN USE THIS SYSTEM 
TO-DAY! It saves money for them!! 

One beauty of the System is that, it 
doesn’t interfere with your present or- 
ganization or routine or present system 
of books. It involves no additional ex- 
pense and it helps cut down overhead— 
after all, overhead is what eats u 
profits! Particularly in the DAIR 
BUSINESS if we are rightly informed. 
At any rate, you do not have, one takes 
it, objections to saving money! 

Whatever 7 may feel about the Spot 
System, we’d like to have just a word 
from you. Investigation is inexpensive, 
you know, and when you send us back 
the enclosed card with your name on it, 
your address, and such remarks as you 
may care to add, we shall be pleased to 
send you other data, booklets, and fold- 
ers. We do not, by the way, call this 
“literature,” but just plain facts! 

After all, it is facts that count, so you 
will not be disappointed if you return 
the card to-day. 

Expectantly, 


It will be noticed how very 
few changes are involved in the 
copying of such a letter, yet how 
it is so built that a paragraph may 
be added here and there and a 
P. S. if desired to tell a little 
more about the upbuilding of 
dairy profits (or any other kind 
of profits) through this hypothet-. 
ical system. 

Following is a follow-up. Note 
the personal tone of it and the 
specific references to the business 
of the prospect. Also observe 
how a letter of this sort can be 
longer than the average “form” 
that is processed and that it can 
have in it “little grace notes,” that 
is, friendly phrases so natural in 
speaking and therefore so appeal- 
ing in writing. Note, most of all, 
how very few changes are neces- 
sary, therefore how little a copyist 
would have to add to make the 
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letter applicable. Note, however, 
that, by making each paragraph 
rather distinct, opportunity is 
given to insert other paragraphs 
if the correspondent should so 
choose. 


The Sparkling Spring Water Company, 
North Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 
Attention, Lake Brothers. 
Dear Sirs: 

About two weeks ago—or was it three? 
—you received from us a short letter 
regarding the Spot System of account- 
ance. ‘This letter referred, if we re- 
member correctly, to the SEVENTY 
NORTH CAROLINA FRIENDS using 
the Spot System of—well, we might call 
it money-saving! 

However, in that letter we failed to 
bring out one most interesting point. 
A point particularly appealing to any- 
one in the MINERAL OR SPRING 
WATER BUSINESS lies in the fact 
that the Spot System cuts down over- 
head expenses actually brings down the 
“burden,” or operating expenses, which 
are so important to a wide-awake busi- 
ness man. Overhead cuts down profits, 
and profits are essential, Take your 
own business, for example. The collec- 
tion of accounts promptly and the fol- 
lowing up of old accounts is an under- 
taking in itself, but with Spot’s System 
this can all be directed by your book- 
keeping chief with twice—one might say 
three times—the speed with which they 
are usually handled and with positive 
certainty! 

You in RALEIGH know about operat- 
ing expenses just as much as we folks in 
New York here. You know how neces- 
sary it is to have accurate books and 
careful, speedy follow-up of all bills 
collectable. So realizing as we do that 
you know the meaning of overhead and 
how snecessary it is to cut down “bur- 
den,” we aren’t going to bother you 
with another detail! If you watit to 
make your SPRING WATER returns 
more certain, if you want your accounts 
kept just ris ght, simply send us the en- 
closed card. Further correspondence 
will be a pleasure, so don’t hesitate to 
write to us if you wish. 

Remember, it does not in any way 
obligate you to investigate—it costs no 
money! Just a little note from you will 
bring further information—facts and 
figures, plenty of them! 

lery truly yours, 


N. B.—It might not ‘be a bad iden to 
write us directly, to-day, on the reverse 
side of this sheet. 


Here are two standardized para- 
graphs which may be inserted in 


a letter—any letter almost. . At 
least very little modification will 
make them fit into the average 
promotion letter. Such _ para- 
graphs have “punch’—at least they 
get there because they are definite 
and they appeal, while form let- 
ters are put into the wastebasket! 


COST. 

You know too much about value to 
ponder long about cost, once value is 
shown you! That’s why the Spot Sys- 
tem will appeal to you. The cost is 
small and the value is proved by the 
actual use of the system in grocery 
stores like your own. Of the 900 
pleased business men who have saved 
money using this system there are 100 
GROCERS! The value is there—the 
cost of the system is but a trifle; it will 
pay for itself in a few months and then 
continue to bring you profits. 

IMMEDIATE INSTALLATION. 

You know enough about business 
methods to know that delay is profitless. 
In going through life but once, as we 
do, it is necessary for us to act "quickly 
in order to accomplish anything. So it 
is necessary to install a system, for in- 
stance, quickly in order to*cash in on 
the saving it will accomplish. Certainly 
the installation of such a system is in 
line with progress, but there can be no 
real progress without quick action, In 
the DRUG STORE BUSINESS, as in 
everything else, quick action is essential 
once value is recognized. OUR MR. 
LESTER TELLS US THAT YOU ARE 
INTERESTED, THEREFORE RECOG- 
NIZED THE ’ALUE OF THE SYS- 
TEM. Why the delay? If there is any- 
thing we can do to meet you half way, 
just let us know! We’ll be glad to meet 
you more than half way—that’s fair, 
isn’t it! So, again, why wait another 
week? 

It will be readily seen that in 
using such paragraphs, one gets 
away from the stereotyped short 
paragraphs so often associated 
with form letters, yet does not 
have to run long paragraphs 
either, as there may be many 
standardized ones relating to 
“Cost,” “Price,” ‘Overhead’ and 
the like, from which to select. 
The result is that the finished let- 
ter, looks, not only in typing but 
in layout, as a personal thing, and 
sO appez als as a personal letter. 
Instead of having in it half-devel- 
oped paragraphs, as short form 
letters often have, it can have sev- 
eral concise, interesting para- 
graphs running on to a_ second 
page. In this way, too, the real 
talking points can be taken up in 
a personal, conversational way 
that is really delightful to most 
readers of letters. While this 
style is not so tense and compact 
as in most processed form letters 
(that simply have to get the ideas 
all in, so the writers for most part 
feel, and justly, too), is even 
more readable for being just a lit- 
tle “chatty” !. 

Form letters do have certain ad- 
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ICTURE to yourself a small town family of 


quiet taste, gracious in manner, delightfully court~ 
eous, gentle by nature, innately honest, soft spoken, 
industrious and thrifty, and you will understand the 
type of family for which we are publishing The 
People’ s Home , ournal. Such a family i is to us the 


First Family i in any community. 


We have been publishing The People’s Home Journal 
for just such First Families since 1885. 


THE PEOPLE'S HOME JOURNAL 
will carry your message every month 
into the homes of 900,000 of the 
First Families in the Medium Sized 
Cities and Small Towns. 


What they do is the custom 
What they buy is Standard 
What they wear is the Fashion 
What they say is Public Opinion 


Their request equals a command 


Their desire for your goods means 
distribution for you—and sales for 
your dealers. 








The People's Home Journal 


Circulation 900,000 Guaranteed 
A. B. C. Member 
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INTO NEW JERSEY HOMES | 


The NEWARK EVENING NEWS Goes 


Into the best homes of the city of Newark, no inconsider- 
able market in itself, circulating in quantity equal to the 
number of one-family houses therein; 


Into the homes of the residents of the wealthy suburbs 
typified by the Oranges, Montclair, Summit, Morristown; 


Into the best homes of all Northern New Jersey. 


A newspaper that alone covers a larger and more substan- 
tial territory more thoroughly than any single newspaper 
anywhere. The 


Newarh Evening News 


does this in a big successful way. The largest and shrewdest 
advertisers of Newark, of New York and of the country recog- 
nize its ability to sell goods. For 1915 The News carried 


9,489,395 lines of paid advertising, or 
2,551,778 more lines of advertising 


than any of the six-day-a-week New York City newspapers. 


The Newark Evening News is an evening, home-delivered, 
non-returnable newspaper of the best type, sold at 2 cents a 
copy, disseminating truthful, timely world-news, in conjunc- 
tion with neighborhood news of the communities into which 
it goes—a combination unequalled in capacity for results to 
all advertisers. 


Net daily average circulation, 1915—73,290 copies 


INTO NEW JERSEY HOMES 





EUGENE W. FARRELL 
Advertising Manager and Assistant General Manager 


General Advertising Representatives: 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. New York Local Representative: 
Brunswick Building, New York FRANK C. TAYLOR 
Tribune Building, Chicago Brunswick Building, New York 
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vantages. For instance, they re- 
duce talking points to the least 
number of words, and to such 
small compass that the purpose 
of the writer may be given in 
terse, vivid letter-form. Truly 
efficient form letters should pro- 
duce wonders, for containing as 
they should the sum-total of the 
best talking points assembled in a 
vivid interesting manner, they 
really stand more chance of being 
read and answered than poorly 
assembled dictated letters. Form 
letters, too, are economical and 
convenient and, when properly 
processed or printed, have appeal 
both to the eye as well as to the 
mind. Certainly, they make pos- 
sible the handling of a large bulk 
of correspondence, particularly in- 
quiries, at a minimum of expense, 
at a saving of time. 

As far as inquiries are con- 
cerned, most form letters, even 
mediocre ones, are effective. Not 
that this is any excuse for poorlv 
written and carelessly - produced 
form letters—oh, dear no! But 
the idea is this: the average in- 
auiry represents interest already 
develobed. The one making in- 
quiry is likely to read the reply, 
for the inauiry is not only an ex- 
pression of interest but a request 
for reply! The one making in- 
quiry is, in other words. under 
obligation for reply and, if actu- 
ally interested, which one assumes 
he is to the extent of his two-cent 
stamp at least, will read any kind 
of letter. Now this is no excuse 
that just any kind of letter could 
be sent out, but it is an argument 
that a form letter which covers 
the germane points will be read 
and perhaps filed. On the other 
hand, if the inquiry is not 
prompted by interest, but bv idle 
curiositv. the best kind of dic- 
tated letter is not any more likely 
to get across than a form letter; 
at least the value of a dictated let- 
ter is speculative, so a form letter 
is wiser. It is a good rule to 
follow. by the way, that wherever 
there is speculation as to the in- 
terest of an inquirer and there are 
evidences of the curiosity of the 
inquirer, a form letter is safest 
because it is cheapest—that is, a 
just-right form letter! 
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It is logical, therefore, that in 
handling those masses of inquiries 
that result from national advertis- 
ing and from other advertising 
campaigns, form letters have an 
important function: the prepara- 
tion of them is likewise important. 
A well-organized form letter giv- 
ing the chief talking points in 
favor of the article to be sold, 
giving information as to sources 
of supply, and the like, is a logi- 
cal and economical feature of gen- 
eral promotion work. Indeed, it 
is contended by many who have 
had experience that a well-writ- 
ten form letter, whatever the cir- 
cumstances, is generally more ef- 
fective than a poorly dictated per- 
sonal one, other things being 
equal, 

One word more about form 
letters and their use. Our public 
is being “wised up” to correspon- 
dence methods. Half our people 
expect filled-in letters this day 
and age and: the rest, the other 
half, are gradually adjusting 
themselves to the fact that com- 
panies who do business on a large 
scale use prepared forms, lest 
some overworked correspondent, 
in handling inquiries, overlook es- 
sentials which could be as well 
handled in routine way by forms. 

Just-right form letters are rare 
and that’s why substitutes are sug- 
gested, and ways to meet the need 
for special letters by using these 
substitutes which are half-way be- 
tween the form and the dictated 
letter. 

One form letter may be suitable 
in responding to the first inquiry 
or in follow-ups of certain types, 
but as correspondence develops, 
form letters become more and 
more unequal to the occasion. 
While form letters of the proper 
kind make it possible to handle 
great numbers of inquiries (1) at 
a minimum of expense, (2) with 
dispatch, (3) efficiently, and (4) 
to the satisfaction of the inquirer, 
there are times when form letters 
cannot be used. While form let- 
ters of the proper kind will carry 
a whole message concisely, inter- 
estingly, convincingly, and will 
save the tempers of odd numbers 
of prospective buyers who could 
not be handled effectively other- 
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wise, yet there is a need of a mid- 
dle type, half way between form 
letters and dictated ones. 

There are instances when a man 
is half sold and so indicates in 
his inquiry that he wants some bit 
of data that might not be general 
enough for a form letter. In 
such cases a standardized para- 
graph covering that particular 
point could be used effectively, 
and should be used. Such a para- 
graph all thought out in advance 
and carefully written so as to be 
of selling value would be better 
than a hastily dictated one. It 
could be made to fit into the re- 
copied form or into a series of 


other standardized paragraphs 
which could be taken together to 
make up a reply. Of course 
there would be an introductory 


paragraph, and a concluding one 
and the rest would be selected to 
fit into the requirements of the 
inquiry. While the first and last 
paragraphs might or might not be 
especially dictated, the body of the 
letter could, if desired, be made 
up of these standardized para- 
graphs. 

Arguments in favor of these 
standardized paragraphs are the 
same as those in favor of form 
letters; they represent a sum-total 
of several people’s effort in ex- 
pressing the idea to be carried; 
they are assumed to be convinc- 
ing, well written, interesting, and 
of selling value; they save time 
and effort and enable the corre- 
spondent to handle many inquiries 
in this semi-personal way which 
would otherwise have to be an- 
swered by hastily dictated letters 
(or by forms). 

Groups of standardized para- 
graphs can be so written as to 
take up the various arguments 
and talking points more in detail 
so that, while form letters give 
these points in a brief way, these 
paragraphs amplify each one a 
little more clearly. In this way an 
inquiry that suggests interest in 
quality, for instance, may be an- 
swered by a recopied form letter 
to which one or more quality par- 
agraphs may be added, or by a 
specially dictated letter in which 
these already-written paragraphs 
are incorporated. 
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There are many reasons why 
these standardized paragraphs and 
letters may be used; they are ex- 
pansible; they can be reassembled. 
They are easily modified in whole 
or in part. They can be desig- 
nated as office forms by letter or 
number, and so indicated that a 
copyist ‘who has any judgment, or 
one who hasn’t any, can follow 
instructions and produce a letter 
that is a reply to the inquiry with- 
out being an especially dictated 
letter. 

Outside of the realm of in- 
quiries, in cases where the manu- 
facturer or promotion manager 
wishes to develop interest that 
has not been expressed already, 
form letters have limitations. The 
man who makes inquiry may be 
ready to read a form letter, but 
the man who has not made in- 
quiry has little time for forms- or 
even for dictated letters that try 
to “sell him.” The average pros- 
pect is a “hard nut”—this is a 
business axiom, a_ self-evident 
truth which cannot be explained 
away, for the most tempting prop- 
osition is as unappealing to the 
average buyer as an art gallery to 
a blind man. To go out to win a 
prospect who has never evidenced 
interest is the task for a hero, a 
salesman in other words. To do 
this through a letter or a series of 
letters means that each letter must 
be as definite and applicable to the 
particular case in question as the 
talk of a salesman would be—that 
is why form letters do not apply 
in all cases; they cannot apply in 
most cases of this sort. If per- 
sonally dictated letters are impos- 
sible for reasons of expense, then 
standardized letters and standard- 
ized paragraphs are the go-be- 
tween, the substitute for form let- 
ters and the understudies for dic- 
tated ones. 

Let us cite a broad illustration. 
A manufacturer is soliciting busi- 
ness where there has been no 
previous attention. The prospec- 
tive buyer has not so far suggest- 
ed any interest. Here is a tense 
situation. Opportunity has not 
knocked at the manufacturer’s 
door, but the manufacturer has 
opened his door to call Opportu- 
nity to come in! The manufac- 
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WHERE BUSINESS IS GOOD 


Fresh Statistics which Tell the Story at a Glance 


























Eastern half of map issued December 31 by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, showing general conditions for business for the first four months 
of 1916. 


Notice that ALL of Tennessee and adjoining territory on three 
sides is classed as GOOD, the highest term used on the map. 

The following table, prepared by the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, shows to what extent the average customer 
has increased his purchases in the different sections of the United 
States, the figures showing percentages of increase over 1914: 


New England States 

Middle Atlantic States 

South Atlantic States 

EAST-SOUTH CENTRAL STATES 
East-North Central States 

West-North Central States 

Mountain States 

Pacific States 


Note how these two authoritative reports from entirely different 
sources agree in showing BUSINESS GOOD in Tennessee and 
adjoining states. In this territory the Southern Agriculturist guar- 
antees more than 140,000 circulation. 


SOUTHERN AGRICULTURIST 
B. KIRK RANKIN, Publisher 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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turer knows that it is not the 
business that comes in voluntarily 
that is to support him, but the 
business he goes out after. He 
knows that salesmen are costly 
and that time is valuable, so he 
turns to correspondence and to 
tactful but aggressive efforts to 
excite and elicit interest. The 
manufacturer knows that to do 
this, mere form letters are often 
wide the mark; even if read they 
will apply in but five cases out of 
ten and fail in the other five. Dic- 
tated letters are costly, particular- 
ly since the interest of the pros- 
pect is a matter of speculation, but 
there is a half way, the standard- 
ized letter, made up of standard- 
ized paragraphs chosen with view 
to each case, each prospect. 

To be more precise, let us take 
a definite instance. The manufac- 
turer in question is Spot. Spot 
has a system of accountancy and 
wants to interest Rogers. Rogers 
is a live prospect, in that he needs 
something similar to what- Spot 
offers, but he is indifferent, a “hard 
nut.” Spot’s letters at first are 


just forms and they find place, un- 
read, in Rogers’ wastebasket. A 
few of Spot’s booklets are put on 
file and some of Spot’s advertising 
is saved in Rogers’ portfolio of 


interesting advertisements. Per- 
haps Spot’s price-card is placed 
with others, but it makes poor 
showing, for Spot’s prices are just 
cold figures and rather high at 
that, compared with the figures of 
others. The only attention Rog- 
ers gives Spot’s correspondence is 
a cursory glance, with accent on 
the first syllable! 

Yet with this all, Spot sees in 
Rogers a good prospect. What 
then? Spot reasons that if he 
should write Rogers a personal 
letter about their—Rogers and 
Spot—going into partnership or 
something equally improbable but 
very distinctive as a proposition,— 
if, for instance, the letters sent 
were personal ones regarding pos- 
sible personal relations between 
them in the future, —if these letters 
were individual, intimate, direct, 
and applied to existing conditions 
in a vivid way, then a reply would 
be forthcoming. Yet to give each 
letter to Rogers’ office a definite, 


distinctive touch would preclude 
the use of forms and in Spot’s list 
of prospects there are many Rog- 
erses, similar but not the same. 

You can see, as Spot saw, that 
form letters are often wide the 
mark—while they may fit dozens 
of cases well, in vivid manner, and 
do better than some dictated let- 
ters, yet they are not 100 per 
cent efficient, scarcely 4 per cent 
many of them. 

To sell a man he must be put 
into the picture, his definite needs 
and requirements must be ac- 
knowledged until he can see him- 
self, for instance, using Spot’s sys- 
tem and recognize himself and not 
some other man. If Spot had 
salesmen they would have to do 
just this: they—or one of them— 
would go to Rogers and after 
summing up Rogers and his busi- 
ness, would picture Rogers en- 
joying the benefits of Spot’s sys- 
tem. Now, a letter has to be a 
salesman, therefore it has to do 
just this: it has to have something 
definite and distinctively personal 
about it, particularly when it goes 
to a prospect who has never ex- 
pressed interest. A letter, like a 
salesman, has to hypothetically in- 
stall the system to be sold—first 
to Rogers, then to Bigelow, then 
to Clark, and after that to Mun- 
sell. As a salesman cannot use 
the same talking points and the 
same manner of approach to each 
of these men, neither can a letter. 
Each letter must be different—per- 
haps Rogers is doing a retail gro- 
cery business, Bigelow is selling 
farms, Clark is a printer and Mun- 
sell a horse magnate. On the 
other hand, suppose they are all in 
similar businesses—merchants all, 
but with different financial stand- 
ing, different requirements, differ- 
ent promotion methods.  Sales- 
men take such things into account, 
so correspondents should, and the 
resulting letters should show an 
individuality that should hit the 
mark! Once again, a letter is a 
salesman. 

But there are many reasons why 
a correspondent—-why Spot’s cor- 
respondent or correspondents— 
would not be practical. There are 
hundreds of prospects and to pre- 
pare a dictated letter for each 
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would entail unusual cost. The 
last alternative, therefore, is the 
use of standardized letters that 
may be modified and changed 
with a minimum of effort. 

A standardized letter is a skele- 
tonized letter, the talking points 
fully marshalled in brief, concise 
form and the whole underlying 
scheme of presenting the proposi- 
tion at hand laid out paragraph 
by paragraph, point by point, but 
so laid out that one may add spe- 
cial personal comments to each 
paragraph and special paragraphs 
as well! Each standardized letter 
is so built that new introductions 
and conclusions may be used when 
advisable, each one specially dic- 
tated for the individual to receive 
the letter. 

To standardize correspondence, 
it is well to consider the classes 
of people to be reached and the 
methods of approach to be used, 
then to write up several types of 
introductory and concluding para- 
graphs and skeletons for others. 
Similarly detached paragraphs 
should be written: a certain num- 
ber of these may take up several 
talking points en masse, but others 
would and should take up in de- 
tail such points as quality, price, 
use, application, carting, wearing 
qualities, ease of handling, and 
similar arguments. Thus there 
might be seven or eight price para- 
graphs and nine or ten paragraphs 
relating to quality. To handle such 
a system of paragraphs, each one 
should be numbered. The intro- 
ductions could, for instance, be- 
long to the A group, the argu- 
ments to the B group, the conclu- 
sions to the C group and the argu- 
ments themselves might be sub- 
divided if desired. Thus a corre- 
spondent in writing to a prospect 
would indicate a certain number 
of paragraphs by number and say, 
“Between paragraphs B9 and B27 
please add,” and then she would 
dictate what she might want 
added. 

Another method is to work up 
complete letters regarding price, 
quality and various points to be 
brought to the attention of the 
buyer: these are the real stand- 
ardized letters and they are usu- 
ally handled by key number. In 


this way a correspondent can say 
to his or her copyist, “Use letter 
number 3 (on price) but with the 
following introduction,” and he 
would dictate the introduction! 

In some cases where there are 
follow-ups the copyist can handle 
them without trouble, copying the 
standardized letter indicated to 
follow the letter first sent out. 
Follow-up in this way is very easy 
and yet effective. 

The reason follow-up is effec- 
tive is that the letters sent out, 
like the first letter sent, are not 
processed but personal, each one 
especially copied as if it were the 
only letter of its kind sent and so 
worked up as to be personal! 
Similarly the follow-ups have the 
same personal savor, each one 
being specially selected and typed. 

To get down to mere terms, 
these standardized letters and par- 
agraphs are forms, but not in the 
strictest sense of the word. The 
term form is applied to processed 
letters to be filled in, while these 
letters and paragraphs to be cop- 
ied are not stereotyped and there 
is nothing purely mechanical about 
them. They are personal in that 
they are in a way dictated and 
they have a distinctive touch in 
that they are assembled or chosen 
from many and are clearly de- 
signed to be individual. Since the 
standardized paragraphs and let- 
ters complete are so laid out as to 
be subject to any reasonable mod- 
ification, these letters resulting 
cannot be said to be forms. While 
the producing of them does not 
cost the time of the dictator, and 
while the copying of them is a 
simple inexpensive matter, yet 
they have the same effect as spe- 
cially dictated letters. They are 
not forms, 

In this way letters do not have 
to start out with broad generaliza- 
tions or with vague expressions of 
intimacy, but with definite facts; 
they may be written, indeed, with 
reference to particular incidents, 
to the call of a salesman or to the 
recent letter that was sent out 
from another part of the office. 
Such letters are read! They are 
direct, specific, adjusted to par- 
ticular needs! They give in par- 
ticularly careful way the talking 
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points most likely to appeal in 
each particular case! Each partic- 
ular case, too, is met with exact- 
ness; in this way it is possible to 
take note of and act upon the 
little random statements of sales- 
men and others, so points of attack 
and defense are brought out skil- 
fully. 

Skilfully? Yes, for paragraphs 
that have been developed with 
care and dressed and changed un- 
til they are usable are like polished 
weapons and in the standardized 
letter the use of such paragraphs 
is implied. 

Let us consider specimens of 
standardized letters and note their 
value. 

In these letters the bold-type 
words indicate expressions that 
have been inserted. 


Mr. G. Rogers, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
Dear Sir: 


In the PAWTUCKET HERALD last 
week there was a half page written and 
printed and paid for just to tell you how 
successful business men of the EAST— 
UNDERTAKERS, for instance, like 
yourself—are using the Spot System of 
accountancy. 

It is not necessary to tell you how 
easily the S ns System would work out 
in your ERTAKING business; 
you. can ar — yourself that any 
method that would do away with half 
your bookkeeping would save you 
money. 

(Right here would be inserted a para- 
graph applicable to undertakers.) 

(Another paragraph taking up ease of 
application might follow.) 

his letter to you is, as you may 
judge, rather special: if you join us, let 
us say before March 11, you can have 
our special representative personall 
stall the system for you, as he will he ia 
your vicinity at that time. 

Confident that you will let us have 
your favorable decision within, let us 
say, THREE DAYS, we are 

Expectantly yours, 

B.—WE ARE SENDING UN- 

DEI R OTHER COVER A COMPLETE 

CATALOGUE WITH CERTAIN 

PAGES MARKED SPECIALLY FOR 

UN pean te AMONG THESE 

S ONE PAGE OF LETTERS FROM 

U NDERTAKERS LIKE YOUR- 
SELVES. 


Answering an inquiry that is 
not common and cannot be an- 
swered by a stock form. 

Mr. K. Munsell, 


Bakersfield, Calif. 
Dear Str: 


When you inquired ON THE TWEN- 
TIETH OF THIS MONTH about the 
Spot System of accountancy you sug- 


gested an objection which we wish to 
meet fairly—PRIC 

A good many people find that our 
figures frankly are higher than others, 
but our great appeal lies in quality. You 
know yourself that price egg 
means the destruction of quality 
many cases. Certainly in the case ak: _ 
system that will operate for a lifetime, 
quality means everything. But at that, 
our prices do not differ greatly from 
those asked by others. a them 
and then compare value 

When the JORDAN ‘COMPANY OF 
SAN FRANCISCO—your own State, 
and not very far from you—wrote us 
first, they, too, were anxious to save 
money. Since that time they have saved 
money: they saved it by actually using 
the aah System. Why not write to the 
JORDAN people—or to cA STNER & 
BECKER, OF SONORA 

But while you are pases PRICE 
kindly do not overlook the speed with 
which the Spot System can be operated, 
the permanence of it, the various ways 
it may be applied and its expansibility! 
It will fit every emergency, and as your 
business grows—which every CLOTH- 
ING business as well organized as yours 
should—this system will grow also! You 
can care for your accounts automatically, 
at least with much, much less bookkeep- 
ing cost than otherwise. 

Why not begin saving money by in- 
stalling the system now—by MA ARCH 
15, say, when your SPRING business 
opens with a rush? At least let us know 
how you stand in this matter: we are 
awaiting your reply. 


Once a letter system incorpor- 
ating “substitute letters” is prop- 
erly arranged, it operates easily 
and, best of all, it increases re- 
sponsiveness. 


With New York Office of 
Taylor-Critchfield-Clague 


Paul Wing has joined the New York 
staff of the Taylor-Critchfield-Clague 
paca any. He has been associated with 

estern organization of this com- 
pany and has also acted in the past as 
‘astern sales manager for several West- 
ern manufacturers. 


Burrage With Walter B. Snow 


Walter B. Snow and Staff, advertis- 
ing agents and publicity engineers of 
Boston, have recently added to their 
organization Charles W. Burrage, for- 
merly of the ‘instructing staff of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and associated with the F. W. Dodge 
Company in connection with the prepa- 
ration of “Sweet’s Index.” 


J. M. Sweeney, Jr., With Hart- 
ford “Times” 


John M. Sweeney, Jr., has joined the 
advertising staff of the Hartford, Conn., 
Times. He has served in a similar ca- 
pacity on the Hartford Courant and the 
Waterbury Republican, 
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are spent in running the branches of ‘the 
Y. M. C. A., including expenditures for 


Schools Libraries 

Halls Reading Rooms 
Gymnasiums Restaurants | 
Baths Dormitories, Etc. 


A single branch spends over $200,000 yearly. 
This is a big field for manufacturers to culti- 
vate and the way to get at it is through 
“Association Men,” the Y. M. C. A. official 
publication, whose columns often serve as a 
buyer’s directory for Y. M. C. A. purchasing 
agents. 


Manufacturers of everything for men and 
the household will find “Association Men” a 
profitable investment. A growth of 400 pages 
of advertising in five years proves something. 


F. A. WILSON-LAWRENSON, Business Manager 
124 E. 28th Street New York 


HARLEY L. WARD, Western Representative 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Marshall Field & Co.’s Experiences 
as a Manufacturer 


As Told by a Former Business Associate of the Founder of the Company 


HE annual review editions of 

the Chicago newspapers con- 
tained an announcement by Mar- 
shall Field & Co. that holds more 
than the usual interest to adver- 
tising men, This advertisement 
made capital of the manufactur- 
ing facilities of the company. It 
credited the fact that the past 
year had been a record-breaker in 
the company’s history largely to 
its “up-to-date mills located ‘in va- 
rious parts of the country.” It 
concluded: “As evidence of our 
confidence that the improved 
business conditions will carry into 
the year 1916, we announce that 
our plans for the coming year 
contemplate large additions to our 
manufacturing facilities, many of 
which are well under way.” 

This fact takes on a real. sig- 
nificance when we stop to put two 
and two together. We have al- 
ready grown used to reading the 
advertising for Athena underwear 
in magazines of general circula- 
tion. If we live in New York we 
have noticed that Saks & Co. are 
pushing and advertising this Field 
brand. We have seen news items 
from time to time about cam- 
paigns Marshall Field is conduct- 
ing for Carmen hairnets, or for 
Klostersilk crochet cotton. We 
have seen advertising for their 
Kruse dolls and a dozen other ad- 
vertised brands. And we have 
come to know Marshall Field & 
Co. as an advertiser—and being 
an advertiser, the announcement 
over the company’s signature that 
it contemplates enlarging its man- 
ufacturing facilities, and building 
new factories over the country, 
takes on a fuller significance. A 
concern that started out as an ob- 
scure general store in what might 
be almost styled an obscure town, 
for Chicago before the war was 
little more than a town, now signs 
its advertising “manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retail distribu- 
tors.” 

But most interesting of all about 


this development is the attitude 
89 


still held by many jobbers that it 
is not profitable for them to op- 
erate their own factories; that 
they can do better by sticking to 
their field and letting the other 
fellow worry about the production. 
A casual reading of the Field an- 
nouncement gives the impression 
that this has not proved to be the 
case with them, but that they have 
found it very profitable to manu- 
facture what they distribute at 
wholesale. This is not wholly 
true, if we can accept the word of 
a man who was very closely asso- 
ciated with the late Marshall Field. 
For many years he was manager 
of one of the women’s apparel de- 
partments in the wholesale, but 
following the death of Mr. Field, 
he left to go into the manufactur- 
ing business for himself. 

“About 15 years before Mr, 
Field’s death,” said this man to 
a representative of Printers’ Inx, 
“I got the idea that I could make 
most of the goods sold in my de- 
partment to better advantage than 
we could buy them. I had been 
in the manufacturing business all 
my life, prior to coming with Mr. 
Field, and I knew just about what 
it cost to produce the stuff. I be- 
lieved I could produce it as cheap 
as any man living, right here in 
Chicago, and could save the sell- 
ing profit besides. 

“T set to work and gathered to- 
gether all my figures, and even 
went so far as to get an option on 
a business that looked like it could 
be soon put on a better basis. I 
took the matter up with Mr. Field 
and told him just what I wanted 
to do, what it would cost, and how 
much I figured I could add to the 
profits of my department. 

“At that time I wasn’t as well 
acquainted with Mr. Field as I 
came to be later. I was a bit tak- 
en aback when he told me it didn’t 
concern him one particle whether 
I made the goods myself, or 
bought them in the open market. 
He made it quite clear to me that 
I was hired for the purpose of 
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making that particular department 
show the maximum gain, at the 
same time giving the maximum 
satisfaction to the customers of 
the house—how I did that con- 
cerned him not a whit. My busi- 
ness was to attend to the means, 
his place in the scheme of things 
was to attend to the ends, 

“With this typical Field encour- 
agement I went ahead with the 
project I had planned. At an out- 
lay of several hundred thousand 
dollars I built up in Chicago—a 
few doors from Marshall Field & 
Co.—the most complete factory of 
its kind in America, capable of 
producing almost the complete 
range of items I bought. But its 
very completeness proved its un- 
doing, for after several years of 
operation we finally sold out the 
factory, and went back to the old 
way of buying in open competition. 


WHY THE FACTORY WENT WRONG 


“Now there was a reason why 
we were not able to do as well 
with the factory as we expected, 
and I want to submit that reason 
for what it may be worth. I don’t 
believe it is possible for a jobber 
to operate a factory turning out 
both quality and quantity mer- 
chandise to his best profit. I say 
this after many years of trying to 
prove this not to be the case. 

“In other words Marshall Field 
& Co.’s experience has been, with 
a few exceptions, that they can 
successfully operate only factories 
designed to turn out goods for 
which an unsupplied need exists. 
If a department needs something 
in its line to undersell a competi- 
tor, and it can’t buy such an item 
on the open market, it may be pos- 
sible to manufacture it. If it 
needs something better than is al- 
ready on the market, its policy 
would be to build a factory and 
make it. But, unless conditions 
have changed since I left the con- 
cern after the death of Mr. Field, 
a factory like ours that was 
started up with the idea of mak- 
ing everything, or most every- 
thing, sold in the department, 
never worked out. 

“The reason for this is plain. 
A different atmosphere, different 
workmen, different machinery are 
required to make a quality prod- 


uct from those needed to make 
a quantity product. It is not prac- 
tical to take a man off a cheap 
product and set him to making 
something that sells at twice the 
cost, Different types of workmen 
are réquired, just as in the print- 
ing business, for example, a press- 
man used to printing cheap mail- 
order catalogues would not work 
out if he was suddenly to be trans- 
planted to a shop where only high- 
grade printed matter was pro- 
duced, and only presswork of the 
very highest order was demanded. 

“Now as I understand the pol- 
icy of John G. Shedd, the presi- 
dent of Marshall Field & Co, 
most of the factories which they 
have started up lately, and which 
they announce they are planning 
to start this year, have for their 
object to improve the standard of 
production. Instead of trying to 
make something cheaper, they are 
trying to make something better. 
In this way Mr. Shedd very 
shrewdly plans deliberately to 
make his company recognized as 
distributors of merchandise that is 
the standard of excellence. And 
he is also shrewd enough to know 
that it is mighty poor business to 
make something that offers better 
value than anything else on the 
market without telling the con- 
suming public about it. There is 
no doubt in my mind, knowing 
the company as I do from long 
years of intimate association with 
its present heads, that you will see 
Marshall Field & Co. become more 
and more of a national advertiser. 
Like a multitude of other jobbers 
they are slowly but surely awak- 
ing to the fact that it is not enough 
to brand a product, but something 
must be done to make that brand 
mean something. And this holds 
true whether they make the prod- 
uct themselves or whether they 
have it made for them.” 


HOW THE RETAIL PROFITS 


It is an open secret that Field’s 
retail did a tremendous business 
during the holidays just passed, 
so much so, in fact, that Siegel, 
Cooper & Co. are conducting a 
very strenuous fight in the news- 
papers to induce shoppers to shop 
at both ends of the loop (Mar- 
shall Field & Co.’s store is at the 
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Consumer Acceptance 


HE Advertising and Business World is certain 

to hear, from now on, a great deal about 

“Consumer Acceptance” as distinguished from 
Consumer Demand. 


It will be interesting to note that the principle of 
Consumer Acceptance was developed and formulated 
by Mallory, Mitchell and Faust, Advertising Agents, 
Chicago. Valuable co-operation in developing this 
new thought in advertising and merchandising was 
rendered by Mr. H. J. Winsten, Sales Manager, 
Chicago-Kenosha Hosiery Co., Kenosha, Wis., and 
Mr. William Laughlin, Advertising Manager of 
Armour and Co., Chicago. 


It is significant that so many principles of mer- 
chandising have been originated by this agency—one 
group of thorough, thinking men working on 
advanced lines. 


Our book, “Modern Merchandising,” was the first 
book of its kind—and has been recognized by the 
business world generally as a treatise that reduced the 
baffling questions of merchandising to actual work- 
ing laws. “Modern Merchandising” occupies a place 
in many of the libraries where the best works on 
business literature have been assembled. 


For a copy of “Modern Merchandising” and a re- 


print of the discussion on “Consumer Acceptance,” 
address 


MALLORY, MITCHELL & FAUST 


Security Building Chicago 
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200 Wonderful Letters 
That Got The Business! 


A collection of the strongest productions of 
Ad-Man Davison, highest- “paid letter writer in 


America, 


whom Elbert Hubbard called “the 


publicity world’s most potential pen pusher.” 


Each a letter that brought the results! 
vital lesson in selling by mail! 


Each a 
Each a new 


sychological study in making up the other 


ellow’s mind! 
Every Sales Manager, 


Mail Order Man, Advertising Executive, Letter Specialist 
and Correspondent can now “hire daily” the foremost advertisin 
these Masterpieces of Persuasion on his desk, every producer of 


writer. With 
irect Publicity 


has thousands of things that fit right in with his work! 
THE COLLECTION OF MASTER BUSINESS LETTERS 


OU twelve-cylinder men who get the 

business, you big guns of the selling 

end, you dynamic advertising execu- 
tives, you intense chaps who write com- 
pelling copy, you alert mail order mer- 
chants, you inventive gentlemen who do 
the heavy dictating on big deals, or who 
frame your firm’s vital letters that mag- 
netize trade out of competitive territory 
—you have a supreme privilege in store! 

Here is rich meat for you. Vivid stuff you 
can cash in on! Live material that will in- 
crease your business, your ability, your salary! 

A fund of New Inspiration for your daily 
use, right at your fingers’ ends. 

The Costliest Imagination in all Advertis- 
ingdom, at your disposal for a trifle o’ nothing! 

If you know Ad-Man Davison’s reputation 
for this work, you will keenly appreciate 
what these copies of his best compositions 
will add to the equipment of every writer of 
business letters and literature. 

We make bold the assertion that, in all 
your experience with printed salesmanship, 
nothing you have ever absorbed in the psy- 
chology of letter composition or advertisement 
writing, no book of business, or advertising 
course, could help your daily work as will 
these letters! 

They are woven in the Deep Purple of 
modern-day business diction. Written by 
this master salesman, in so many different 
styles—never deviating from simple, clean- 
cut, incisive English—on so wide a variety 
of subjects, wi so many a you can 
INSTANTLY PUT TO GOOD US 


In this remarkable collection are end. 
less new word-pictures that will help you 
revivify your business story. Uncom. 
mon phrases of pith and power. Warn, 
winning, human arguments, se ag to 
your own selling talk. Straight-to-the. 
mark sentences that compel action. New. 
coined Websterian as unique as it is con- 
vincing. Rich philosophical flashes that 
light ? the trade appeal. Epigrammatic 
gems that sparkle with Sellability. 

Thousands of magnetic paragraphs so char- 
acteristic of Mr. Davison’s style! 

From all these successful letters you can 
rejuvenate your entire writing vocabulary, 

and get a new education in the laws of sug- 
gestion, the arts of persuasion, the more 
direct methods of creating the buying desire 

The Collection of Master Business Letters 
is printed in neat, typewriter fac-simile on 
new bifold sheets of grey bond. ere are 
two hundred compositions, many two pages 
long, indexed and numbered. Put up in a 
heavy board container, in loose form, con- 
venient for marking paragraphs and handing 
singly to the stenographer for immediate use. 
Adaptable to any binder on one’s desk. 
Expres: securely protected package on 
receipt of price, $10. 

Owing to the author’s wide reputation, and 
the valuable nature of this collection, it will 
not be sent on approval, but this Is your 
chance to hire the best letter writer in 
anertee for ten dollars. DON’T MISS IT! 
ORD NOW! 

naitiens PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

Baltimore Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 
Reference: Commerce Trust Co., Kenene City. 


SPECIAL NOTE: In addition to The Collection of Master Business Letters by 
Ad-Man Davison there is a supplemental set of his Special Mail Order Letters 


on Investment, Medical and other subjects. 


lection only by special request. 
they will not be included. 


ELBERT HUBBARD 

Says of Ad-Man Davison, in his booklet 
called ‘‘An Advertissimo’’: 

“Ad-Man Davison is the publicity world’s 
most potential pen-pusher. In all Advertis- 

gdom he is looked upon as Word Stitcher 
Supreme. Big Advertisers, Mail Order Kings, 
who buy his Hypnosis, tell you the Ad-Man’s 
Success springs from a cool ability to make 
the reader Come Across.” 

“HIS LETTERS BROUGHT 
THOUSANDS AND THOUSANDS 
OF DOLLARS”: 

“For nine years Ad-Man Davison has com- 
posed our collection and | business letters. 

These have brought t upon 

of dollars to our clients. We have profited 
immen: through the productive power of 
this man’s pen.’’—Publishers’ Adjusting As- 
sociation. 





These accompany the regular col 


No extra charge for them, but unless specified 


RANDOLPH ROSE, PRESIDENT, 


R. M. ROSE CO., CHATTANOOGA, SAYS: 

Ad-Man Davison is unquestionably Amer- 
ica’ s foremost advertising writer. The mail 
order world concedes his ability to write litera- 
ture that produces phenomenal results. He 
knows the things that actuate the human 
mind in saying ‘Yes’.’ 


LARGEST MAIL ORDER LAMP 
CONCERN IN THE WORLD 
“The final test of advertising is results, 


Ad-Man Davison makes the reader want the 
thing advertised so almighty bad 


the sweetest sentence in English: "Enclosed 


find check.’ Mr. Davison charges big for his 
work, but his service is the best investment 
we ever made.”’ 


—Sunshine Safety Lamp Co., Kansas City. 


Copyright 1916 Baynard Publishing Company 
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northern extreme of the loop, | 
while Siegel, Cooper & Co. are just 
south of the loop on the same 
street). 

Yhe fight began following a 
page advertisement in the papers 
New Year’s morning in which 
Marshall Field & Co. printed a 
poem by one of their employees 
characterizing their retail store as 
the “cathedral of all the stores,” 
This seemed to be too much for 
Sicgel, Cooper & Co., who imme- 
diately came back with a _ half- 
pase announcement making the 
point that cathedral effects, 14 
miles of mahogany counters, and 
the privilege of having a dozen 
or two things sent out on approval 
were all well and good for the 
people who wanted to pay for it, 
but that they didn’t add anything 
to the value of the merchandise. 
Then it went on to point out that 
the cathedral effects in other 
stores represented value received 
in their store. This opening jolt 
has been tirelessly followed up by 
similar pointed arguments. 

Marshall Field & Co.’s disclaim- 
er lies in their greater organi- 
zation, especially their much her- 
alded manufacturing facilities. 
Because of the good will they en- 
joy, and their reputation as a qual- 
ity house, they do not hesitate to 
make advertising capital out of 
their manufacturing supply 
sources. They know they will not 
be accused by their public of op- 
erating these factories to its dis- 
advantage, as some other large 
stores operating their own facto- 
ries seem to fear. 


Chester A. Brown With 
Newark Store 


Chester A. Brown has been appointed 
advertising manager for L, S. Plaut & 
Co., Newark, N. J., succeeding C. B. 
Davis. Mr. Brown was recently with 
the Economy Service Company, and 
previously assistant in the advertising 
department of R. H. Macy & Co., and 
assistant merchandise manager for the 
Simpson-Crawford Corporation. 


Growth of the A. B. C. 


The Audit Bureau of Circulations in 
less than two years has made over 800 
‘audits of publications and has issued a 
million and a half statements, audits 
and reports. Its membership is now 
over 1,000 advertisers, advertising agents 
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and publishers. 


If experience is “the 


best teacher” — 


J. Rowland Mix 


who has recently opened an 
office at 16 East 33rd St., 
New York, should be able to 
render a valuable service to 
any advertiser. 


For many years Advertising 
and Business Manager of 
Scribner’s Magazine; he has 
sold advertising, bought space, 
originated advertising cam- 
paigns and acquired an. inti- 
mate knowledge of advertis- 
ing mediums all over the 
country. 


Although only just opened for 
business, Mr. Mix’s agency 
has received the unusual com- 
pliment of recognition by the 
Newspaper Association, and 
The Quoin Club, the Associa- 
tion of Periodical Publishers. 


Any business placed in his 
charge will receive his most 
careful personal attention and 
be handled with consideration 
for the best interests of his 
clients. 


Correspondence invited 


J. Rowland Mix 
16 East 33rd St., New York 








Building Good Will by Cultiva- 


tion of Trade Factors 


How Manufacturers Are Going Beyond Their Immediate Fields to Secure 
Consumer Preference 


[Epitor1a, Note—This was writ- 
ten by an advertising manager of 
a nationally known toilet requisite. 
Printers’ Ink believes that the 
article contains suggestions that 
can be profitably adopted by man- 
ufacturers in other fields.] 


HE externals of a successful 

advertising campaign are the 
advertisements in magazines, 
street cars, newspapers, farm pa- 
pers, window displays, and printed 
matter. These are the fundamen- 
tals, the essentials of an appeal to 
the general public for those items 
whose distribution is effected 
through jobber and dealer chan- 
nels. 

What other avenues of perhaps 
less direct but none the less valu- 
able publicity are there available 
to the manufacturer who is suffi- 
ciently shrewd to look beyond the 
immediate sale? 

In what ways can such a manu- 
facturer build good will among 
certain elements which, as will be 
presently shown in one field, ex- 
ert a very considerable sales in- 
fluence? 

More and more the advertiser 
is availing himself of every oppor- 
tunity to broaden his market by 
these indirect appeals. In a recent 
article in Printers’ INK* it was 
told how tool, instrument and ce- 
ment makers are successfully 
working with the students of the 
technical and trade schools. ; 

A grape-juice concern finds it 
good business to include the doc- 
tor and the nurse among its au- 
dience, because the recommenda- 
tion to patients of these two peo- 
ple is tremendously valuable. 

A tooth-brush manufacturer se- 
cures lists of the graduating 
classes of the various dental col- 
leges throughout the country, and 
distributes samples of his product 
to these dentists-in-the-making. 


*PrinTers’ Ink, issue of December 30, 


-1915— “Campaigning on_ Future Big 
Buyers While They Are Students.” 


In countless instances these same 
students have in after years told 
this manufacturer that they have 
never forgotten this sampling be- 
cause the merits of the brush were 


' forcibly impressed upon them at a 


time which perhaps could be re- 
garded as psychological. 

Let us outline the methods by 
which the dentist’s attention and 
good will are being secured by 
makers of dentifrices, brushes and 
antiseptics. Remember that. the 
dentist is not a large consuming 
outlet for these articles; with the 
possible exception of antiseptics. 
It is but rarely that a dentist sells 
or gives his patient dentifrices or 
tooth brushes. At the same time 
it is interesting to know that the 
success of one of the largest sell- 
ing tooth pastes on the market 
has been brought about principally 
by the recommendation of this 
paste to the patient by the dentist. 

How much of a factor is the 
dentist, anyway? 

Dr. Osler, in an address before 
the students of the Royal Dental 
Hospital of London, said, “You 
have just one gospel to preach, 
and you have got to preach it 
early, and you have got to preach 
it late, in season and out of sea- 
son. It is the gospel of the clean- 
liness of the mouth; cleanliness of 
the teeth; cleanliness of the throat, 
These three things must be your 
text through life. Oral hygiene, 
the hygiene of the mouth—there is 
not one single thing more impor- 
tant to the public in the whole 
range of hygiene than that, and it 
is with that which you, as practi- 
tioners, will have to deal.” 

There are in the United States 
upwards of 40,000 dentists who 
from day to day, in appointments 
with their patients, exert powerful 
influence with millions of people. 

The number of people for whom 
the dentist performs work every 
year is rapidly increasing. Many 


things are bringing this about, the 
4 
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Ta- i people out of every hundred in your 
town owned. automobiles, what a scramble 
there would be among makers of cars, tires 
and accessories to get choice locations on 
Automobile Row! 


ecure 


Same 


told 
_ But imagine a community of 1,000,000 people 
were —420,000 of them car-owners! 


alta 
; re- 
Four hundred and twenty thousand! One- 


> by cntuta ; 
wal fifth of the two million car-owners of this 
Bee country. 


What a market! 


Yes, there is such a community, within your 
easy reach. 


Write me for folder ‘“‘A Giant Market for a 


Giant Industry.” 


It gives you first-hand information about 
“Cosmopolitan Town” and its 420,000 owners 
of motor cars. 


Whether or not you are selling automobiles, 
you will want to know more about this most 
promising market. 


This folder may prove an invaluable help in 
the solution of your selling problems. 


119 West 40th Street, 
New York City, 
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The Old, Old Story 


—about the Shoemaker’s Children 
certainly fits our case of late. 


For three months we have been trying to find 
time in which to print another Photo-Offset adver- 
tisement for Printers’ Ink, but have been too busy 
with work for our customers, despite the fact that 
only recently we have increased our equipment by 
twenty-five per cent. 


Some of these days, however, we are going to 
show in Printers’ Ink further examples of our suc- 
cesses with the Photo-Offset process—a _ process 
which means so much to the man who sells. 


In the meantime we shall be glad to hear from 
advertising managers, or other executives of firms re- 
quiring engraved and printed direct advertising, to 
whom we would like to send offset samples taken 
from our regular press runs; also a copy of our house 
organ The@Imprint, which contains some worth 
while thoughts for the man at the advertising and 
selling end of any business. 


When you consider that, in addition to serving 
a large number of national advertisers, we also pro- 
duce Photo-Offset work for fifteen mail order houses 
(some runs exceeding four millions) you will realize 
there is no element of speculation on your part in 
employing the @ Photo-Offset Process for your direct 
advertising. 


MAGILL- WEINSHEIMER COMPANY 
ORIGINATORS AND PROOUCERS OF 
ADVERTISING AND SALES- PROMOTION 
PLANS AND LITERATURE 
1322-1330 S WABASH AVENUE 
CHICAGO 
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chief one of which is the realiza- 
tion that clean teeth and good 
health are generally synonymous, 
and that treatment of decayed 
spots in the teeth not only halts the 
spread of tooth decay but has a di- 
rect effect in the correction of 
many other bodily ailments—diph- 
theria, tonsilitis, grip, and many 
others. It is also known that food 
insufficiently masticated, because 
of defective teeth, cannot be prop- 
erly digested, 

The dentist’s recommendations, 
in the majority of cases, are very 
closely followed by the patient. 

His advice is sought in many 
matters—the choice of a denti- 
trice, of a tooth brush, or a 
mouth wash. Right here and to 
the credit of our good friend, the 
dentist, let it be said that the ad- 
vice he gives is good advice and 
that whatever he recommends he 
heartily believes in. 

The dentist is a peculiar indi- 
vidual, with ideas of his own 
which he will generally. oppose to 
yours. If you are merchandising 
a tooth paste, and want the den- 
tist’s recommendation, he ~ will 
most probably ask you for your 
formula. This is right—and as it 
should be, for in telling Mrs. 
Jones that she should use Blank’s 
Mouth Wash, the dentist’s pro- 
fessional reputation is at stake, 
and the dentist knows it. He will 
not favor that which he does not 
fully know. 

There are many ways of at- 
tracting the favorable attention of 
the dentist. Among them may be 
mentioned : 

1—Conventions of dentists. 
These are local, sectional, State 
and national. The State and na- 
tional meetings offer the best fields 
of effective work. These meet- 
ings are generally held once a 
year, and to them a very consid- 
erable percentage of all practi- 
tioners regularly go. Papers are 
read by men recognized as ¢x- 
perts on certain subjects; discus- 
sion is open and interesting. In 
connection with most of these 
meetings, manufacturers of den- 
tal goods are invited to arrange 
exhibits of their products, paying 
a nominal fee for the privilege. 
Here are shown the latest designs 
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in chairs, instruments, office equip- 
ments and the like, and here also 
will be seen such exhibits as den- 
tifrices, brushes, mouth washes, 
cements and filling materials, of- 
fice clothing, bookkeeping meth- 
ods and so on. 

The convention offers a splen- 
did opportunity for the exploita- 
tion work of any manufacturer 
whose product is consumed by the 
dentist or for which the dentist’s 
good word can be made valuable. 
Samples of pastes, brushes, pow- 


. ders, malted milk, etc., are free- 


ly distributed at these conventions 
and an opportunity given for the 
discussion, between maker and 
dentist, of the good qualities of a 
product. Many valuable sugges- 
tions have come to manufacturers 
from these conventions. 
2—“Detail” men, so-called, are 
used to good advantage. These 
men, many of whom are physi- 
cians and dentists, are in a posi- 
tion to discuss in an authoritative 
way matters of general interest to 
the profession. The business of 
these detail men is to call on 
every dentist several times a year, 
distribute samples, or ask for an 
opinion regarding the product. Its 
uses are intelligently described and 
objections met and answered. The 
men selected to do this work are 
high grade and representative in 
dress, “approach” and argument 
of the ideals of the house. There 
are numberless manufacturers in 
the dental requisite field whose 
sole and only publicity work con- 
sists of exhibits at conventions and 
detail work to the trade. The 
majority regard this as only part 
of a well-rounded campaign. 
3—Advertising in trade journals 
read by the dentist. There are a 
number of the publications which 
have achieved considerable cir- 
culations and which offer good op- 
portunities for successful appeal 
to the dentist. The text pages 
contain interesting accounts con- 
cerning new methods of treatment 
—a sort of clearing-house for 
the exchange of ideas. Rightly 
used, these publications can be 
made to pay handsomely. One in- 
stance to prove this: After ap- 
pealing, by convention work and 
correspondence, to the dentists of 
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the country for about 12 years, a 
manufacturer was _ persuaded 
(against his judgment, let it be 
remarked) to use sizeable space 
in the most largely circulated 
journal of this class. The manu- 
facturer in question had secured 
the recommendation of about 25,- 
000 dentists by the methods men- 
tioned and had reasonably con- 
cluded that the getting of more 
would be attended with consider- 
able difficulty. Much to his 
amazement, one page brought re- 
plies from 1,100 dentists with 
whom this manufacturer had 
never previously corresponded. 
Subsequent insertions brought 800 
and 700 replies. 

4—Correspondence. There is 
published an up-to-date Directory 
of Dentists which forms the basis 
for countrywide sampling, circu- 
larizing and letter-writing. One 
manufacturer maintains a card in- 
dex, with a record of the name 
and address of every dentist and 
complete information regarding all 
correspondence and dealings with 
him. For instance, a glance at 
the card of Dr. Jones, of Batavia, 
N. Y., shows that in 1908 the rep- 
resentative of the company met 
the doctor at a convention in Al- 
bany. Samples were given him. 
He told the representative that he 
thought a change should be made 
in the wording of some of the 
company’s circular matter. (This 
change was made.) Next year the 
doctor was met at another con- 
vention and note made of the fact. 
All letters sent him and all cor- 
respondence received have been 
carefully recorded on a card, or 
rather on several cards, and now 
there is a seven-year record which 
with thousands of others makes 
the list invaluable. 

5—Press clippings. For a nom- 
inal sum, a press bureau supplies 
newspaper clippings containing 
references to dentists who have 
interested: themselves in co-op- 
erative work with school authori- 
ties in the examination and treat- 
ment of defective teeth. The 
names and the information thus 
secured are made the basis for 
special correspondence pertinent 
to the subject. 

In all these different methods 


of appeal to the dentist the impor- 
tance of conservatism of. state- 
ment cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized. The dentist is naturally 
conservative,—he has to be,—and 
flamboyant and extravagant claims 
do not appeal to him. 

The dentist should not be too 
closely pressed for his good word 
and recommendation. Give him 
samples, let him know the. facts, 
and you will find that he will not 
be backward in his recommenda- 
tion if the product appeals to 
him. 

So much for the dentist. Sup- 
posing that we are marketing a 
tooth brush or a tooth paste, and 
that we are conducting a cam- 
paign to the consumer and that 
we have availed ourselves of all 
the methods mentioned to reach 
the dentist. In what other ways 
can we broaden our selling ap- 
peal? 

There are several hundred thou- 
sand school teachers in this coun- 
try who have in their charge close 
to twenty-million children. Isn’t 
this a field rich in potentials? At 
least two concerns think so. One 
employs lectures which with the 
consent and hearty approval of 
the school authorities give prac- 
tical, understandable talks to the 
children. They are told about 
the dangers of unclean mouths, 
and the necessity for thorough 
and daily brushing of the teeth. 
Millions of children are reached 
in this way and the impression 
made is not quickly forgotten. 

The other manufacturer is of- 
fering to school children, with the 
co-operation of the teacher, med- 
als for essays which best tell why 
“A Clean Tooth Never Decays.” 
Within a period of a month, near- 
ly 150,000 children have written 
these essays and the number is in- 
creasing daily. The interest mani- 
fested by the teacher in this work 
is truly remarkable, especially 
when it is considered that her in- 
terest in it is solely one of be- 
lief that a healthy mouth gener- 
ally means mental alertness. 

Summing up the primary and 
secondary audiences for exploita- 
tion work in the tooth paste. or 
brush field we find— 

(Continued on page 100) 
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100,000 


Textile Operatives 


in Rhode Island and Southern New England 
who now receive wages amounting to 


$44,520,000 a year 


have received since December 15th an 


increase in wages of 
$2,120,000 


All of THIS MONEY is spent in the 
TRADING TERRITORY 


OF 


The Providence Journal 


Daily and Sunday 


The Evening Bulletin 
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PRIMARY 


a—The consumer. Reached by 
magazine and newspaper public- 
ity and by printed matter. 

b—The jobber and _ dealer. 
Reached by cumulative effect of 
consumer work, by salesman, fol- 
low-up and trade-paper space. 


SECONDARY 


c—The dentist. By conven- 
tions, personal detail work, trade 
journal space and correspondence. 

d—The school teacher, and, 
with her co-operation, the school 
child. By space in school papers, 
by lecture work, by offers of prizes 
for compositions. 

e—The physician. Although not 
touched upon in this article, the 
physician is being successfully ap- 
pealed to through substantially the 
same methods used to cultivate 
the dentist. 

f—The nurse. Her preference 
is decidedly worth having. Reached 
by trade journals, by correspond- 
ence and sampling. 

g—Hospitals and sanitariums. 
These institutions are valuable 
both because they are large con- 
sumers and because methods and 
appliances used by the patient are 
many times followed later in the 
home. 

What fields are there within 
your reach for the extending of 
your trade influence? The wise 
merchandiser of to-day and of the 
future will give much thought to 
this subject. 


Oil Industry Makes Appeal to 
Voters 


Co-operators in various industrial 
lines who might benefit in one way 
or another through an appeal to the 
public will be interested in the adver- 
tising methods employed by the Oil 
Industry Association of California. 

This association, which has its head- 
quarters at San Francisco, is using 140- 
line space in Pac'fic Coast magazines 
to present an appeal to residents of 
California, arguing against what they 
term “the Federal Government’s 
avowed intention to seize privately de- 
veloped wells representing approximately 
one-third the entire oil production of 
California,” 

The association states that it is a 
voluntary organization of consumers and 
producers, business men and. mechanics, 
all vitally interested in California, The 
purpose of the advertising is to induce 
Congressional action to prevent the con- 
templated action on the part of the 
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Federal Government. The advertisement 
is headed “Citizens, Taxpayers, Wage- 
earners,’ and the text is as follows: 

“Your public interest and your pri- 
vate pocketbooks are directly and ad- 
versely affected by the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s avowed intent to seize pri- 

vately developed wells representing ap- 
prosieataly one-third the entire ol pro- 
duction of California, and this at a 
time when the production is 1,000,000 
barrels a month less than the actual 
sales, 

“Consummation of the Government’s 
confiscation plans means virtual elimi- 
nation of the independent producer from 
the California oil fields. 

“The Government’s attack is not 
made in the name of conservation. The 
conservation problem is not involved 
in this issue, since it deals with lands 
already developed, and therefoge be- 
yond the reach of conservation, 

‘The Government brings no ver od 
nor suggestion of fraud against the 
Californ.ans who have developed the oil 
fields—whose_courage and energies have 
given this State one of its greatest 
industries; made manufacturing a pos- 
sibility in California, 

“The Government has officially stated 
through its principal spokesmen that 
the claims of California are just and 
honest. It insists, however, upon taking 
technical advantage of a judge-made 
law, given nearly six years after the 
establishment of the great oil industry 
and the industries which depend upon it. 

“The activities of the Government 
have curtailed production. The storage 
supply of oils in California is caslaly 
dimin'‘shing. Gasoline, _ illuminating, 
road and lubricating oils have advanced 
“— y in price, 

ommunities have lost tax revenues. 
Wage-earners have been deprived of 
their employment. 

“You, taxpayers, wage-earners, con- 
sumers of oil, gas and oil products, 
have been penalized and no public in- 
terest has been conserved; no public 
good can be accomplished thereby. 

“Tf the Government’s confiscatory 
programme is carried out the prices of 
oil, gas and all other oil products, some 
of which have already advanced from 
10 per cent to 25 per cent, necessarily 
will be greatly increased. 

“Only Congress can give California 
and the oil consumers of the United 
States the relief they are entitled to. 

“The Oil Industry Association is a 
voluntary association of consumers and 
producers, business men, professional 
men, mechanics, all vitally interested 
in California. It was organized to en- 
able the people of California to present 
their case to Congress. 

“Will you help this association help 
you and California? Ask your Chamber 
of Commerce, or write to Oil Industry 
Association of California Seodiguertam, 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco. s An- 
geles office, Chamber of Mines and Oil.” 


Walter T. Pollock has been appointed 
advertising manager of the American 
Bead Company, New York. He was 
formerly assistant to Ivy L. Lee, pub- 
licity manager for the Rockefeller in- 
terests. 
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What Cleveland’s Largest Retail Grocery Says About 
CLEVELAND’S FASTEST GROWING NEWSPAPER 


The Cleveland News 





Ss (a HEADQUARTERS 2159 ONTARIO STREET 
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$4 GTORES IN CLEVELAND THE GREAT ATLANTIC & PACIFIC TEACO. 


CLEVELAND 
January 3, 1916. 


The Cleveland News, 
Oleveland, 0. 
Gent lemen: - 

In looking over the records, we find that we used, 
5,626 more inches of epace in The News from Jenuary lst to 
December 21st tha we used in all of the other Cleveland Daily 
and Sunday papers oauhiisitlls This wes more than double. the space 
we carried in the colums of your nearest competitor in the 
afternoon field. 

The results obtained from this advertising, we feel, 
have been largely responsible for our growth in one year's time 
from 28 to 54 stores, and is sufficient evidence of what we think 
of the merits of The Cleveland News as an advertjeing mediur 


Very truly #9 


: 
General Manacer. 








FOREIGN ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 


PAUL BLOCK, Inc. 


250 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
MALLERS.BLDG.,. CHICAGO, ILL.  KRESGE.BLDG.,DETROIT.. 201 DEVONSHIRE ST. BOSTON, MASS, 
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How to Capture 
New York | 


Every plan for the invasion of America begins 
with the capture of New York City. 
New York is the key to the country. 


It is also the key to a very large number of na- 
tional advertising problems. 

The man, or the advertising agency, that knows 
how to deliver New York City must have at hand 
knowledge that makes every other local situation in 
America simple. 

And the national campaign today is merely a mul- 
tiplication of local situations—it is no longer a hit- 
or-miss capture of stragglers. 

The manufacturer who gets his big share of the 
trade of the metropolitan district of 8,000,000 people 
is forced to fight for it intelligently—with a plan of 
campaign based upon actual, demonstrated knowl- 
edge and active day-to-day experience. 

He must be ready to execute maneuvers, make 
quick flank movements, change fronts, entrench gains 
already made. 

He must keep in mind that there are 250,000 tem- 
porary New Yorkers in the hotels every day, who 
carry back to Milwaukee and Kansas City and San 
Francisco news of great New York successes. 
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The thing that has fought its way through in New 
\ ork—as a rule—already has half its battle won in 
a'l other prominent American communities, whether 
it be a thing that people eat, wear, ride in or put in 
their homes. 

Aside from a wide and successful national experi- 
eice on the part of its members, individually and 
collectively, this agency has made more monumental 
New York advertising successes than any other 
agency in America. 

It has prescribed the method by which several of 
the extremely prominent houses in New York were 
to arrive at and perpetuate a position of metropolitan 
leadership—and has carried the plan through suc- 
cessfully. 

This is the Agency that knows how to deliver New 
York City, and that is delivering New York City 
every day to tts clients. 

These clients include some of the country’s most 
prominent manufacturers, to whom New York City 
has been made an easy and successful market; lead- 
ing distributers, who have based extraordinarily suc- 
cessful national campaigns upon the point of New 
York leadership reached through our guidance; and 
a number of the prominent New York City retail 
houses which are known across the continent. 

In shaping and carrying through national cam- 
paigns, it has been of the utmost value to this Agency 
that it keep in touch, in a big way, with the retail 
situation—that it keep on demonstrating its ability 
to sell goods to the public. 

With few exceptions, our present clients are the 
largest houses in their respective lines. 

Without exception, they are the most prominent. 

We are prepared to receive a very few more such 
accounts, and to give each one an organized personal 
service of principals. 


FENTON & GARDINER, Inc. 
286 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The flowa Automobile Market 
Des Moines Register and Tribune 
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and the 


fowa owns more auto- 
mobiles per capita and 
has the greatest per 
capita wealth of any 
state. 


Iowa registered 145,821 
motor cars in 1915—an 
increase of 39,734 cars 
in one year. (Official 
figures.) 


Iowa has one automo- 
bile to every 15 people. 
Des Moines is the larg- 
est city in Iowa and be- 
cause of its central lo- 
cation it is lowa’s great- 
est automobile, tire and 
accessory distributing 
center. 

One Des Moines dealer 
in automobiles and ac- 
cessories, in 1915 did a 
business of $3,500,000. 
The Des Moines Auto 
Show is attended by 
dealers and buyers from 
all over Iowa. 


The Register and Trib- 
une, Morning, Evening 
and Sunday, published 
792,638 agate lines of 
automobile, accessory 
and tire advertising in 
1915. . 


—An increase of 199,- 
360 agate lines of auto 
advertising in one 
year. 


—and 193,732 agate 
lines more auto adver- 
tising than all the other 
Des Moines papers add- 
ed together. 


The only 5c Sunday pa- 
paper, and the only 
morning paper in Des 
Moines and_ Central 
Iowa. 

Net Paid Circulation. 
Daily 
Sunday 
Sunday and even- 

ing combined .90,000 


Des Moines Auto Show Feb.14to19 


Show Numbers will be Issued with 
Sunday Register Feb. 13 


90,000 Combined Circulation for 10c a Line 
THE REGISTER AND TRIBUNE CO. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
Members Audit Bureau of Circulations 


I. A. Klein 
Metropolitan Tower 
New York 


Evening Tribune Feb. 14 


John Glass 
Peoples Gas Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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hfoney Makes the Cars 
Go 


(DF all the important industries, 
which one is growing most 
pidly? Automobiles. Of all im- 
tant and unimportant indus- 
ies, which one spends the great- 

t sum of money, for newspaper 
cid magazine advertising? Auto- 

iobiles. This is not a matter of 

ance or luck. Automobile mak- 
e's advertise their product more 
liberally than the manufacturers 
of any other article of general 
commerce. They have deliberate- 
ly gone out to increase their sales 
by the only methods possible. 
They have spent money liberally 
and wisely, and they are now 
‘reaping a vast harvest from the 
carefully sown seed of printer’s 
ink. 

There was about $53,000 spent 
last Sunday to advertise auto- 
mobiles in Philadelphia alone. 
More than that sum is being paid 
out by them for publicity this 
week, No other money which the 
builders of cars have invested in 
their swiftly expanding business 
pays them such a big rate of divi- 
dends as this very cash invested 
in advertising. Any factory can 
turn out a first-class car. The 
prime necessity for every factory 
that hopes to survive and prosper 
is to sell more and more cars, 
Printer’s ink is the largest-sala- 
ried salesman any business can 
have; but in virtually every case, 
as proved by thousands of tests, 
it is the one which brings home 
the biggest orders. 

Nothing but the trade of a 
crook thrives best in secrecy. It 
is not possible for the man who 
has something good to sell to get 
too much publicity.. Letting the 
zreat crowd of buyers know about 
it, that is the function of a news- 
paper advertisement. Hence it is 
only logical and just that the au- 
tomobile trade expands faster 
than any other, since it has the 
good sense to adopt the methods 
necessary to bring about that 
profitable result. Money makes 
the cars go—Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. 


INK 
Humor in the Classified 


The following examples ‘of more or 
less authentic classified advertisements 
are taken from the Christmas number 
of the Advertisers’ Weekly (London): 

The late Hugh Stowel Brown, of 
Liverpool, a man of extraordinary girth 
and appetite, tells us in his autobiogra- 
phy that going to Wigan to preach he 
found the following mural advertise- 
ment, due to the keenness of bill- 
sticking rivalry: 

“Hugh Stowel Brown, of Liverpool, 
the largest cheese in the world, eight 
feet in girth, and weighing 300 pounds, 
will be exhibited at the Goose and Grid- 
iron. Admission 1 penny.” 

A chiropodist announces that he has 
removed corns from the crowned heads 
of Europe. 

An employer of labor concludes his 
advertisement for assistants with the 
significant nota bene: 

“None need apply who are in the 
habit of being poorly on Monday morn- 
ings. 

“Two sisters want washing,” ran an 
advertisement for several weeks, until 
someone wrote and asked why in the 
name of decency they didn’t get washed 
at once. 

An advertiser says he has a cottage 
to let containing eight rooms and an 
acre of land. 

And_a business woman in the coun- 
try, who evidently knows more about 
managing a hotel than she knows. about 
the English language, announces: 

“This hotel will be kept by the 
widow of the former landlord, Mr. 
Brown, who died last summer on a new 
and improved plan.” 


Cleanser Advertised in News- 
papers 


’ Specialties 
Louisville, Ky., has begun a newspaper- 


The General Company, 
advertising campaign in that city on 
Dixie Cleanser, a five-cent specialty sold 
through the grocery stores. The cam- 
paign will be extended to St. Louis 
shortly, and as rapidly as distribution 
is secured other cities will be added. 
John Macauley is sales and advertising 
manager. Six-inch, one-column copy is 
being used, a recent advertisement be- 
ing captioned “Salt in the Sugar!” 
and emphasizing the undesirability of 
having soap in a scouring compound. 


Mygatt Has Copy Service for 
Advertisers 


Gerald Mygatt, formerly with Calkins 
& Holden and later with the George 
Batten Company, has resigned as pro- 
motion manager of Good Housekeepin 
Magazine to establish a copy-service of- 
fice for advertisers, agents and printers, 
to be located in New York City. 


Death of Lester P. Bryant 


Lester P. Bryant, advertising man- 
ager of the S. S$. White Dental Manu- 
facturing Company, died in Philadel- 
phia on January 15, aged 43 years. 











Speeds Sales by Re-routing 
Salesmen 


Some “Time Table” Plans That Have Worked 


HERE is no sales organization 

in the country that cannot in- 
crease its volume from fifty to 
eighty per cent by a systematic 
re-routing of salesmen by an ex- 
perienced railroad man. This is 
a strong statement, but the man 
who made it, John M. Bruce, is 
said to have put his plan into 
successful operation in such con- 
cerns as the American Tobacco 
Company, Beech-Nut Packing Com- 
pany and other concerns selling 
the dealer. He is at present work- 
ing out similar plans for Libby, 
McNeil & Libby. 

Having made the statement to 
the members of the Executives‘ 
Club of Chicago, whom he was 
addressing, Mr. Bruce went on 
to tell of his experiences in the 
systematic routing of men. “Sales- 
men,” declared Mr. Bruce, “can be 
operated on a time schedule, re- 
gardless of how impractical you 
think it may be. I know, because 
I have done it, not once but sev- 
eral times. But you can’t operate 
men on that plan if you try to 
make your own schedule. What 
you want to do is to go down to 
the railway station and ask the 
most intelligent-looking informa- 
tion clerk what time the train 
leaves for such and such a place 
from such and such a place— 
taking care to make it some out- 
of-the-way corner of the world. 
Then hire the one that seems to 
know the most about time-tables. 
He is the man who can route your 
salesmen, and save you his salary 
many times over.” 

Having such a man installed in 
the sales department, Mr. Bruce 
said it would not take him long 
to whip a route list into shape that 
after a little proving up would 
almost double the efficiency of a 
salesman. The work was verv 
much the same as that of a train 
dispatcher. The route clerk takes 
a town and estimates its popula- 
tion, then he figures the number of 
stores in that town. In the gro- 
cery field, for instance, we found, 
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that there was on an average 40) 
people to every store, so that a 
town of 4,000 people would usuall: 
have about ten stores. With this 
information to work on, the “dis- 
patcher”. allots an average length 
of time to that town, based on 
the number of calls. The differ- 
ence in length of interviews would 
come out all right in average, as 
there would be some of these 
dealers who would be out, and sc 
forth, Knowing how long it 
would take a man to work that 
town, the “dispatcher” then gets 
busy and fits the town into the 
routing, with an eye to most ad- 
vantageous railroad connections. 
After the railroad man _ has 
worked up his routes, each man is 
given an opportunity to try it out 
for about two months and varia- 
tions are corrected. ‘I have al- 
ways made it a practice,” said Mr. 
Bruce, “to require a man to write 
a personal letter of explanation 
every time he gets off schedule. 
I seldom ever read the letters, but 
after a while the man exhausts all 
his excuses and follows schedule.” 


URGES SMALL-TOWN DEVELOPMENT 


“T recently had an experience 
with a big food product concern 
in increasing its volume. Inquiry 
showed the trouble was with the 
routing of the salesmen. They 
had been left to route themselves. 
Now routing salesmen is a railroad 
man’s job, absolutely. So I de- 
cided to reroute the men, with the 
aid of a railroad man. 

“T also found that this company 
was not only losing buSiness 
through poor routing of salesmen, 
but that the routes were not com- 
plete. They didn’t touch thou- 
sands of small towns over 500 
population, many of which tapped 
rich farming districts. By a little 
study we were able to so revise 
these routes that thousands of 
these little towns were included. 
Yet it took the salesmen no 
longer to cover his route. You 

(Continued on page IIT) 
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will give nearer 
100% circulation in 
any given town than 
any other one 
medium 


besides—it costs the 
advertiser less 


also—it costs the 
public nothing to 
see or read 


American Poster Co., Inc. 


DONALD G. ROSS, President 


110 W. 40th Street - New York City 


Official Solicitors for 
POSTER ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION 
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Poster Advertising 


OFFICIAL REF 


A. M. BRIGGS CO. Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, I'l. 
AMERICAN POSTER CO., Inc. 110 W. 40th St. New York Cit ty 
GEORGE ENOS THROOP, Inc. 
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our Sales Map 2 


there is a State or a district 
which has always been your 
thorn in the flesh. Use that 
field for a thorough Sales and 
_ Poster Advertising campaign. 
You've tried everything else and 
they’ve failed. We have confi- 
dence enough to ask you to make 
this the most severe of tests and 
judge Poster Advertising by the 
result. You will find that the 
age of miracles hasn’t passed. 


Tell us the territory and 
we will send you rates. 


ae ei 1620 Steger Bldg. 
AssoclatlON Chicago - Illinois 


REMESENTATIVES : 


R. ATCHISON Atlanta, Ga. 
OSTER SELLING CO. 722 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
HE 4. DE MONTLUZIN ADVERTISING CO.............. 1132 Union Trust Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
Building, New York; Pittsburgh; Chicago 
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fiLos Angeles, a city of 550,000 inhabitants, [The NA 
winter playground of America where tourists expend Mr. 
millions each year [The center of the prosperous cit- — 
rus belt, the products of which’ amounted to $26,500,- peal 
000.00 in 1915 §The Southern California oil fields food, 
with a product approximating $45,000,000.00 in 1915 fields. 
{The buying point of a thriving agricultural commu- rd 
nity, the income of which reaches into the millions. ofueh 
{The MOTION PICTURE STUDIO OF THE a 
WORLD, 125 studios in and around Los Angeles em- stand 
ploying 15,000 operatives that have an annual salary. idea ] 
of $12,000,000.00. ~ 
{There is plenty of money in Los Angeles {The resi- busin 
dents of Los Angeles county alone spent $4,876,000.00 i 
for automobiles in 1915 {Stores are busy {Bank clear- to fe 
ings denote prosperity. ~ 

an 

|All the people of Los Angeles have money to spend. sell, 
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“7 
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say1 

The leading evening paper in this prosperous com- hin 

munity {It published in 1915 more national advertis- 17, 
ing than any other Los Angeles afternoon newspaper The 
The Evening Herald, with its large circulation, can of 1 
bring plenty of business to you. pm 
[Los Angeles Evening Herald has the largest circula- Ma 
tion of any afternoon newspaper in California. The yee 
Evening Herald has more circulation than its com- par 
petitors in the Los Angeles afternoon field combined. ~ 
ur 

Eastern Representatives pt | 

G. LOGAN PAYNE E. C. TROWBRIDGE 
748 Marquette Bidg., 347 Fifth Ave. its 
Chicago New York City ma 

i ] 

Member Audit Bureau of Circulations P= 

THE EVENING HERALD Grows Just Like Los Angeles p 
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could leave this to a salesman and 
he wouldn’t do it in a thousand 
years. The average salesman 
doesn’t figure that way. His idea 
is to decide in his own mind how 
much business will entitle him to 
a raise next year, and then get 
that volume with the least amount 
of exertion. You can’t blame the 
salesman either.” 


NAILING THE LIVE INQUIRY 


Mr. Bruce was asked if he 

would advocate this method of 
railroad routing for other than 
salesmen selling dealers in the 
food, shoe, hardware and similar 
fields. A member seemed to think 
this idea wouldn’t work unless it 
was a large organization where the 
whole country is worked with a 
fine-tooth comb. 
.“Of course, you will under- 
stand,” Mr. Bruce replied, “the 
idea I am giving you is merely sug- 
gestive. It must be revamped to 
fit the individual needs of every 
business. For example, I once had 
occasion to speed up a sales force 
of some 14 men, selling a specialty 
to foundries. It was a specialty 
that ran into considerable money 
and took considerable effort to 
sell, Yet even here, there was an 
opportunity to route the men along 
railroading lines. 

“We simply divided the whole 
country into routes. Instead of 
saying to a man: ‘Your territory 
is such and such a State,’ we told 
him his territory was routes Nos. 
17, 19, 23, 76, 65 and so on. 
These routes were chosen because 
of transportation advantages. 

“Now we will suppose a live 
inquiry comes in from out in 
Madison, Wis. We find out what 
route it is on, and wire the proper 
salesmen to get in touch with the 
party, and then work route No. 
42, which Madison is on, until 
further orders. The result of this 
is less lost effort, and less need 
of a salesman jumping around 
from place to place. The success 
of the plan, of course, depends on 
its being worked out by a railroad 
man, who knows trains.” 

Mr. Bruce told of several ex- 
periences he has had in saving 
the selling costs by better selec- 
tion of men. He said that one 
pay-roll he was familiar with 


amounted to $335,000 and $167,000: 
of that was paid out to men who 
quit before they had paid the 
company any profit on the money 
invested in them. He had found 
that this percentage could be re- 
duced by a systematic series of 
tests. 

The imagination test, for ex- 
ample, consisted in getting the men 
together in a class-room and ask- 
ing them to write down their 
opinion of some of the methods 
that would be used to get busi- 
ness by the company 20 years. 
from now. The applicant was 
given five minutes to do this, and 
it gave the sales manager an ac- 
curate line on his power of imag- 
ination. Unless a man has imag- 
ination he cannot put himself in 
the place of the man he is selling, 
which is half the battle. There 
are similar tests for other char- 
acteristics required in a success- 
ful salesman. 

“The test which I place the most 
reliance on,” said Mr. Bruce, “and 
which is to my mind the most im- 
portant is the personality test. 
This is very conclusive. Get all 
your men together, and let each 
man get up and write down the 
names of those in the room who 
he thinks would make the best 
salesmen. Explain to them that 
one of the objects of this test 
is to determine how good a judge 
of character they are. This will 
make them enthusiastic about it, 
although what you really are after 
is the benefit of their combined 
judgment. You will invariably 
find that the judgment of the class 
is correct. The few men who re- 
ceive the greatest number of votes: 
may be put down as having the 
most magnetic personalities. This 
test is far superior to the indi- 
vidual test. We like or dislike 
a man by mental association. For 
instance, if a salesman approaches 
me who in some way reminds me 
of a person who trimmed us out 
of some money, I naturally dislike 
him at sight, although I do so 
unconsciously. But by getting the 
vote of a whole class of appli- 
cants this danger is entirely over- 
come.” 

Mr. Bruce said that in the sev- 
eral sales organizations he had ex- 
perience with which had adapted 
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A New York Advertising 
Agency has a place in its 
service department for an 
advertising. writer who 
knows the actual function 
of advertising and who 
has done creditable work. 


Interviews will be 
promptly arranged with 
all applicants whose let- 
ters indicate that they 
are from men of the right 
calibre. 


Address, Box “A. G.”’ 401 
Care of Printers’ Ink. 











CorRECTION OF 
TYPOGRAPHICAL ERROR 


In last week’s Printers’ InK the adver- 
tisement of the Chilton Co. contained 
a statement to the effect that no other 
automobile journal claims half as much 
“paid” circulation as the AUTOMO- 
BILE TRADE JOURNAL, 


This part of their copy was telephoned 
by long distance to the Printers’ Inx 
office, and intended as “trade” circula- 
tion, but misunderstood on the wire, 
and incorrectly published. 


The publishers of the AUTOMOBILE 
TRADE JOURNAL have been issuing 
a great deal of advertising matter in 
which the statement is made that no 
automobile journal claims half as much 
TRADE circulation as the AUTOMO- 
BILE TRADE JOURNAL guarantees; 
and this is the fact they wished to 
emphasize. 


PRINTERS’ INK 
185 Madison Ave. 
New York 








this method of testing men, they 
had been able to eliminate from 
seventy-five to eighty per cent of 
the applicants. Very few of the 
men ultimately taken on failed to 
make good. 

While at first some salesmen 
and district managers would balk 
at using such methods it was real- 
ly in the best interests of the men 
themselves. “I would like to take 
a census of hoboes,’ Mr. Bruce 
said, “just to find out what per- 
centage of them took to the road 
because they had too many ‘fires,’ 
We are all alike. We can just 
stand so many firings and then we 
lose our grip. So the* next time 
you fire a man, don’t only think 
of how you feel, but try to realize 
that you may be taking a big 
chunk out of his soul. The time 
to find out if a man can make 
good is before you hire him. 
There is nothing in this trying out 
men, or in depending on refer- 
ences from: friends and past em- 
ployers. Such references aren’t 
worth the paper they are written 
on because only the good points 
are mentioned. Nothing is said 
about a man’s deficiences. That’s 
for you to find out.” 


Agency Placing Advertising in 
South 


Southern farm and daily | news- 
papers will receive the advertising of 
the F. S. Royster Guano Company, 
which is placed by the Freeman Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc., of Richmond, Va. 
Th's agency is also placing the adver- 
tising of the Hopewell and Du Pont 
Corporations, real estate, in Southern 
newspapers, and that of the Carolina 
Metal Products Company, for cannin; 
outfits, in farm papers of the Sout 
and Southwest. 


Chicago Trade Press Officers 


The following officers have been 
elected by the Chicago Trade Press 
Association to serve during 1916: | 

C. A. Tupper, Mining orld, presi- 
dent; W. J. McDonough, Dry Goods 
Reporter, vice-president; C. P. Hooker, 
National Builder, secretary; C. . 
O’Neil, Motor Age, treasurer. 


Kehler Leaves Lord & Thomas 


James Howard Kehler has resigned 
as vice-president of Lord & Thomas, the 
Chicago advertising agency, and has 
started up an agency of his own in the 
same city. Prior to going with Lord & 
Thomas, Mr. Kehler had his own 
agency. 
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“He’s a Whopper!” 


Everything in the agricultural line is 
being scientifically developed and as a re- 
sult, we have bigger and better live stock; 
bigger and better crops; bigger and better 


farmers; bigger and better farm journals. 


Springfield, Ohio 
is the Biggest and Best Monthly Farm Journal in 
the Middle Western States, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin and Michigan, where the bulk of its 
-circulation is located. From an editorial stand- 
point it is hard to beat, because our editor, Mr. Brydon, 


understands farmers and farming. FARM NEWS is a splen- 
did, reliable, dependable advertising medium. 


SIMMONS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Also publishers of The Family Magazine (500,000 subscribers.) 


NEW YORK OFFICE ST. LOUIS OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
28 E. 26th St. Third Nat. Bank Bldg. 1259 Peoples Gas Bldg. 


W. ROY BARNHILL, Mer. A. D. McKINNEY, Mer. T. W. FARRELL, Mer. 








Jobbers Setting Plans on Foot to 
Meet Mail-order Competition 


Big Program of Educating the Retailer—Other Features of Convention 


of Dry-goods 


CAMPAIGN to meet “the new 

competition” —that is, the 
competition of the big mail-order 
houses—was urged at the Conven- 
tion of the National Wholesale 
Dry Goods Association, last 
Thursday, in New York. 

Bentley P. Neff, secretary and 
sales manager of F. A. Patrick & 
Co., Duluth, Minn., made a speech 
upon this subject which incorpo- 
rated four definite suggestions for 
action. Mr. Neff pointed out the 
development of the wholesale dry- 
goods business of the country, and 
showed how important is the re- 
tailer to the interests of most 
American manufacturers. 

Until within the last two or 
three years, Mr. Neff said, the 
growth of the business of cata- 
logue houses had not attracted 
very much attention. Almost 


over night the industry is faced 


with a giant competitor. “Its or- 
ganization is a model of perfec- 
tion in its training, publicity and 
equipment,” he said, “and the fight 
of the future is successfully to 
combat this new and interesting 
competition, without much hope of 
dislodging it from or materially 
reducing its territory.” 

He said that after a careful 
study of the situation from a sell- 
ing standpoint, he believed the 
great work of the Association 
during the next five years would 
be to wage a campaign of educa- 
tion and co-operation, of elimina- 
tion of unnecessary overhead ex- 
penses, of the introduction of cor- 
rect merchandising methods, and 
the planning out of some construc- 
tive, intelligent and consistent 
plan of operation from manufac- 
turer to wholesaler and from 
wholesaler to retailer as will con- 
tinue to enable the latter to com- 
pete better for the trade of the 
consumer against the established 
. mail-order houses as well as those 
now in process of formation. He 
said that it was time for the whole 
industry to wake up. He cited 
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Wholesalers 


published statements to the effect 
that the sales of one large mail- 
order house on December 4, 1915, 
were one million dollars. 


THE EVILS OF SUSPICION 


He said that the consumer in 
many cases had been taught to 
suspect and distrust the retailer; 
the retailer has been educated by 
competitors to believe the whole- 
saler to be his enemy and the 
wholesaler has been inclined at 
times to look with suspicion upon 
the manufacturer and to compel 
him to assume many of the risks 
and burdens of distribution as well 
as of production. The manufac- 
turer in his turn has tried to es- 
cape from the alleged oppression 
of the wholesaler by going direct 
to the retailer and has then tried 
to overcome the indifference and 
negativism of the retailer by going 
back to the wholesaler. 

This condition among the 
“allies” has, Mr. Neff thought, 
given much false encouragement 
to the “misguided enthusiasts” 
who are clamoring for the elimina- 
tion of the so-called middlemen. 
Some radical and immediate ac- 
tion is necessary, even though he 
believed the cry that the mail- 
order houses are putting the re- 
tailer out of business is not borne 
out by facts. To show that this 
was so, he said that in 1900 there 
were 800,000 retail merchants in 
the United States. In 1910 there 
were 1,200,000. There are more 
than twice as many now as there 
were 25 years ago, and the rate of 
increase seems to have been the 
greatest in small towns in spite of 
the fact that the country popula- 
tion has not kept pace with the city 
population. There are more and 
more retailers in rural communi- 
ties in proportion to the number 
of patrons. But he thought that 
these statistics should not mini- 
mize the danger of mail-order 
competition, because it is such an 
important merchandising factor. 
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Mr. Neff submitted the follow- 
ing suggestions: 

“First—That a committee of five 
nen be appointed at once to com- 
mence active consideration of the 
question of what best can be done 
t) better qualify the retail mer- 
ciant successfully to meet mail- 
crder-house competition. 

“Second—That this committee 
cet into communication with the 
National Retail Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, the National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, the National 
Wholesale Hardware Association, 
and the National Wholesale Jew- 
elry Association, to the end that 
effective co-operation may be at- 
tained and the broadest possible 
effort given to the work. 

“Third—That individual con- 
sideration be given by every mem- 
ber of this association to this im- 
portant question of retail distribu- 
tion, in order that the greatest pos- 
sible assistance may be rendered 
the retail merchant. 

“Fourth—That there be closer 
co-operation between wholesalers 
operating in the same zone, to the 
end that useless and unnecessary 


expense be eliminated, both house 
and road organizations, on the 
principle that in the fight before 
us the luxuries of peace must be 
eliminated and the war-time ne- 
cessities only considered.” 


H. B, CHENEY'S VIEWS ON MIS- 
BRANDED MERCHANDISE PROBLEM 


Horace B. Cheney, of Cheney 
3rothers, went over the situation 
in regard to the misbranding of 
merchandise. He recalled the fact 
that for many years there has 
been an agitation to remedy the 
situation and a great number of 
bills have been introduced in Con- 
gress. These bills, he thought, 
were drawn, as a rule, with very 
little knowledge of merchandising 
conditions and of difficulties to be 
encountered. For the most part, 
they were impossible of adminis- 
tration and would not correct evils 
they were designed to meet. The 
majority of them, he said, are 
compulsory labeling bills, drawn 
with special reference to the tex- 
tile trades, and require all textiles, 
and articles manufactured from 
them to be label:d so as to pre- 
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sent to the purchaser an under- 
standable statement regarding con- 
stituents and their proportions 
entering into the manufacture. An 
almost impossible feat. 

_ “What are we going to do about 
it?” Mr. Cheney asked. “The 
Silk Association has blazed the 
way which should lead to the cor- 
rection of the worst of these 
abuses and frauds. It has entered 
a complaint to the Federal Trade 
Commission on the ground of un- 
fair competition against a number 
of firms selling as silk articles 
having no silk in them.” 

Mr. Cheney cited as one example 
a firm making a so-called sun-fast 
silk, made with cotton warp and 
artificial silk filling. He cited two 
or three other similar cases. 

The Silk Association has sup- 
plemented this action by warning 
its members of inaccurate state- 
ments in their advertising—that 
these statements must be with- 
drawn. If the Trade Commission 
shall take action against the firms 
complained of, the association will 
enter further complaints against 
any other firm which shall con- 
tinue to sell as silk such articles 
as sweaters and stockings made of 
artificial silk or mercerized cotton 
and silk manufacturers advertising 
goods containing metallic weight- 
ing as pure dye. It has suggested 
a general house-cleaning. 

It has been suggested that a 
central organization shall investi- 
gate any complaints, and when 
cause is found, shall prosecute all 
cases of misbranding of merchan- 
dising and untruthful statements 
in advertising which shall relate to 
the manufacture or sale of textile 
materials. The Silk Association 
has appointed a committee to con- 
sider whether such action is 
feasible. 


WHAT SHALL THE NEW LAWS BE? 


Another committee is consider- 
ing whether legislation is neces- 
sary to accomplish the ends of 
such an organization, and if so, 
what form it should take. It is 
not at all certain that if put into 
real operation, the existing laws 
are not sufficient to meet the 
situation: If the laws are not 
sufficient, new legislation should 
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not take the form of compulsory 
labeling, but should, in all proba- 
bility, extend, in the form of a 
federal statute, the laws already 
existing in many States against 
untruthful advertising. Mr, Che- 
ney cited the British Merchan- 
dise Marks Act as a model for 
supplementary legislation. 

In its report, the Committee on 
Pure Fabric Legislation also urged 
the British Merchandise Marks 
Act as an aid in pure fabric 
legislation. 

Many manufacturers who be- 
long to trade associations will be 
much interested in the manner in 
which the National Wholesale Dry 
Goods Association has been con- 
ducted the past year, especially in 
regard to its administrative ex- 
penses. 


CONDUCT OF ASSOCIATION’S WORK 


Thomas A. Fernley, secretary 
and treasurer of the Association, 
in his report, gave an idea of the 
tremendous amount of labor in- 
volved in the work of administer- 
ing the affairs of a national trade 
association, In correspondence to 
the members of the Association, 
almost 300,000 letterheads and 
sheets of paper have been used, 
and upward of 60,000 envelopes. 
There have gone to the members 
of the Association 160 general let- 
ters, many with enclosures. The 
individual correspondence has been 
heavy, over 8,000 individual let- 
ters having gone from the secre- 
tary’s office. There have been 
distributed over 60,000 pamphlets, 
on such important matters as pure 
fabric legislation, mail-order trad- 
ing, addresses of prominent men 
at meetings, copies of the British 
Merchandise Marks Act, prize 
essays on the value of a whole- 
saler as a distributor, etc. The 
Association has recently distribu- 
ted also several thousand copies of 
a pamphlet on figuring profits. 
Four thousand copies of a hand- 
book, 72 pages in size, giving a 
list of the members of the Asso- 
ciation, have gone out. 

In addition to such routine 
duties, report is made of activity 
looking to transportation matters, 
dye stuffs, terms and discounts, 
returned goods, the. matter of as- 
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sistance to be given to salesme:, 
ete. 

The secretaries of the Associz- 
tion, in visiting the members in 
various cities, have traveled over 
50,000 miles. The. expenses cf 
travel have amounted to about 
$700, due, Mr. Fernley reporte:, 
to the other business which has 
been covered by the secretaries at 
the same time, making possible 
division of the traveling expense: 

The following officers wer 
elected for the coming year 
President, Frank S. Evans, Straw- 
bridge & Clothier, Philadelphia: 
first vice-president, F. A. Patrick 
F. A. Patrick & Co., Duluth; sec 
ond vice-president, F. H. Lloyd 
Pittsburg Dry Goods Company 
for unexpired term of one year 
on executive committee, Gaylord 
W. Gillis, Edison, Moore & Co, 
Detroit; members of_ executive 
committee for three years, A. C 
Smith, M. E. Smith & Co., Omaha; 
Ernest W. Stix, Rice-Stix Dry 
Goods Company, St, Louis; A. C. 
McHan, John Silver Company, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


$7,240,000 in Foreign Lan- 

guage Papers 

Fore'gn Language Press Day was ob 
served by the Advertising Association of 
Chicago on January 11. Louis N. 
Hammerling, organizer and president of 
the American Association of Foreign 
Language Newspapers, gave some inte:- 
esting figures about the operation of the 
760 papers, reaching over 8,000,000 peo- 
ple, ‘n that organization. He declared 
that the foreign- language paper was not 
dependent on its advertisers and proved 
this by quoting the 1915 figures just 
compiled. These showed advertising re- 
ceipts as $7,240,000, compared with sub- 
scription receipts of $17.026 000, 

An incident told by Mr. Hammer! ‘ng’ 
of interest to the readers of PRINTERS’ 
Ink was the experience of the Corn 
Products Refining Company. which got 
up a special package of syrup and ad- 
vertised it through the foreign-language 
papers. Mr. Hammerling declared it 
has been able to sell over 16,000,000 
cans of that product. 


Jordan Leaves Jeffery 


E. P. Jordan, sales manager for the 
Thomas B. Jeffery & Co., automobile 


manufacturer of Kenosha, Wis., has 
left that: company to go in business for 
himself. He will build an assembled 
car in Detroit. 

Mr. Jordan was at one time adver- 
tising manager of ‘the Jeffery Company. 
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'O more working OVERTIME to 
get out circulars and agents’ 
‘notices on schedule! No more 
‘delays or mistakes once you try the 
$37.50 Hand 


Alddresso Gg 


1 TIMES FASTER than pen or 

typewriter. Let our sales- 
man set this ‘“‘Business Energizer” 
on your desk—give you a two 
minutes’ demonstration —and 
leave it with you to use for 10 days 
(no cost). Then, if you decide not 
to buy, simply return it 
‘*FREIGHT COLLECT.’ | YOU 
WON’T BE OBLIGATED. SIGN 
THE COUPON. 


913 W. Van Buren St., Chicago. 
Explain without obligation your 10 day 


demonstration offer. 
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We 


Powerful Sales Force 


One hundred thousand physicians influence directly 

over fifty million people. ll 
Just get a mental picture of these 100,000 physicians “ee 
daily coming in contact with their patients in the |Epn 
most intimate and confidence inspiring relation, where tional ; 
their opinion is solicited on all manner of things and the art 


their advice carefully followed because it carries the will "" 


weight of professional authority. prise te 


The doctor’s good will, endorsement and recommenda- ye > sn 


tion is a powerful sales force. are pre 


GREAT CONSUMING VALUE ol thes 


tics, al 
The 100,000 physicians reached by the “Big Six” manufa 


medical journals are men of education and posi- Boe 
tion in their community. Registe 


They and their families are users of everything that tke 


Americans in comfortable circumstances need or we 4 
think they need. tional 


lu Pe 
If these one hundred thousand families, all families in comfortable, Coule 


middle class circumstances, were steady users of your goods, it Hershe 
would mean a pretty big volume of business, wouldn’t it? Cer- Swift 

tainly worth going after, Compa 

100% EFFICIENT CIRCULATION pee 

Nation 

Every reader of the ‘Big Six” medical journals is a prospective and C 

purchaser in comfortable circumstances. but the 


No waste circulation to be counted off when buying advertising dreds c 
space. ‘ ror é 
Is it any wonder advertising in the “Big Six” medical journals —~ a 
has proven so profitable to high-class advertisers ? tisers \ 
For full information, rates, etc., addréss United 

which 

ASSOCIATED MEDICAL PUBLISHERS Federa 
437 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY this ye 


Corpor 


age Cc 
i Blo “The Country’s Foremost it Blo Iron ¢ 
v= Medical Monthlies ” = pe 
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Welfare Work in the Old World to 
Make Employees Efficient 


I. Bournville and the Cadbury Principle 


“By Thomas Russell 


Lindon Correspondent of Printers’ Ink and President of the Incorporated Society 
of Advertisement Consultants 


|EpirorrAL Notpe—To most na- 
tional advertisers who shall read 
the articles on the welfare work 
oi two English advertisers it 
will probably come as a_ sur- 
prise to learn that more than 1,200 
o| our own manufacturers, many 
of them national advertisers, too, 
are practicing some one or more 
ol these very profitable humani- 
tics, and that the list of such 
manufacturers is growing daily. 

Most people know of the wel- 
fare record of the National Cash 
Register Company, Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, 
Shredded Wheat Company, East- 
man Kodak Company, Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours Powder 


Company, Ford Motor Company, 


Hershey Chocolate Company, 
Swift & Co., General Electric 
Company, Sears, Roebuck & Com- 
pany, Montgomery Ward & Co., 
National Cloak and Suit Company, 
and Curtis Publishing Company, 
but they do not know of the hun- 
dreds of other advertisers and even 
a few advertising agencies who are 
developing a like internal service. 

In the ranks of the non-adver- 
tisers who carry on important wel- 
fare work thefe loom up the 
United Shoe Machinery Company, 
which won the National Civic 
Federation prize for welfare work 
this year; the United States Steel 
Corporation, the Plymouth Cord- 
age Company, Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company, Alexander Smith 
Sons. Carpet Company. The big 
department. stores, the railroad 
and rapid-transit companies, mines 
~—all concerns which deal with 
aoe numbers of employees and 
have large employment and man- 
agement problems—are | coming to 
view them and seek their solution 
from the conservation angle. We 
have not two, but many cities and 
other communities in which wel- 


fare work has been developed to 
such an extent that they might 
be called welfare cities. Pullman 
was one of the earliest types. 
Hershey, Pa. and Gary, Ind., are 
more recent instances. The tend- 
ency of American industries to 
group themselves around centers 
obscures many welfare activities 
that would distinguish a lesser 
community. Detroit, Akron, Day- 
ton suggest themselves, to say 
nothing of the important work be- 
ing done on a large scale in the 
metropolis and other large cities. 

The National Civic Federation’s 
welfare department is a dozen 
years or more old. It is a clear- 
ing-house of information to the 
increasing number of manufac- 
turers and others interested in the 
work. Its exhibit fills a whole 
floor in the Metropolitan Tower, 
New York City. The statistics 
gathered by it show that the 1,200 
manufacturers and others listed 
are operating more than 700 dif- 
ferent types of welfare work, 
ranging from profit-sharing and 
bonuses, pensions, benefit and re- 
lief, banks, cafeterias, rest-rooms, 
company and co- operative stores, 
education, libraries, fire-preven- 
tion, fire ‘drills, teaching of sales- 
manship, first aid, hospital, med- 
ical and. dental help, safeguard 
devices, insurance, housing, light- 
ing and ventilation, to roof-gar- 
dens, dance-halls, recreation, 
prizes for gardens, etc. 

Most of these activities are fi- 
nanced by the companies, but in 
some cases the employees share 
the expense. 

In all cases the object is not 
charitable, but practical. Healthy, 
contented, ambitious workpeople 
are worth more to any manufac- 
turing people than the other kind. 
Welfare work is insurance against 
desertion, strikes, soldiering, ill- 
ness, apathy, The companies 
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which spend thousands of dollars 
yearly unquestionably consider it 
a good investment. It is a busi- 
ness asset. Why not, some day, 


an advertising asset, too?] 


BOUT a dozen firms in Brit- 
ain do on a considerable scale 
what is known in America as wel- 
fare work; but only two have car- 
ried the idea so far as to include 
schemes for actual housing. Some 
account of these two welfare cities 
is the subject of the present ar- 
ticles. They are Bournville, the 
garden village near Birmingham, 
and Port Sunlight, near Liverpool, 
where Sunlight Soap and numer- 
ous other detergents come from. 
Of these, Bournville is the de- 
veloped result to date of work 
begun by the brothers Cadbury 
long before systematic welfare 
schemes were conceived; before 
the idea that such work could pos- 
sibly earn dividends had occurred 
to anyone, and with no other ob- 
ject than a kindly care for work- 
ing folk when labor conditions 
were far worse than now. 

George and Richard Cadbury, 
sons of the first Cadbury to make 
cocoa, are the brothers represent- 
ed by the firm’s present title of 
Cadbury Brothers, Limited. As 
young men in the mid-Victorian 
period they used their leisure by 
teaching men of the working 
classes to read—an accomplish- 
ment then not common in the 
ranks of labor. As a man of ad- 
vanced years, but still happily ac- 
tive, George Cadbury, the sur- 
viving brother, labors for im- 
proved education among working 
folk. 

From humble beginnings have 
grown welfare enterprises, in con- 
nection with their works,.of prob- 
ably unequaled importance. The 
growth of the business, of course, 
gave scope for this extension, and 
this growth is largely the result 
of good and honest advertising. 
Cadbury’s Cocoa has been adver- 
tised to some extent for fully 60 
years. 

Aggressive competition about 
1893 led to a great extension of 
this advertising as a protective 
measure, The result was not 
merely to afford the protection 
sought, but to push the business 
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to far greater heights than it bad 
ever reached before. In 1899 the 
works, office and selling staff num- 
bered 2,685; in 1909, after a dec- 
ade of fiercer competition—and 
advertising—this number’ was 
4,923; in 1915, though many men 
have gone to the army, it exceeds 
7,000. The manufacture had been 
removed from the central city of 
Birmingham to Bournville, a 
country place four miles outside, 
as early as 1879, when the total 
number of employees was only 
230. 

It was the extension of thie 
Bournville works .which enabled 
the welfare projects of the broth- 
ers to be extended; but these proj- 
ects succeeded largely because of 
the root principles beneath them. 
It is impossible to understand 
Bournville and what it stands for 
without grasping these funda- 
mentals. The keynote of them is 
a passionate love of freedom in 
every shape and wherever found. 
The Cadburys are friends of la- 
bor unionism. Just as Mme. de 
Staél said that if God had not 
existed, it would have been neces- 
sary to invent Him, so the Cad- 
burys, if there had not been trade 
unions, might have tried to. teach 
their men to form them. 


DOES IT PAY? 


Whether welfare work pays is 
a question which they probably 
never asked themselves. But it 
is certain that the Bournville work 
has given them a stable labor sup- 
ply of a type physically and men- 
tally improved, and thus capable 
of earning much higher wages 
than before through their vastly 
increased efficiency. 

But industrial efficiency is not 
alone the objective of the Cad- 
bury educational system. The ob- 
jective is something far finer and 
more human, It is the making 
of efficient men and women, There 
can be no commercial value in 
training girls for marriage and 
motherhood. But one of the most 
interesting features of the educa- 
tional system (to be presently de- 
scribed) is their training in do- 
mestic and general hygiene—pre- 
paratory for the life to which the 
girls will presently pass (75 per 
cent leave to marry). 
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Does Your Advertising 
Square 


With Your Business? 





Here is the most essential of all building tools. 
The Square! 


Without it the temples and homes and industrial 
structures of the world could not have been 
erected. 


Throughout the centuries it has been indispens- 
able in establishing the co-ordination of parts. 





Business, to be substantial, must represent co- 
ordination. Its parts must square with each 
other. 


Does your Advertising—does your general Sales 
Policy—Square with the rest of your business? 


We have helped hundreds “Square” the founda- 
tion walls so that the business structure has risen 
straight and strong. Let us show you how we 
can help you. 


Write for a copy of “The Courage of the Sec- 
ond Thought,” also “We Want You to Meet a 
Man.” 


Taylor-Critchfield-Clague Co. 
Chicago 


Detroit Boston New York 
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G Under date of January 17, 1916, 
Mr. John H. Wright, President of the 
Peerless Pattern Co. Brooklyn, N. , 
says that the returns from HOME 
LIFE’S Fashion Department have in- 


creased over one hundred per cent for 


the year 1915, as compared with 1914. 


He adds: 


“Tf one hundred per cent more women will 
sit down and send their orders to you for 
patterns in the year 1915, as compared 
with 1914, then it means that HOME 
LIFE’S hold on its subscribers has in- 


creased over one hundred per cent. 


There is no doubt that your safe and sane 
circulation, business and advertising man- 
agement has produced the above splen- 
did results.” 


The plaintiff rests. 


LOL O)V\ LOLOL ENONONONG 


Te 


Home Life Publishing Co., 
Arthur A. Hinkley, President 
Chicago 


A. J. Wells, Eastern Mor., 1182 Broadway, N. Y. 








LODO MONO GOODS 
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The results of this training are 
seen in the vital statistics of the 
village. Out of 1,000 children 
born alive in all England and 
Wales 109 die in the first year; 
in the neighboring city of Birm- 
ingham 125; in Bournville only 
37. To this amazing difference 
the “infant-care” element in girls’ 
education unquestionably contrib- 
utes. 

The general life rate of Bourn- 
ville is also remarkable, though 
in viewing this it must not be 
forgotten that the population has 
a lower average age than most 
places. Still it is noteworthy that 
in a five-year average only 5.5 
persons per thousand die in 
Bournville, while in the whole of 
England and Wales 13.9 per thou- 
sand die every year. 


BASIS OF BOURNVILLE 


Bournville is a village covering 
about a square mile, surrounded 
by fields and woodlands and so 
planned that, although the vast 
cocoa factory is on its borders, 


the works are out of sight. These 
works themselves are picturesque 
enough; there could be no harm, 
even if the belt of woodland did 


not hide them. They are built 
in the domestic style of archi- 
tecture and surrounded by charm- 
ing gardens. The newer portions 
are being constructed on the most 
modern principle. 

One large building is planned on 
a sort of Globe-Wernicke system. 
The wall at one end can be moved 
and a fresh section of building 
put in, and this has already been 
twice done. 

As indicating the extent of the 
works, I was told that to walk 
all through every passageway in 
them at a moderate pace would 
require six and one-half hours! 
Bournville, like everything else 
connected with Mr. Cadbury, is 
free. Not all the houses in Bourn- 
ville village aré occupied by Cad- 
bury’s workpeople, nor do all 
workpeople live in Bournville. 
The village of Bournville was 
founded. by George Cadbury in 
1895, as a contribution to the 
solution of the housing problem, 
his object being to provide healthy 
homes for the working classes, 
with the advantages of outdoor 
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village life, and he had no inten- 
tion to confine its benefits to his 
own workpeople. 


VILLAGE TRUST INDEPENDENT 


So he managed to get the 
Bournville Village Trust estab- 
lished as an independent concern; 
and in 1900 made the Trust a pres- 
ent of the land and village—about 
660 acres for building. His em- 
ployees could live in its houses 
or not, exactly as they chose. 

Similarly with all the other fea- 
tures of Bournville. Excepting 
certain educative work, considered 
essential, not (mark you) to work- 
ing efficiency, but to a desirable 
type of human character, every 
advantage offered can be rejected 
by any employee without preju- 
dice. The factory-workers are 
nearly all taken on at school-leav- 
ing age, and continued education 
is a condition of employment. 

All the rest is self-governed and 
voluntary, and calls for a pay- 
ment, even if nominal, on the part 
of the employed. It would not 
be good for people to receive bene- 
fits for nothing, Mr. Cadbury 
says; if they were furnished free 
they would restrict the worker’s 
freedom, Nobody patronizes the 
workman, or bullies him, either. 

To get the details of the Bourn- 
ville idea: into manageable dimen- 
sions it will be necessary to sum- 
marize its features very briefly. 
Wherever an expert can usefully 
take a hand in organization, an 
expert is on the job. He may 
be an employee in office or works, 
or there may be enough work 
to employ a man’s whole time. 
There is no official social secre- 
tary. Each part of the work has 
home rule and finds its own offi- 
cers. The “Bournville Works 
Magazine,” an exceedingly “live” 
monthly, is the organ of the so- 
cial life generally. Summarizing 
the work in sections, I will begin 
with the health of employees. 

Every candidate for employment 
is medically examined by the male 
or the female works doctors, as 
the case may be. Dentists exam- 
ine the teeth. Any employee can 
have medical or dental treatment, 
in work hours, whenever it is re- 
quired. Every woman in the place 
is entitled to a warm bath once 
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a week in work: ‘hours. Prac- 
tically every girl and boy learns 
swimming and life-saving, too, 
also in work hours. There is an 
outdoor swimming-pool for men, 
and there are large, finely equipped 
swimming-baths for girls, 

Every employee under 18 is en- 
titled to two half-hours’ physical 
drill every week in work hours, 
under professional instructors, 
There are athletic clubs for both 
sexes, with about 100 acres of 
recreation grounds, 

Up to 1906 young people em- 
ployed attended local evening 
classes, their fees up to a certain 
reasonable limit being repaid by 
the firm on condition that they 
made 87 per cent of the attend- 
ances. In the year named con- 
tinued education was made a con- 
dition of employment for all en- 
tering the service under 18—first 
of all for two years, this being 
later on extended to four years. 


EDUCATIONAL CLASSES IN DAYTIME 
A few years later a further de- 


velopment was made in the de- 
cision to allow employees time off 
to attend classes in the daytime 
instead of the evening, which gave 
students greater leisure and avoid- 
ed any strain upon their energies. 
A day school was started in the 
district under the Board of Edu- 
cation—a pioneer experiment in 
education. Every youth and girl 
is now allowed a half day a week 
for schooling; and the scheme of 
making study a condition justifies 
itself by the fact that, after their 
four years, numerous employees 
voluntarily continue their studies. 

There is a scheme also for old- 
er men of neglected education. 
The teaching is conducted partly 
in schools under the Birmingham 
Educational Authority (Bourn- 
ville having been incorporated in 
the municipal area since 1911) 
and partly in Bournville Works 
School. 

The curriculum is framed to 
make men and women. The “hu- 
manities” (to use an old university 
expression) are prominent, In 
each of the four years English 
language and literature are the 
first subject for both sexes, with 
arithmetic for two years in the 
case of girls and mathematics for 
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three in that of boys. The boys 
get art, history, geography and 
science, and later on practical sci- 
ence, mathematics, drawing and 
woodwork. 


GIRLS TRAINED FOR MARRIAGE 


Girls are taught needlework and 
art, home dressmaking, element- 
ary physiology, cooking, laundry 
work, hygiene, sick-nursing, care 
of infants and housekeeping. In 
their fourth year they study ac- 
tual housework, cooking and learn 
the conduct of family life in cot- 
tages of the sort they will normal- 
ly occupy on marriage. ~ 

Boys can have technical train- 
ing for office or factory work and 
can go on to apprenticeship last- 
ing until they are 21; but the 
idea in the case of girls is that 
they will marry; and, in fact, 75 
per cent of them do leave to 
marry, Of those who marry, a 
fair percentage marry men in the 
service of the firm. 

In the factory men and women 
keep apart. A man whose duties 
require him to enter any other 
department than his own (and 
this, of course, includes the 
women’s side of the works) wears 
a red band on his white sleeve 
(everyone is spotlessly overalled). 

One result of the superior edu- 
cation of the workers is the strik- 
ing success of the Suggestion 
System. Suggestions are consid- 
ered and decided upon by a com- 
mittee of nine, five of whom are 
elected by employees. Awards are 
made every six months, reaching 
as high as $500; and an average 
of 24 per cent of the suggestions 
offered are accepted and paid for. 

Experts agree that if a factory 
wants first-grade efficiency it must 
feed its workers. Hour-by-hour 
examination shows that the ma- 
jority of accidents and faults in 
factories occur shortly before a 
meal is due, when the worker is 
nearest physical fatigue. The 
hours of work at Bournville are 
short, and the dining-room in the 
factory gives employees facilities 
for buying food at the lowest 
rates, Although commodities gen- 
erally are about 35 per cent dear- 
er than before the war, these 
prices are not raised. 

The essence of successful can- 
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During 1915 the 
Scientific American 
led all general peri- 
odicals of National 
circulation in the 
total number of lines 
of motor truck ad- 
vertising. 
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MEXICO The Next Big Market— 


Must Buy American Goods 








THE DOOR IS OPEN 


The Premier katie hunestons Review 


Published at NEW ORLEANS 
The Logical Point of Friendly Contact 


IS THE RIGHT MEDIUM 
Paid circulation in Latin-America 11,331 (January 15th) 


Circulation Books open to all 


Many additional subscriptions—backed by genuine appreciation on the 
part of Mexicans who welcome the change from chaos to order and 
are turning their thoughts to business—will result from a series of 
constructive, helpful articles on the outlook in Mexico, prepared by a 
correspondent and camera man on the ground, and presented with 
sympathetic force such as only a mother tongue can impart. 


The first article appears in Mercurio for February. 


From a Wholesale Dry Goods House 
New Orleans, Jan. 3, 1915. 


Mercurio Publishing Co.:—You may 
be interested to know that we have just 
received a $3,000 order, with cash to 
cover, from a firm in Mexico with whom 
we have not previously corresponded. 
From the accompanying letter we learn 
that the order results from our eighth- 
page advertisement in Mercurio.—Wil- 
iams, Richardson Co., by T. J. Bart- 
lette. 


2,428 paid subscribers 


MOTOR AGE for December 23rd said 


That the motor car trade with Mexico 
is on the eve of a big revival is shown 
by the movement of this class of traffic 
through the Eagle Pass and Laredo gate- 
ways. . - Plans are on foot by 
manufacturers to establish agencies in 
the leading cities. . . In former 
times the people of Mexico showed a 
strong preletenee for French and Ger- 
man cars . . but now the United 
States will receive the exclusive patron- 
age. 


in Mexico (Jan. 15th) 


Mexico's house-cleaning will soon be completed. 
lf you want to get in on the ground floor, address 


MERCURIO PUBLISHING CO. or FRANK E. MORRISON 


NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 


1133 B’>WAY, NEW YORK 


The Mercurio Policy: Reading matter to please readers—not advertisers. A 


trained all-Spanish editorial staff—no 


awkward translations, Articles, news 


reviews, war correspondence, fiction, poetry and illustrations by Spanish and Latin 
American writers and artists of international reputation. The best typographical 
dress that art, brains and money can produce. Trade drivel, bombast about the 
‘United States, dreary technical descriptions and free “puffs” for advertisers 
strictly barred. Subscribers protected by cash guarantee against fraudulence or 
misrepresentation. Paid circulation—concentrated circulation—development of 


close-to-home territory first. 
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teen work is speed; 1,500 can be 
served here in ten minutes. A 
high-grade chef and head-baker, 
with their respective staffs, are re- 
tained. Closets warmed by steam 
heat are provided for workers 
who bring their own food, and 
there are appliances from which 
oiling water can be drawn. 

Male employees contribute to 
a pension fund, and the firm con- 
tributes an equal amount, The 
retiring age is 60. If a man leaves 
before pension age his contribu- 
tions are paid to his representa- 
tives with compound interest. The 
firm’s contributions in such cases 
swell the general fund. 

Cadbury Brothers contributed, 
also, a lump sum of $300,000 when 
this fund was started to improve 
the position of old employees. The 
effect of this was that the pension- 
ary rights of the worker were 
dated back for half the number 
of years that he had served. The 
scheme was instituted by compe- 
tent actuaries. 


FEMALE EMPLOYEES PENSIONED 


Female employees are included 
in a separate scheme because most 
of them leave to marry; they may 
retire on pension at the earlier age 
of fifty. 

There is a_ thrift 


scheme by 
which employees’ savings are 
taken care of, the interest paid 
being five per cent. The maxi- 
mum deposit allowed to stand in 
the name of any employee is $150. 
Last year employees had about 
$36,000 to their credit, At the 
end of the year the great bulk 
of the deposits are transferred to 
the (government) Post Office 
Savings Bank. 

Among the societies connected 
with Bournville Works are a boys’ 
club, musical, dramatic and pho- 
tographic societies; also athletic 
clubs for both sexes. The boys’ 
club alone runs nine football and 
six cricket teams, apart from the 
teams of the club for adults. 

The musical movement started 
many years ago. It now includes 
a band, an orchestra and choral 
societies. Every year (in peace 
time) there is a musical festival 
in the grounds, lasting three days, 
and choirs from all parts of the 
country arrive to take part in it. 
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Outdoor plays are preserited on 
a beautifully arranged stage in the 
gardens of the factory. The dra- 
matic society is very much alive, 
and develops on useful artistic 
lines, having long ago dropped 
the idea of presenting in the open 
plays written for the theatre, in 
favor of new plays specially in- 
tended for pastoral presentation. 


OUTDOOR MASQUES GIVEN 


Masqués, evolved from the old 
English masqué, are the basic idea. 
John Drinkwater, of the Birming- 
ham Repertory Theatre, has writ- 
ten a number of these plays spe- 
cially, and some, like “Robin 
Hood and the Peddler,” and the 
“Pied Piper” (a new version with 
a happy ending!), have probably 
been heard of in America. The 
surroundings and conditions are 
of such ideal beauty that these 
performances must have an ap- 
pealing loveliness. 

The art movement is under the 
Birmingham School of Art, the 
school on which William Morris 
and Sir E. Burne-Jones had so 
great an influence, and is lodged 
in Ruskin Hall, a municipal build- 
ing. I am not competent to ap- 
praise the merits of its output, 
but the official authority responsi- 
ble for it is a guarantee of good 
work There is also a_photo- 
graphic society (not that this has 
anything to do with the last sub- 
ject), which has a larger member- 
ship than any other club affiliated 
to the Royal Photographic So- 
ciety. 

It has been impossible to give 
more than a sketch here of this 
vast subject. Bournville welfare 
work has not been undertaken 
as a commercial proposition, and 
there are no facts available to 
show whether it does or does not 
pay dividends. But it is a fact 
that the works are run on a very 
high grade of efficiency, and that 
the business of Cadbury Brothers 
is growing every year. Whatever 
the work costs, it is quite evident 
that the business can afford it. 

C. M. Cook, for a number of years 
connected with the Boston Traveler, 
and recettly assistant advertising man- 
ager of the Philadelphia Telegraph, has 
been made advertising manager of the 
latter newspaper. 





Better Methods Advocated for Ad- 
vertising Expenditures 


Speakers at Buffalo Meeting of Affiliated Clubs Make a Plea for Closer 
Analysis 


REpoRTED FOR Printers’ INK 


By James Wallen 


DVERTISING will survive 

and grow because markets 
are in human minds and advertis- 
ing is the most effective and eco- 
nomical means of reaching that 
great market,” said Herbert S. 
Houston, President of the A. A. 
C. of W., to the Affiliated Adver- 
tising Clubs of Cleveland, Detroit, 
Rochester and Buffalo, at Buffalo, 
on Saturday, January 22. 

“But the public must he in- 
formed as to the service and value 
of advertising. To this end we 
are on the point of beginning a 
nation-wide advertising campaign, 
which will doubtless be the most 
far-reaching and important cam- 
paign that has ever been carried 
forward since Gutenberg invented 
printing. President Wilson has 
prepared the first piece of copy 
in this campaign.” 

This meeting, the 13th Annual 
Convention of the Affiliated Clubs, 
was the first as a division of the 
Associated Clubs. In considera- 
tion of this fact, President Hous- 
ton outlined the plans and pur- 
poses of the International Organi- 
zation. Two hundred men were 
in attendance. 


WOULD WORK OUT BUSINESS SYS- 
TEMS FOR RETAILERS 


One of the most vital items in 
the programme, according to Mr. 
Houston, is the working out of 
business systems for retailers by 
a committee, of which Mr. Inger- 
soll, the marketing manager of the 
Ingersoll Watch interests, is chair- 
man, 

Edwin A. Walton, advertising 
manager of the Burroughs Add- 
ing Machine Company, told the 
Convention how his company 
is vitally, though _ indirectly, 
interested in the nation-wide 
movement to develop the retailer 
into a better business man. 


“To become a better business 
128 


man, the retailer must needs have 
the facts and figures about his 
business, from which to chart his 
course. Most retailers do not 
have enough figures about their 
business. They ought to know, 
for instance, what lines of goods 
are bringing them the -profit, in 
order to push the more profitable 
lines. They ought to know what 
clerks are the most profitable to 
the business, in order to study the 
sales methods of the best clerks, 
and endeavor to pass on the re- 
sults of such study, in an educa- 
tional way to the less profitable 
clerks, They ought to have these 
figures for each day, week or 
month of the year, in order to 
make comparisons, and see in 
what direction the business is 
headed. This will give the re- 
tailer the foundation on which to 
base his future actions.” 

Mr. Walton stated that-the Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany believes it will benefit in the 
long run, if retailers get into the 
habit of securing more figures, 
because more of them will natur- 
ally come to the mechanical way 
of handling their figures, and 
that will mean the sale of more 
adding machines in general. Thus 
it will benefit the adding machine 
industry as a whole. 

“Since the Burroughs Company 
is in touch with all classes of 
business, and has a large and effi- 
cient research department gather- 
ing data regarding accounting 
methods, in all lines of business, 
it is in a peculiarly good position 
to assist all those who, like it, de- 
sire to help the retailer improve 
these conditions.” 

Mr. Walton offered the services 
of his advertising department in 
preparing articles for such manu- 
facturers as desire to help their 
customers; and in preparing ad- 
vertisements for such banks as de- 
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E. St. Elmo Lewis 
Teacher 


To teach men requires a man of keen, 
kindly foresight, founded on a broad, 
practical experience. 


The names of these successful adver- 
tising managers, graduates of Mr. 
Lewis’s instruction, are familiar to 
every advertising man: 
Edwin A. Walton, the present adver- 
tising manager of the Burroughs Add- 
ing Machine Co., who came with Mr. 
Lewis as an assistant. 
Frank S. Sims, advertising manager of 
the Timken-Detroit Axle Company. 
J. W. Speare, advertising manager of 
the Protectograph Co., Rochester, New 
York. 
W. A. Martin, Jr., secretary of the 
Association of _ National Advertisers 
while Mr. Lewis was president, and 
formerly secretary to Mr. Lewis in the 
advertising department at the Bur- 
roughs Co., now advertising and sales 
‘manager of Sicher & Company, New 
ork. 
‘E. S. Babcox, advertising manager of 
the Firestone Tire Co., Akron, Ohio. 
J. R. Worden, advertising manager of 
the Frederick Stearns Co., Detroit. 
R. H. Crooker, advertising manager of 
the Regal Motor Car Co. 
Gail Murphy, advertising manager of 
the Chalmers Motor Co. 
C. C. Casey, proprietor of the Work 
Organizer Co., Detroit, Michigan. 
These men have made good. They 
many times have testified to the effi- 
ciency of Mr, Lewis’s supervision and 
instruction, to the measure he has 
contributed to their success. 


This is a man who knows the adver- 
tising manager’s problems. He has 
met these problems—has conquered 
them—and has taught other advertis- 
ing managers to meet and conquer 
their problems, 

The co-operation of Mr. Lewis and 
this company will assure the efficiency 
of your advertising. 


Campbell-Ewald Co. 


Advertisers Service 


Detroit 
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The Line of Least Resistance 


Why Do Advertising Agencies Usually Recommend 
Magazine Advertising in Preference to 
Direct Mail Advertising ? 


By H. P. Elliott 


E are all human and we all 
like to follow the line of 
least resistance. 


When an advertising man and | 


an advertising agent sit down to 
draw their plans for the next 


| 


| 


| 


twelve months, the chances are | 


that Magazine Advertising gets | 


the preference. 


With Magazine Advertising you | 


don’t have to worry about a mail- 


ing list or postage, or addressing, | 


or any of the other details. 


simply get out the copy, send it 
to the Publisher and you are as- 
sured of a definite circulation on | 
time every month. 


But with Direct By Mail Ad- | 


vertising, you first of all have to 
have a mailing list, and this list 
has to be carefully checked and 


You | 


| saving waste circulation. 


kept up to date, and you have to | 
attend to the printing and the | 


stamping and the addressing and 


advertising men follow the line of 
least resistance and leave Direct 
By Mail Advertising out of their 
plans. 

Now the line of least resistance 
is never the line of big profits. 
Money and success are made by 
following the line of greatest re- 
sistance. 

The cost of Direct By Mail Ad- 
vertising per thousand circulation 
averages about as follows: 


$10.00 a thousand 
10.00 a thousand 
10 a thousand 


Printing 

Addressing 

Stamping and 
.10 a thousand 


$20.20 a thousand | 


Now a one-page ad in PRINTER’ 
INK costs $75.00, and the circula- 
tion is about 13,000. Therefore a 
one-page ad in Printers’ INK costs 
you $5.77 per thousand circulation. 


But there are two big advantages 
of Direct By Maik Advertising 
which no publisher can offer. 


When you send an individual 
circular to an individual, that cir- 
cular holds his undivided attention 
for the moment, whereas your 
page ad in a magazine is side by 
side with many other advertise- 
ments, all of which take a small 
portion of the reader’s attention. 


Furthermore, Direct By Mail 
Advertising can be concentrated 
on a particular territory or a par- 
ticular class of buyers, thereby 
An ad- 
vertisement in a publication must 
be a broad side and must go to 


- ryone, 
the mailing, and therefore many | id 


A wise salesman could sit down 
and in one day could make out a 
list of the people in his territory 
who ought to buy his product, 


| and any wise Advertising Man- 


ager will tell you that every cent 
of your advertising appropriation 
ought to be spent on this list of 


| possible buyers. 


If out of ten readers of a maga- 
zine only one reader is a probabk 
buyer then your magazine adver- 
tising costs you ten times $5.77 
or $57.77 per thousand USEFUI. 
circulation. 

If you are interested in a Direct 
3y Mail campaign, let us send you 


| our book, “Direct By Mail Adver- 


tising.” The Elliott Company, 146 
Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass 


(Advertisement) 
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sire to uplift their business com- 
muuities, and he gave some inter- 
esting examples of the service that 
the Burroughs advertising de- 
partment is rendering along these 
lines. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Wal- 
to's talk he was asked by Presi- 
dent Houston, in recognition of 
his researches, to serve on the 
Ingersoll Cost Accounting Com- 
mittee. Mr. Walton accepted. 

C. M. Lemperly, advertising 
manager, Sherwin-Williams Com- 
pary, of Cleveland, brought out 
the importance of visualizing sales 
territories and merchandising mar- 
kets. He claimed that conditions 
are changed since the days when 
there was less competition for the 
attention and patronage of the 
public. In those days it was not 
so necessary to get down to fun- 
‘ damental analysis. Advertising 
and sales direction of to-day, and 
of the future, should be based on 
more scientific and definite facts. 

The speaker pointed out a gen- 
eral condition existing in big sales 
and advertising 


departments, 
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where action is taken quickly on 
problems that had not been chart- 
ed, or properly visualized, with 
the resulting waste. 

Mr. Lemperly said that when 
an advertising manager submitted 
for the approval of his directors, 
a large appropriation, the adver- 
tising man should be able to 
prove, by definite facts and fig- 
ures, why he was in favor of that 
amount of money, and why he 
recommended spending it in cer- 
tain ways rather than in other 
ways. 

Many companies chart their pro- 
ductions and their factory men 
and machines, Very few chart 
their sales and advertising. Un- 
fortunately there has grown to be 
a distinction from the value antici- 
pated between a dollar spent in ad- 
vertising, and a dollar spent in 
factory output. The advertising 
dollar ought to be as nearly 100 
per cent efficient as the factory 
or the Purchasing dollar. 

G. B. Sharpe, advertising man- 
ager, the DeLaval Separator Com- 
pany, in telling “Why DeLaval 
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Gets the Cream of the Separator 
Trade” said: “Any story of De- 
Laval’s success which does not 
give full credit to the high-pow- 
ered, closely organized DeLaval 
Sales Organization, equipped to 
give good service to the dealer 
who sells a machine to the farmer 
who uses it, is not complete. 

“Tt has been said that a big in- 
dustrial organization is like a 
stool with three legs, and we will 
call these three legs manufactur- 
ing salesmanship and advertising, 
and without any one of these three 
props, the other two would be in- 
adequate for successful and stable 
organization. 

“Fundamentally I believe the 
DeLaval advertising success has 
been largely due to the fact that 
the men higher up were thorough- 
ly sold on the proposition that 
‘markets are made in human 
minds.” With DeLaval it has 
never been a question of whether 
or not to advertise, or whether ad- 
vertising would pay, but what kind 
of advertising would pay best.” 

During the morning session of 
the Convention, A. J. Kenner, sec- 


retary of the National Vigilance 


Committee, explained the work 
embraced in the Better Advertis- 
ing Movement. He was followed 
by Herbert N. Des Marets, of 
Buffalo; H. M. Sperry of Ro- 
chester; David A. Brown, of De- 
troit; Warren C. Platt, of Cleve- 
land, and Clinton K, DeGroat, of 
Buffalo. 

The spirit and result of this ses- 
sion is expressed in the following 
resolution, which was enthusias- 
tically endorsed at its close: “Re- 
solved, That the Advertising Af- 
filiation Convention in Buffalo, 
N. Y., January 22, 1916, calls upon 
all advertising men to write, at 
any cost, only accurate and 
straightforward copy. 

“That it calls upon all advertis- 
ers to take drastic measures to 
make every business message 
wholly dependable and clearly be- 
lievable. 

“That it calls upon all publishers 
of newspapers and periodicals to 
maintain the same standards and 
ideals in their advertising columns 
that they do in their editorial 
columns, 
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“And that the advertising affilia. 
tion further calls upon all of these 


reprehensible advertising prac. 
tices, to make more healthy and 
wholesome _ the 


ing, to raise local advertising to 
the high standard of most national 
advertising and to help sincere 
advertising men, advertisers and 
publishers to lift from the public 
mind the burden of unjustifiable 
suspicion resting on advertising, 
and to give their wholehearted 
support to the constructive fair- 
up - lifting ‘Truth-in-advertising’ 
movement, as carried on by ad- 
vertising clubs,—which aim to 
create more better advertising; to 
build more and better business by 
making advertising a worthy pub- 
lic servant deserving of maximum 
public confidence -and respect. 

“The best results to this end 
can be obtained by putting into 
effect in every community the plan 
of investigation and education 
through a well financed ‘better bus" 
iness bureau’ as advocated by the 
National Vigilance committee of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World.” 

William Ganson Rose _ intro- 
duced the speakers at the evening 
banquet in verse. Mrs. Beatrice 
Forbes-Robertson Hale received 
an inspiring ovation for her pro- 
suffrage talk “What Women 
Want.” 

Henry A. Wise Wood, the New 
York manufacturer of printing 
presses, spoke on “Preparedness.” 

The Rochester Club won the 
loving cup for the largest attend- 
ance in proportion to membership. 
The following Affiliation officers 
were elected for the coming year: 
President, Clinton G. Fish, of 
Rochester; vice-president, George 
W. Billings, of Buffalo; treasurer, 
H. C. McDonald, of Detroit and 
secretary, T. W. Garvin, of Cleve- 
land. 

It was decided to hold the next 
convention in Cleveland, date un- 
determined. The consensus of 
opinion was that the connection 
with the Associated Clubs is prov- 
ing a healthful and happy ar- 
rangement. 
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MONG America’s mo 

discriminating buyers of 

Agricultural Advertising 

space you find the counselors 
of the 


Willys-Overland Company 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 
Hudson Motor Car Company 
Studebaker 

B. F. Goodrich Company 

Maxwell Motor Company 

Fisk Rubber Company 

Paige Detroit Motor Car Company 
Pullman Motor Car Company 


These Motor Car and Tire Adver- 
tisers demand Quality plus Quantity 
in Rural Circulation. That’s wh 
they have purchased $40,000 wort 
of space for their 1916 campaigns— 
in the Southern Ruralist. 


More than a quarter of a million 
net paid circulation, twice a month 


Rate — One Dollar a Line — Flat 





Southern Ruralist 


The South’s Foremost Farm Paper 


Atlanta 



































This cut ’ 
Shows 
‘ww: Uncle Sam Shs 
buying among the wealth-creating farmers 
power the good old U. S. A.—the real prosp 
of various ity makers of the country. 
sve And it’s none other than the f 
cspeates growing or horticultural farmers, ; 

glance at the chart jto your left gr 

ically illustrates. 

The U. S. Government Census Rep 
show the following interesting { 
about horticultural, or fruit- 

Growers growing farmers. 


3 Times First. They farm land 
Any worth more than three times 
Other as much per acre as the aver- 
age value of all other farm 
lands. 

See Second, Their income per 
U. S. acre is almost three times as 
Gov. great as the income per acre 


Live Census 
Stock Reports of the average farmer. 


— Third, Ninety per cent of 
Feeders them own and operate their 
farms—tenant farmers being 


almost unknown among them. 


From still another authori- 
tative source —Cornell Uni- 
versity — investigation shows 
that fruit-growing farmers 
are the most prosperous rural 
class, with an average annual 
net income of nearly $8,000. 


‘This, then, means that the 
125,000 subscribers to THE 
FRUIT-GROWER have a , 
total annual income of nearly al 
$875,000,000. 
Think of it! 
A $875,000,000 market offering t 
FAUIT. getting possibilities among the ric 
GROWER farming class in America. 
‘anaes No shrewd, far-sighted advertiser 
ciation ’ Fruit- afford to ignore this market in 1916 
Farmers— Growing thinking advertiser will want to. 
Renters fue. The Fruit-Grower is not only the B 
Month medium to reach this $875,000,000 ms. 
ket—it’s the only one you need. 

















This Insert from Press of The Fruit-Grower, St. Joseph, Mo. 











Sh s Who’s Who 


ve of the extra circulation during the 
xt three months. Note the extremely 
w cost of this high-class service. 


ORTANT CHANGE IN RATES 


With the issue of February 1, 1916, the 
lowing rates will be effective. Note 
he special rates on quarter, half and full 
ages: 
‘ Advertising rate 60c agate 
ine. 
Quarter, half and full page 
copy in one issue, 50c a line. 
Quarter page, 175 lines, 
$87.50; half page, 350 lines, 
$175. 00; full pages, 700 lines, 
$350. Back Cover page $400. 


Classified advertisements, 
6c per word each insertion. 


Member Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations 

The six feature editions of 
the next three months will be 
of unusual interest to every 
reader of The Fruit-Grower, 
and of great value to every 
advertiser who desires. to 
reach this most prosperous 
class of buyers. Here are 
some of the subjects: 

February 1, Poultry; last 
forms close January 30. 


February 15, Seeds and 
Gardening; last forms close 
February 10. 


March 1, Strawberries and 
Small Fruits; last forms close 
February 25. 


March 15, Insecticides; last 
forms close March 10 


Each edition will comprise not less than 
',000 copies, and a large number of trial 
ibscriptions will be sent to a select list 
fruit-growers. 
The use of space during the next three 
oths will put you in touch with nearly 
1,000 prosperous fruit-growing farm- 
s. Write for additiona] details of any 
ture. Reserve space in these fine fea- 
re numbers, and send forward copy at 
e. Write for additional information. 


General Manager 





125,000 








Average acreage in farm . 
Average acreage planted to fruit 
Average acreage planted to wheat 
Average acreage planted to corn 
Average to miscellaneous crops . 
Average number of horses 
Average number of cows 

Average number of hogs 

Total acreage of subscribers 
Total valuation 

Total acreage of fruit 

Total acreage of wheat 

Total acreage of corn 


Total number of horses 
Total number of cows 
Total number of hogs 
With sheep included, over 5,000,000 head ‘of live- 
stock, valued at about $200,000,000.00. 


The Trade Mark 
of Quality 


In Farm Paper 
Circulation 


Trade Mark Bro. Jonathan 




















Away Over 
The Guarantee 


Kimball’s Dairy Farmer 
guarantees 150,000 (A. B.C. 


Statement) circulation—Jan. Ist issue 
we gave 184,261 net paid in advance. 


But that’s not the Aig point — 


184,261 copies of Kimball’s 


Dairy Farmer went into exactly 
that many farm homes where the in- 
come is weekly or monthly, and for 
the year, totals larger than the annual 
income of the average grain farmer. 


Add to that— 


There are more persons, both 


sexes, on the average dairy farm 
than on the average grain farm. 


And to that— 


The Dairy Farmer is in 
the front ranks of the largest buy- 
ers of Motor Cars, Pianos, Silos— 


indicating his buying power. Over 
44 per cent of our subscribers are 
driving motor cars. 


You reach the large majority 
of Dairy farmers when you use 


Kimball’s - 
Dairy 
Farmer 


Can Sell for You 


Silos 

Milking Machines 
Farm Machinery 
Clothing, (men’s 
women's, children’s) 
Automobiles 

Tires 

Musical Instruments 
Incubators 

Life Insurance 
Ensilage Cutters 
Clocks, Watches 
Fireless Cookers 
Kitchen Cabinets 
—practcally 
everything used on 
the average farm 
or in the home 


Kimball’s Dairy Farmer 


75¢ a Line "ees copy and see the company W ater|oo, lowa 


your advertisements will keep 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES 
Chicago—J. C. Billingslea, 1119 Adv. Bld. St. Louls—A. D. McKinney, 3d Nat. Bk. 
New York--A. H. Billingslea, 1 Mad. Ave. Minneapolis—R. R. Ring, 707 Globe Bid. 
Detroit, Mich.—C. H. Anthony, 1408 Kresge Bld. 


























How Fels & Co. Use the “Educational 


Canvass” to Help Dealers 


A PRINTERS’ INK Representative Makes a Trip with a “Crew” and Tells 
of His Findings 


By S.C. 


‘THE other day I stood beside 
a canvasser of Fels & Com- 
pany, the Philadelphia soap manu- 
facturers, as he described for the 
benefit of a housewife, who had 
been interrupted in the work of 
getting out the week’s wash, the 
special merits of Fels-Naptha. 

Mrs. Consumer was attired in 
an old calico dress, with a torn 
apron over it, and her head was 
tied up with a not too attractive 
cloth. A youngster of two or three 
pulled at her skirts while she lis- 
tened to the really intelligent ex- 
position of the canvasser. She 
accepted the sample which he ten- 
dered her, and likewise received 
without objection a soap-wrapper 
which was the final item in the 
canvass, and on the inside of 
which are given directions for the 
proper use of Fels-Naptha. 

Getting out into the field with 
the crews of canvassers who are 
the backbone of the Fels business 
army strips of any possible ro- 
mance the hard labor of creating 
a demand for a product like a 
laundry soap; but at the same 
time it forces home in the most 
compelling way that success in na- 
tional marketing to-day is the re- 
sult of many factors that inter- 
lock—of carefully planned adver- 
tising and merchandising, of cour- 
age that persists and of hard work 
that develops every selling possi- 
bility. 

VALUE OF CANVASSING 


I do not know that the “lady 
of the house” whom I helped to 
interview will discard whatever 
other laundry soap she has been 
using—she admitted only occa- 
sional purchase of Fels-Naptha— 
and rely exclusively hereafter on 
the product of the Philadelphia 
concern; but I am convinced that, 
out of the 95 canvasses which each 
member of every crew is averag- 
ing every day in the year, there 


Lambert 


is a big percentage of successes, 
and that the housewife is “sold” 
in enough instances to make this 
business-creating effort pay. But 
it was evident to me that the 
housekeeper was pretty well sold 
before ever the canvasser ap- 
peared. Almost every woman 
visited would remark: “Is this 
the soap I’ve seen advertised?” 
and, upon being assured that it 
was the very same article she had 
seen so often in newspapers, on 
posters and in the magazines, she 
lent an attentive ear. The can- 
vasser with whom I was travel- 
ing skilfully took advantage of 
this feeling of acquaintanceship on 
the woman’s part and two or three 
times branched off from his stand- 
ardized talk in somewhat this 
fashion: “Of course, you have 
read what ‘Aunty Drudge’ says 
about how Fels-Naptha soap saves 
hard work on wash-day. Youknow, 
our company uses the picture of 
‘Aunty’ in the papers to make the 
advice seem real. But ‘Aunty’ 
can’t tell the whole story, because 
she can’t give you a bar of the 
soap and tell you. how to use it. 
But I can do that—” and then 
he would launch out into a 
straight demonstration. Often 
the woman had used Fels-Naptha 
at times. He would then slightly 
adapt his talk to take advantage 
of that situation. In a word, it 
was easy to see that the canvasser 
would have had hard going unless 
the advertising in about every 
kind of medium had gone before 
and established a regard for the 
product in the woman’s mind. 

As near as I can get at it, Fels 
& Company use from 25 to 30 
crews, these crews averaging per- 
haps 10 men, though some are 
made up of four or five men and 
some of as many as 14. Each 
crew has a wagon for distributing 
signs and other advertising matter. 

The signs and other publicity 
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material which Fels & Company 
are putting out are as high-grade 
and therefore as costly as any 
used in the grocery field. 


HOW THE WORK DIFFERS FROM SAM- 


PLING 


It is really inaccurate to refer 
to the work of the Fels crews as 
“sampling,” for that does not tell 
the story. Many soaps and other 


grocery specialties are promoted 


INK 


ples. They are not always top- 
notchers, who might be used to 
sell the grocery trade or call on 
the jobbers, but they are good, 
intelligent chaps, who are carefully 
trained, and who can take care 
of every demand that is made 
upon them. They certainly know 
how to put up a canvass on the 
subject of Fels-Naptha in an in- 
teresting and attractive style, and 
that is their main job. 

The work 
may therefore 





Poor little kiddie, 
he didn’t mean to spill 
Daddy's coffee—but 


Accidents Will Happen 


be described as 
_an educational 
canvass,  rein- 
forced by sam- 
pling, rather 
than sampling 
alone; and this 


But here's an acci- 
dent that couldn't 
happen to an up-to- 


it’s not serious. Fels 
Naptha Soap will take 
out the stains in a 
jiffy, so there's no 
harm done 


date housekeeper 
Unexpected company 
to supper, and no sup- 
per ready because 
Mrs. Waybehind has 
just finished her wash- 


idea of putting 
the talk about 
the goods, 
rather than the 


But oh, mf! Here's 
Johnny bumped his 
head and had the 
nosebleed all over his 
clean white blousel 
And blood-stains are 
so hard to get out 
unless you use Fels- 
Naptha Soap. Then 
they're no trouble at 
all 


Gracious me! The 

S spilled the jain 

i e clothes basket! 

But Mother's not wor- 

ried. She'll just put 

> the clothes to soak as 

Gg -~ usual, with Fels-Nap. 

<< i, tha Soap and after 30 

fe 37] vA aaa or so the 

stains will be all loosened and ready to 
wash out with a few light rubs 


unnecessary 


to enjoy it 


the home 


Fels & Co., Philadelphia 





and saves time and or 
strength Then company would be wel- 
come, because she wouldn't be too tired 


The naptha in Fels-Naptha 1s not 
y on the wrapper, but in the soap,— le; 
mbined with other wonderful cleans- p 


rs 

That's why Fels-Naptha so quickly, 
thoroughly and easily gets rid of dirt 
and grease—not only in the clothes, 
but in every soap-and-water task about 


“ sample _ itself, 
: first, is empha- 
sized at every 
step. For in- 
stance, a Can- 
ing would be done and vasser who 
hanging on the line by fails to find 
makes ‘hedantiins the housewife 

someone 
else who is in 
a position to 
receive the 
talk intelligent- 
ly, does not 
leave a sam- 
according 
to the idea of 
the company 
this would be 
work so poorly 
accomplished 
as to be worth 
little, as far as 
creating _ busi- 


If she would only 
use Fels-Naptha Soap 
and let it do the hard 
work while her clothes 
are soaking, her wash- 








COPY WHICH AIDED 
CANVASS 


RECENT MAGAZINE 


by having boys throw samples of 
the product on the front porch of 
the consumer, departing without 
attempting to present the proposi- 
tion to the user. This is sampling, 
of a kind, but it is not in the 
same class with the work which 
Fels & Company carry on. 

In the first place, men are used 
for the distribution of the sam- 


IN THE EDUCATIONAL 


ness at the 
corner. gfo- 
cery is con- 
cerned, 
Suggesting the care and com- 
pleteness_ with which the ground 
is covered with the housewife, the 
standard canvass averages seven 
minutes; and a good many words 
can be exchanged in that length of 
time. Certainly a sampler who 
knows his goods well enough to 
be able to give a practical lecture 
upon it for seven minutes has got 
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Breaks its Own Record — 
Then Does It Again 
and Again 


Popular Mechanics Magazine was not content to 
merely show a nice gain over its 1914 business. It 
did some record-breaking besides. . 


Three consecutive issues, October, November and 
December, 1915, each broke all existing records for 
those months in the history of the publication. More 
business was carried in those issues than in any cor- 
responding issue of preceding years. 


We publish this fact, not to boast, but as evidence 
of the growing confidence that advertisers have in 
the publication. Old advertisers are constantly in- 
creasing their space. New advertisers are continu- 
ally finding out that there is no other medium just 
like Popular Mechanics Magazine when it comes to 
producing results. ; 


462,000 copies of the March issue 
will be printed to supply the demand 


Rate based on 350.000 





Popular Mechanics Magazine offers no premiums; does 
not join in clubbing offers, and employs no subscrip- 
tion solicitors—its entire circulation is voluntary. 


POPULAR 
MECHANICS 


WRITTEN SO YOU CAN UNDERSTAND IT 











6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Do You Know About 
The New Belknap 
Addressing Stencil ? 


This stencil has revolutionized the 
handling of direct advertising cam- 
paigns. It enables you to reproduce 
addresses on your advertising matter, 
so that they are duplicates of your own 
typewriting. It enables you to sign 
your letters at the rate of 2,000 an 
hour... It enables you to print your 
own office forms and return cards and 
envelopes. In fect it will reproduce 
anything cut on it quickly and neatly. 


Your Own Typewriter is Your Stencil Cutter 


But this is only one of many exclusive 
features in the Belknap System of 
Handling Direct Advertising that you 
should know about. Our Booklet 
No. 1 gives you many valuable sugges- 
tions about our equipment, and its 
application to your business. . Send 
for it today. 


Some Typical Belknap Users 


Curtis Publishing Con. ,any 
National Cloak & Suit Company 
Remington Typewriter. Company 
Crocker-Wheeler Company 
Prudential Life Insurance Company 
A. A. Vantine & Company 

Indian Refining Company 


RAPID ADDRESSING MACHINE COMPANY 
374 Broadway New York City 
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something to say, and must say 
it in a sufficiently attractive style 
to hold the attention of the con- 
sumer, 


HOW THE CANVASSERS ARE TRAINED 


This is not the result of luck, 
nor unusual expertness in picking 
men, though the supervisors who 
are in charge of the crews, and 
who accompany them on_ their 
rounds, naturally develop ability 
in organizing their working 
forces. The main reason for the 
unusual impression which a Fels 
canvasser is able to make, how- 
ever, is the training 
which he is given by 
the supervisor. 

The day’s work, as 
far as actual distribu- 
tion of samples is 
concerned, begins at 
eight o’clock; but the 
crew assembles at the 
warehouse where the 
goods are stored half 
an hour sooner. The 
object is to discuss 
the situation, to take 
up questions which 
consumers may have 
asked the day before, 
and which the mem- 
bers of the crew may 
have found it difficult 
to answer; in short, to 
polish off the rough 
edges of the indi- 
vidual members of 
the crew and enable 
them to cover the 
whole proposition ef- 
fectively. 

One successful plan, 
for example, is to have a member 
of the crew present his canvass 
with another member taking the 
part of the consumer. In this way 
the supervisors are able to detect 
weaknesses in their methyds and 
to determine whether they are 
“letting down” on the crincipal 
talking-points which are included 
in the standard solicitation. The 
company has a general selling ar- 
gument which every distributor of 
samples must master, and while 
he is expected to use his head and 
vary the canvass when the at- 
titude of the housewife makes 
this desirable he is required to 


clean. 
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stick as closely to the main issue 
as possible, 

One finds at the assembly- 
points also a good deal of the gen- 
eral advertising of the company. 
For instance, a series of news- 
paper ads, in proof form, may be 
nailed on the wall, and the so- 
licitors—one is tempted to call 
them salesmen, though they never 
take orders for goods—go over 
these for talking-points, for the 
general purpose of familiarizing 
themselves with the manner in 
which the merits of Fels-Naptha 
are being presented to the public 


Any good soap and hard= 
rubbing will get your clothes 
It depends on the size 


of your wash whether it takes a 
whole day or not. Or you can 


\ 


to get at the dirt while the 
clothes soak 30 minutes, and 
do a big family wash in half a 
day. The naptha and other 
harmless cleansers do the hard 


work. 


Use Fels-Naptha for all soap-and-water work. 
HOW THE NEWSPAPERS ARE USED 


by means of the printed word. 

The necessity of emphasizing 
the training of the canvassers is 
apparent from the standpoint that 
the personnel of the crews is con- 
stantly changing. While many of 
the men remain permanently in 
the service and are promoted, if 
they show ability, to places as su- 
pervisors and even higher posi- 
tions, others dislike the constant 
shifting, and drop out from time 
to time. Hence new men have 
to be “broken in” right along, and 
this part of the supervisor’s task 
is consequently of maximum im- 
portance. 
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In connection with the organi- 
zation of the canvassing crews, it 
is interesting to note that the Fels 
company originally tried women, 
and later discarded them. At 
the time that sampling was first 
undertaken on an extensive scale, 
it was felt that women, inasmuch 
as they were most familiar with the 
problems of the housewife would 
make the best samplers and dem- 
onstrators. However, after a few 
seasons’ work, it was found that 
they would not do, and the or- 
ganization is now made up ex- 
clusively of men. 

The reasons for the change were 
purely practical. One is that the 
member of the crew must lug a 
wooden box containing 100 sam- 
ples, each of which is a third of 
the size of the regular bar, as 
well as the advertising matter 
which is passed out with the soap. 
The box weighs in the neighbor- 
hood of sixty pounds, filled, so 
that it would take a husky dam- 
sel to “tote” it very far without 
being exhausted. Another thing 
is that since the sampling is car- 


ried on every day in the year, 
weather permitting, the crews 
must be composed of those who 
can face extreme heat and cold 


without _ suffering. Getting by 
vicious dogs is another problem 
of the house-to-house canvasser 
that women are not best fitted to 
cope with. 

“The worst feature of all, how- 
ever,” commented a veteran super- 
visor, “is that women are too sym- 
pathetic. If one of our female 
canvassers happened to meet a 
motherly old soul who wanted to 
talk about the best way to make 
apple-butter, she would quit can- 
vassing for Fels-Naptha and listen 
to her. A woman is inclined to 
be long-winded, also, and _ to 
spend more time than necessary 
in presenting an argument. Alto- 
gether, we found it much more 
desirable to have men presenting 
the proposition.” 

The sampling of a laundry soap 
is a peculiar proposition in that 
while the housewife—‘“the lady of 
the house’—in the districts occu- 
pied by the working-people fre- 
quently if not always does her 
own washing. and the canvasser 
who talks to her is talking to the 


real consumer, this is not the case 
with the so-called better-class 
homes. Consequently, in hand- 
ling the proposition in those dis- 
tricts, the effort is made to talk 
to the servant who is in charge of 
the laundry work, or who has the 
ordering of the groceries. Mak- 
ing a strong impression at the 
back door, consequently, is the 
main object of the canvass, be- 
cause that is where the real user 
of a laundry soap is most likely to 
be found. Fels-Naptha sampling 
crews are distinctly not “bell- 
ringers.” 


DRUG AND GROCERY STORES CAN- 
VASSED, TOO 


The regular crews sample every 
dwelling and every business estab- 
lishment of whatever nature. They 
visit groceries which may be hand- 
ling Fels-Naptha, and make their 
educational talks, besides  ac- 
quainting the dealers with the fact 
that the sampling work is in prog- 
ress and that increased sales will 
probably be noted in the immediate 
future. This has a double advan- 
tage since it often helps the grocer 
and his clerks to a better under- 
standing of the qualities of the 
goods, while at the same time it 
increases the probability of the 
jobbers feeling the effects of the 
work sooner than they otherwise 
would. 

Relative to the former point a 
new feature which is being ham- 
mered in on both the tradespeople 
and consumers right now is that 
Fels-Naptha can be used in boil- 
ing water. It has always been con- 
sidered and advertised as a cold- 
water soap, and while the com- 
pany still emphasizes the advan- 
tages of using it with cool or luke- 
warm water, it is now meeting 
competitive arguments by pointing 
out its adaptability in boiling the 
clothes as well. 

In visiting drug-stores, for ex- 
ample, the druggist is treated as 
a consumer, as well as a possi- 
ble dealer, and the usefulness of 
Fels-Naptha in cleaning his soda- 
fountain, linoleums, etc., is em- 
phasized. No contracting or jour- 
neyman painter is ever overlooked, 
because the fact that the soap will 
remove paint stains is one that ob- 
viously appeals to this class. Other 
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“Out Today”’! 


Most every year we get out a 
vest pocket memorandum book in- 
tended to be serviceable and infor- 
matory, 

This year’s book has a black 
seal grain cover, gold stamped, 
with ruled diary pages and plain 
India paper memoranda pages. 
Inside covers carry 1916 and 1917 
calendars. Altogether a useful 
vest-pocket companion. 

The book is not spoiled by a 
filling or frosting of miscellaneous 
useless information about the 
phases of the moon, what your 
weight ought to be at 40 years if 
still single, nor the running time 
of the planets. 

Neither is it doped with data 
nor stupefied with statistics. 

We use just a few pages of this 
book to set down “a few remarks” 
about our business and how 


WE CO-OPERATE WITH ADVERTISING 
AGENTS 

And showing why advertising 
agents either a few blocks from 
our door or many hours travel re- 
moved from us, send for us when 
preparing a list or working out a 
newspaper campaign for New 
England “Because We Know New 
England.” 

As this is dictated a letter comes 
in from the advertising agent han- 
dling one of the three largest 
newspaper campaigns in the 
United States, and expressing his 
keen satisfaction at the manner 
in which we are carrying out cer- 
tain co-operative work for him. 

The execution of this work for 
him is made possible “Because We 
Know New England,” and because 
of our system of taking care of 
dealer distribution and other vital 
factors which can all be handled 
to better advantage with highly 
localized knowledge. 

You know your advertiser and 
his proposition—we know the ter- 
ritory—this combination has made 
some very successful campaigns. 

We take you through a city ter- 
riory that has 63 department 
stores, a field with 1,178 Retail 





Drug Stores, 5,979 Groceries, 405 
Hardware Dealers, 951 Dry Goods 
Stores, 879 Men’s Clothiers, 1,424 
Provision Dealers, and a corre- 
sponding number in other lines. 


There is an immense amount of 
merchandise moved in this terri- 
tory. There is about $3,000,000 a 
year spent in it for newspaper ad- 
vertising alone. No one knows 
what percentage that is of mer- 
chandise moved. Probably a small 
percentage so the amount of goods 
sold must be, in fact is, enormous. 


But to get back to the vest- 
pocket memorandum book. It 
does tell something briefly about 
us and advertising and merchan- 
dising in our New England terri- 
tory. And it is a mighty conve- 
nient little memo book. 


We want to place it, complimen- 
tary, in the hands of agency men 
who buy newspaper space, or who 
are in any way connected with the 
planning or execution of advertis- 
ing and sales campaigns of which 
newspaper advertising is or may 
become a part. To such folks this 
booklet will be of some use, we 
feel sure, and to others we do not 
care to even sell it, 


Telephone requests to our Chi- 
cago Branch (A. R. Keator, 
Mgr.), Phone 6065 Randolph, our 
New York Branch office (C. W. 
Brocker, Mgr.), ’Phone 6357 Mur- 
ray Hill or Home Office, Boston, 
"Phone 3097 Haymarket, will have 
prompt attention. Mail requests 
should be addressed to Home Of- 
fice, viz.: The Julius Mathews 
Special Agency, 1 Beacon St. 
Boston, Mass. . 

COPYMEN—LISTEN: Here was 
the order—‘‘Page ad in Printers’ JNK 
to run several times—replies wanted 
but only from SPB.—AAS.—AA. In 
other words, make a good piece of copy 
but don’t get too [many] general re- 


sults!” 


Yet! If an advertising man 
knows us well he’ll know us better 
after he gets this vest-pocket 
memo book—and if he doesn’t 
know us very well now, now here’s 
a nifty way to get in touch with 
folks who have succeeded in ad- 
vertising works from more than 
one angle and might help you in 
New England. 


(Advertisement) 
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January, 1914: 800 lines of advertising. January, 1916: 26,400 
lines of advertising. The ANSWER is in the magazine itself, 
the only monthly published for the owners, managers, super- 
intendents of large farms and estates. One country estate, 
near New York, subscribes for 5 copies, and the owner has 


a copy at his office and one at his town house for his wife. 


WALTER A. JOHNSON, Publisher 


The Advanced Agricultural Publishing Company 


Seventeen West Forty-Second Street . New York 





Founders of The Field Inustrated 
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special lines, like hair-dressers, are 
appealed to, from the standpoint 
of the usefulness of Fels-Naptha 
in their work. 

Even offices are not discrimi- 
nated against in carrying on the 
educational advertising work by 
means of sampling, but the office- 
worker is advised to try Fels- 
Naptha as a toilet soap. In fact, 
one of the most important by- 
products of the whole campaign 
is the development of new uses 
for the commodity, and the edu- 
cation of the public to these uses. 
For instance, during the past few 
years the canvassers have been 
calling the attention of housewives 
to the utility of Fels-Naptha in 
cleaning woodwork, special direc- 
tions being fur- 
nished for this 
purpose. 

The dealer gets 
plenty of notice 
that the Fels crew 
is in the neighbor- 
hood, for he is 
usually called on 
at least three 
times. First, he 
is handled by the 
sampler, who gives 
the regular line of 
educational talk 
regarding the 
goods, which is carried, of course, 
from that given to the consumer. 
Then the supervisor himself fol- 
lows, telling the grocer about the 
work which the company is doing, 
and advising him to stock up more 
heavily, if he is not already carry- 
ing a fair stock on his shelves. 
The supervisor of the crew gets 
an order if he can, taking it at 
the regular jobbing price, and 
turning it over to whichever 
wholesaler the grocer may indi- 
cate. And finally (though some- 
times ahead of the supervisor’s 
call) comes the wagon-man, the 
chap who “signs up” the grocer 
and lets the neighborhood know 
by means of fresh, up-to-date 
signs that Fels-Naptha is still on 
the map. 

The wagon-man is really im- 
portant enough to be given special 
study. He works with the sam- 
plers, as a rule, though not neces- 
sarily; and while his work is 
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principally devoted to impressing 
the merits of the goods on the con- 
sumer, his job is to reinforce the 
dealer support of the proposition 
and make the proper display of 
Fels-Naptha signs. He has to be 
a good man, because he, too, is 
expected to capture any orders 
that may be available, though his 
main work is to get the signs in 
place. 

This is where the really unusual 
quality of Fels-Naptha store signs 
comes into play. Every item 
seems to have been given special 
consideration. For instance, one 
of the most popular outside signs 
now being distributed is made of 
exceptionally heavy enameled 
sheet steel, with a flange by means 


Get 


Liaky NAPTHA 


a 


here 


THE FAMILIAR METAL SIGN 


of which it projects at right an- 
gles from. the front of the store. 
The sign is attached with brass 


screws, and is put up to stay. 
And it does. 

Showing the advantages of per- 
manence, which the manufacturer 
who uses high-grade signs is as- 
sured of, the field men are con- 
stantly running across Fels-Nap- 
tha signs which have been in place 
for as long as twelve or fourteen 
years. These are convex in shape, 
with a wooden base, squared out 
so that the sign might rest against 
the corner of a building and bear- 
ing the words, “Costs little—does 
much,” 

I saw one of these signs the 
other day, after it had been taken 
down by the head of a sampling 
crew, and the latter said that judg- 
ing by the time which had elapsed 
since that type of sign was dis- 
continued, it must have been up 
for at least twelve years, and pos- 
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sibly longer. The sign was in 
good condition, generally speak- 
ing, and was merely rusted around 
the edges. If, by paying a little 
more than seems necessary, in or- 
der to get an extra-good sign, a 
manufacturer is assured of its re- 
maining presentable and being al- 
lowed to stay in place for years by 
the grocer, it looks as if such a 
policy is well worth while. 

Getting back to the sign man, 
however, it should be noted that he 
puts in window displays and signs 
inside the store as well as the high- 
priced enameled material that goes 
outside. One of the current fea- 
tures, which has proved popular, 
is a transparency which is pasted 
on the window. It is made of 
oiled paper, and the window can 
be washed over it without any dif- 
ficulty. Large cartons for win- 
dow display purposes are used in 
number, and cards carrying brief 
messages and a reproduction of 
the package are also hung up in- 
side the store or placed in the 
windows. 


PECULIAR PACKAGE AN ASSET 


Mentioning the package brings 
to mind the fact that one of the 
main things about the house-to- 
house canvass is that the company 
is not merely content with putting 
a sample bar of soap in the hands 
of the user, even though it is an 


exact duplicate of the regular 
goods, except as to size; but the 
canvasser questions the housewife 
as to whether or not she uses 
Fels-Naptha. Even an affirmative 
answer does not satisfy; but the 
canvasser, to make sure that some 
other soap with a similar name 
is not being furnished by the gro- 
cer, shows her a bar of the usual 
size, and calls her attention to the 
red and green wrapper, so that she 
will be able to remember the looks 
of the package and can avoid sub- 
stitution if anything of that sort 
is being practiced. 

All of the store signs and prac- 
tically all of the advertising mat- 
ter is enameled or printed in green, 
red and white, carrying out the 
same idea. The current store 
signs uniformly carry the message, 
“Get Fels-Naptha Here,” and the 
purchaser who sees this bright 
sign, flashing out its selling mes- 
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sage, is sure to connect it with the 
package itself, carrying the same 
colors. All of this consistency as 
to the use of colors is bound to do 
a great deal to protect the integ- 
rity of the Fels-Naptha package; 
and every kind of advertising, in- 
cluding the canvassing, is made to 
play its part in this work. 

Not a great many downtown or 
fancy groceries display Fels-Nap- 
tha in their windows, largely be- 
cause they are usually crowded for 
room, and also because they are 
more apt to be featuring something 
less staple than laundry soap. But 
this does not mean that the com- 
pany does not get its share of the 
window displays, because it does. 
One of the biggest groceries in 
Evansville, Ind., located opposite 
the post-office, recently had an im- 
mense window devoted to the 
soap, a pyramid being built up of 
the display cartons; and a clever 
wagon-man prevailed on the man- 
ager of a chain grocery store in a 
large city not long ago to let him 
put in a window which carried a 
Fels-Naptha punch. 

It is important to know, also, 
that the company makes no con- 
cessions for window displays, as 
specialty manufacturers in so many 
lines do. In fact, it is an open 
secret in the grocery trade that one 
of the leading advertising manu- 
facturers of cleansing preparations 
pays three dollars a year to thou- 
sands of grocers for putting up 
its signs and letting. an occa- 
sional window display be made; 
but the Fels-Naptha store pub- 
licity is compelled to get by on 
its merits. 


RESPONSIBILITY QF WAGON-MEN 


Inasmuch as a good many gro- 
cers have begun to wake up to a 
feature that the druggists have 
been aware of for some time— 
namely, that their windows are 
valuable publicity mediums, and 
may be worth coin of the realm 
to those who want to use them— 
it follows that the wagon-men 
must be intelligent and capable in 
order to overcome the objections 
occasionally raised against using 
a great deal of the advertising 
material. But, as suggested above, 
the inherent and obvious quality 
of every sign and every other 
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AMAL 


Are You The 
_ Man For This 


Opportunity? 


@ A Central West Advertising Agency seeks 
an advertising. man who has a demonstrated 
record for successful selling. 





PULL 


@ We have an unusual opening for a man who 
can do big business with the leading national 
advertisers—a man who is experienced enough 
and broad enough in both advertising and 
merchandising to take entire charge of our 
sales department. 


@ Maybe this man is now advertising manager 
of a magazine or newspaper or with an agency— 


@ Anyway some place there is the right man and 
he will find this connection his life work. 


HILT 


q Write full details about yourself—age— 
married or single — where educated —all past 
business connections — proof of present earn- 
ing capacity. 


HI 


q Everything strictly confidential. 


Address 
Western Agency, Box 395, Printers’ Ink 


Sa 
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Records of 


1915 


Sportsmen’s, outing and 
outdoor magazines 


Total Volume 


(Printers’ Ink Count.) 


Lines 
Field and Stream 135,154 


Tackle 


Lines 


Field and Stream . 17,472 
d 


Arms and Ammunition 


Lines 
Field and Stream . 18,942 


Boats, Engines and 


Canoes 
Lines 
Field and Stream . 13,021 


Member of A. B. C. 


Surely a magazine which con- 
tinues to make records in its 
field ought to dod well for any 
advertiser whose message is for 
the better-than-average man, 











piece of publicity matter helps t 
get it placed in the grocery store 

The part that the wagon-mei 
play in hooking up the work o 
house-to-house canvassing wit! 
the retailers has been described. 
Occasionally, however, when the 
exigencies of the trade situatio: 
will not permit a wagon to ac- 
company a crew, or vice versa 
the wagon-men work alone. For 
instance, the stores of Cincinnati 
were “signed up” last summer 
without any reference to sampling, 
because no crew was on the job 
at that time. 

Here is an intertsting feature 
of the situation, however: In or- 
der to get enough buying power 
created, and to make the signs as 
effective as possible, the company 
ran a special line of newspaper 
advertising in Cincinnati, the two 
together bringing about quite a 
spurt in Fels-Naptha sales. But 
when the crews and the wagons 
work together, no special news- 
paper advertising is run, because 
experience has shown that it is 
not needed. The sample plus the 
store publicity plus the prestige 
created by the general advertising 
campaign gets the business. The 
newspaper work is reserved for 
later on, when the wave of inter- 
est aroused by the work of the 
crew begins to subside, and the 
appearance of the Fels-Naptha 
newspaper copy at that time serves 
to recall it to the minds of a good 
many who may have discontinued 
using the product, and thus has 
the effect of conserving the work 
already done by the field men. 

This is an extremely interesting 
feature of the advertising sales 
promotion work, and suggests pos- 
sibilities to those who have con- 
tended for concentration of all 
sorts of effort on a given market 
at the same time to get the great- 
est results, Fels & Co. have expe- 
rimented in a large way, and the 
result of their experience, as 
shown in their policy regarding 
advertising in connection with 
crew work, should be helpful to 
others who may have been in 
doubt as to whether to use news- 
paper advertising with the can- 
vass, or to hold it for a later fol- 
low-up. 
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‘There has been given a general 
idea of the details of the work 
of a canvassing crew, and of the 
way in which it is managed. Con- 
sider now the part that it plays 
in the general scheme of things, 
reviembering that the sales man- 
ager at Philadelphia, like a gen- 
eral in the European war, is 
waiching the map, keeping tab on 
the movement of the “enemy,” 
an’ striving to throw force against 
force, so as to bolster up the weak 
spots and protect the line where 
it is already strong. 

You can imagine what General 
Joffre would do if he heard that 
the Germans were concentrating 
for an attack at a certain point 
“somewhere in France”; he would 
likewise concentrate to resist the 
increased forces of the enemy; 
-and that is exactly the plan used 
by Fels & Co. 

Say that Indianapolis, where 
Fels-Naptha is the leader, has 
been invaded by a rival house, 
which by means of a nifty pre- 
mium scheme has loaded up the 
grocers and got the trade to call- 
ing for something else besides 
Fels-Naptha. The sales manager 
at the general office does not need 
to have a detailed report on the 
situation there to know that he is 
being attacked, for sales to In- 
dianapolis jobbers will drop off 
so suddenly and so decisively as 
to tell the story at a glance. 


TO BOLSTER WEAK SPOTS 


\nd when that happens—and 
such new trade alignments are de- 
veloping constantly all over the 
country—the sales strategy calls 
for but one line of action: rush- 
ing a sampling crew to Indian- 
apolis and smothering the opposi- 
tion with the same powerful, edu- 
cational, convincing sampling 
campaign that has proved so ef- 
fective everywhere else. Unlike 
General Joffre, who will know in 
short order whether his line has 
held, or has given way under 
pressure from the superior force 
of the enemy, the soap manufac- 
turer cannot immediately deter- 
mine the results of his counter- 
movement; but when the work has 
been under way for even a short 
time, the results will be seen in 
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“PUNCH” 


heads the list on the basis 
both of “Cost per reply” 
and percentage of “known” 
customers. 


STRONG, Managing 

e Director of C. Mitchell 

& Co., Advertising Agents, 

London, writes me under date 
July 12th, 1915, as follows: 


“As advertising agents it is our 
custom to tabulate returns fer 
our several clients, and you will 
be interested to learn that on 
a twelve-months’ analysis quite 
recently completed for an ad- 
vertiser using ‘PUNCH’ and a 
number of other publications 
regularly, that your paper heads 
the list, calculated on the basis 
of ‘Cost per reply,’ and also for 
the percentage of ‘known’ cus- 
tomers. 

“The replies received indicate 
the wide-spread character of the 
circulation of ‘PUNCH.’” 


To win out on a twelve-months’ 

campaign on both “Cost per 

reply” and “known” customers 

is pretty good work, isn’t it? 
ROY V. SOMERVILLE 


Advertisement Manager, ‘‘ Punch” 


10 Bouverie Street 
London, E.C., England 


a 
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increased calls for goods, a grad- 
ual pick-up of the demand, and 
ultimately, perhaps, a restoration 
of the full percentage of sales for- 
merly recorded. 

Fels-Naptha-has been on the 
market so long, and is such a sta- 
ple with the average consumer, 
that a great many local markets 
are saturated, and the most that 
the company hopes to do is to 
keep the business up to that point. 
When the head of a crew goes 
into a town where sales have been 
cut into by some competing brand, 
therefore, and by clever handling 
of his men is able to restore con- 
ditions to the “status quo,” which 
means Fels-Naptha at the top of 
the list again, he has done every- 
thing that is asked of him, irre- 
spective of whether the consump- 
tion goes ahead of the former 
figure or not. 

The company formerly followed 
up its sampling crews by sending 
inspectors to the towns where they 
worked, to see by actual observa- 
tion whether the situation was be- 
ing properly handled. But this, it 
is understood, has not been done 
for several years. There seems to 
be no good reason why it should 
be resorted to, inasmuch as the 
record of sales will automatically 
indicate the success or failure of 
a local campaign. The very size 
of the job, and the way in which 
every foot of the surface, figura- 
tively speaking, is covered with 
samples, practically guarantee get- 
ting the results, assuming that the 
supervisor has his crew well in 
hand. If he has not, of course, it 
will show up speedily enough. 


IN ONE TOWN FOR MONTHS SOME- 
TIMES 


To give one a graphic idea of 
the extent of the company’s work, 
a crew is likely to remain in one 
town for four or five months; to 
distribute 100,000 or .more sam- 
ples—which means that many in- 
dividual seven-minute orations on 
Fels-Naptha to 100,000 more or 
less interested listeners; and to 
insure getting into every home. 
the supervisor carries a map of 
the city, which is marked off as 
the work proceeds. Not until ev- 
ery street shows a black line, in- 


dicating that the canvassers have 
been there, is the crew ready to 
strike camp and move on to the 
next stop. That is why so many 
crews are needed, both to get 
around over the country and 
make return trips at proper in- 
tervals, and to jump into Cities 
where competition has been givy- 
ing trouble to the Fels interests. 

Usually a town is covered ey- 
ery two or three years with the 
sampling process; but sometimes 
trade conditions there may be so 
satisfactory, while they are so 
unsatisfactory elsewhere, that the 
interval may lengthen, while work 
is being. done in some other city 
much more frequently. It all de- 
pends on sales. 

Fels & Co. give no free deals, 
and while they have never at- 
tempted to control price-cutting, 
except by moral suasion, they are 
now working with other soap 
manufacturers in a joint effort to 
educate the jobber and the re- 
tailer to the folly of cutting the 
list price. This will not only 
prove advantageous, if the plan 
succeeds, by insuring the main- 
tenance of the regular five-cent 
tariff on soap sold at retail, but 
it will also help the manufacturers 
to get the full price for goods 
which they sell the jobber; and 
with soap stocks quoted at war 
prices, the need of a better break 
in this respect has been felt by 
many of the leading interests in 
the industry. 

One of the practical features 
about Fels-Naptha which proves 
attractive to the man who studies 
details is the careful way in which 
every item of the packing has 
been attended to. Many manu- 
facturers seem to think that if the 
goods are well advertised, and if 
the package is reasonably present- 
able, no further trouble need be 
taken to make the looks of the 
product advertise its merit. 

Fels-Naptha is one of the few 
laundry soaps which is put out 
with a double wrapper; that is, a 
separate sheet is used to protect 
it, in addition to the regular out- 
side wrapper. This not only in- 
sures every bar getting to the 
customer in the best possible con- 
dition, clean and wholesome in 
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THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


have applied for membership to the 
Aupit Bureau oF CriRcCuLATIONS. 
Neither of these magazines solicits 
business on the basis of quantity. But 
in the case of things of the best quali- 
ty a standard of measure is useful — 
whether it be Spitzenberg apples, dia- 
monds of the first water or circulation. 
C. R. TOY 


Advertising Manager 


N. J. PEABODY 17 Madison Avenue, New York 
Western Manager . 


110 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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NOW COMES 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


Where you can’t get away from 


Outdoor Advertising 
Do You Know 


—that San Antonio—The Alamo City—is one of the World's Famous Winter 
Resorts? 

—that San Antonio is the Market Place for all of Northern Mexico? 

—that the People of San Antonio and surrounding territory are honest-to- 
goodness buyers of honest goods? 

—that there's a good market in San Antonio for your goods? 


_— the SUNSET SYSTEM of San Antonio has built the FINEST OUT- 
DOUR ADVERTISING PLANT IN THE UNITED STATES? 


(Every City Display is ULTRA DE LUXE) 


We will gladly supply any trade information that may 
be of service to your Advertising or Sales Departments 


Write for photographs and locations 








OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


Executive Offices: Calcasieu Building 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


N. B.—We maintain painted bulletin and wall displays all over Texas 
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—at the national Gleaners’ 
biennial convention this 
month our editor 


GRANT SLOCUM 


who founded this, the largest 
and most prosperous farmers’ 
organization in the world, was 
unanimously re-elected as 
its head. 


—over 1400 of the best business 
farmers from MICHIGAN, OHIO, 
INDIANA, ILLINOIS, and IOWA, 
representing as elected delegates 
80,000 members, attended this con- 
vention. 


—the month of December, 1915, 
showed the largest growth in the 23 
years’ history of the Gleaners’ or- 
ganization. 

—an advertiser makes a 
grave mistake who believes 
-he can reach the real business 
farmers of MICHIGAN, 
OHIO and INDIANA with- 
out Grant Slocum’s twice-a- 


100,000 TWICE- A- MONTH 
DETROIT - MICH. 


One of the Foremost Farm Papers”’ 





looks and odor, but it also protects 
the advertising message on the in. 
side of the wrapper. Again, ten 
bars of soap are placed in a car. 
ton, and ten cartons make a box, 
this arrangement making han«ling 
by the jobber and the dealer as 
convenient as possible. The wood- 
en box in which the soap js 
packed is not a rough naile:-up 
affair, as a rule, but is a nicely 
planed, dovetailed package which 
carries its printing well, and looks 
like the container of a first-class 
product. 

To indicate the value of this 
feature as a &elling proposition, 
concerns like the Shredded Wheat 
Company frequently advertise to 
the grocers the fact that they can 
resell their boxes without diff- 
culty; and in the case of Fels- 
Naptha there is a ready market 
for them among second-hand deal- 
ers and others at from 12 to 15 
cents—all of which helps to cre- 
ate a little more good will among 
the people who have a lot to say 
about the sort of soap the con- 
sumer shall use. 

This story wouldn’t be complete 
without indicating a possible de- 
velopment of the advertising in 
the near future. The canvassers 
have been distributing a booklet 
featuring “Aunty Drudge,” the 
trade-character, and giving direc- 
tions for the use of the soap. This 
booklet has lately been recalled, 
in order to make a change in re- 
gard to these directions. The ad- 
vertising heretofore has recom- 
mended the use of Fels-Naptha 
with cool or lukewarm water only. 
But now the field men are boldly 
announcing that it may be used in 
boiling water as well. This may 
well mean a new line of adver- 
tising and a more aggressive 
campaign to the consumer, on this 
special point, than has appeared 
for a long time. 


Herbert Duce, for seven years editor 
of Poster, official organ of the Poster 
Advertising Association, died in Chi- 
cago recently. Mr. Duce was born in 
England and was educated at Oxford 
University. After coming to this coun- 
try he engaged in newspaper work, and 
for many years was a writer on ‘the 
staff of the old Chicago Record-Here!d. 
Later he went into the advertising busi- 
ness. 
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Needs of Retail 
Members of Advertising 
Clubs Discussed 


National Commission Plans to Solve 
Problems of 5,000 Retail Mer- 
chants Who Are Members of A. 
A. C. of W.—More Retailers 
Wanted as Members, Says Chair- 
man Ingersoll 


ONSTRUCTIVE work in the 

promotion of advertising and 
ihe solution of problems of the 
iational and retail advertiser were 
important phases of the work of 
the National Commission of the 
A. A. C. of W., at its meeting in 
Philadelphia, January 17th. If a 
proper understanding can be pro- 
moted between national advertiser 
a retailer co-operation will re- 
sult. 

Lewellyn E. Pratt told the Com- 
mission that the Educational Com- 
mittee had already determined 
that the Associated Clubs must 
center a large part of their ef- 
forts upon retailers because some 
5,000 of the 11,000 members are 
retail ‘merchants, The Stockdale 
lectures, which are being deliv- 
ered in about 35 cities, were put 
out by the committee primarily to 
give retailers a more intelligent 
view of the true nature of adver- 
tising in connection with the sell- 
ing scheme. These lectures cover 
the problem of keeping up with 
rising costs, and the fact that it 
is the rapidity of turn-over that 
makes advertising not an expense 
but a great instrument for econ- 
omy in distribution. 

During the coming year the Ed- 
ucational Committee plans to or- 
ganize business conventions in 
towns throughout the country 
under Mr. Stockdale’s direction. 
Wherever he goes: Mr. Stockdale 
endeavors to convince the con- 
sumer and retailer that advertis- 
ing is not a waste which increases 
the price to the former and the 
profit of the latter. 

William H. Ingersoll, chairman 
of the National Commission, stated 
that some sort of a big organized 
plan ought to be undertaken to get 
more retailers to join the Asso- 
ciated Clubs—by the thousand— 
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There is only one 
Weekly Paper 
in Great Britain 


that regularly pub- 
lishes a Chartered 
Accountant’s Cer- 
tificate of its nett 
paid sales, the 
number of copies 
actually paid for 
by the public each 
week. 


IT’S 
London 
Opinion 


If you want a copy 
of the Certificate 
for the six months 
ending Septem- 
ber, just drop me 
a postal. 


re om 
\ > 


Advertisement Manager 


LONDON OPINION 
15 York Bldgs., Adelphi, London, Eng. 
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__ Wanted 
Poster Artist 


Middlewestern poster 
concern wants a live wire 
—a man of ideas with 
proven ability to origi- 
nate and execute strong, 
beautiful, modern pos- 
ters. The right man can 
earn five thousand dollars 
a year on a bonus basis. 
No amateurs considered. 
—“A. K.,” Box 399, care 
Printers’ Ink. 








WANTED 


In the sales organization of a 
long-established company special- 
izing in outdoor advertising— 

A man whose experience in sell- 
ing and planning advertising has 
been sufficiently extensive that he 
is fitted to direct salesmen and as- 
sist them in closing. 

He must be familiar with up-to- 
date merchandising methods, and 
experienced in writing and pre- 
paring copy, so as to get the ad- 
vertiser’s point of view, and with 
that a general knowledge of print- 
ing and lithographing practice, 
understanding the value of color, 
so that he can direct the Art De- 
partment in the preparation of 
outdoor display copy. 

A splendid opportunity is open 
to the man who can qualify. 

Address “W. A.,” Box 400, care 
Printers’ INK, 
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and that the trade press might co- 
operate by running advertisements 
to induce retailers to join. A 
well-defined campaign of this ra- 
ture, he said, would attract a very 
large number of retailers aid 
stimulate the formation of clus 
where there are none now. 

Retailers are dissatisfied with 
the margins of profit on advcr- 
tised brands of goods, said Jr. 
Ingersoll, with the result that 
these goods are not pushed and io 
not have the sale they should have. 
The retailers look at only one 
side of the marketing of goods; 
they do not know what to push 
and what to reject. 

The application of the National 
Association of Employing Lithog- 
raphers for admission as a de- 
partmental was accepted by the 
Commission. L. E, Pratt, chair- 
man of the Credentials Commit- 
tee, reported that the proprietary 
manufacturers are preparing to 
shape up their organization to 
make application for admission as 
a department 


Bank Tells Its Investments in 
Detail 


It has often been advocated that 
banks and trust companies make public 
their investments, as is the case with 
insurance companies, railroads and other 
large corporations. But banking insti- 
tutions hold that they are private con- 
cerns and as such not called upon to 
lay their books open to the man in the 
street. 

There are, however, some banks not 
so sensitive in the matter, and when 
they have the courage to court “pitiless 
publicity,” their action is to be_com- 
mended. An instance is the Fulton 
Trust Company, of New York, which 
gives in detail, in its gaeery 1 state- 
ment, the $230,867 which it invested 
in New York City bonds, $104,500 in 
New York State bonds, $536,000 in 
bonds and mortgages, and its short and 
long term investment bonds.—Bostun 
News Bureau. 


Earnines of Gillette Safety 
~ Razor Co. 


The Gillette Safety Razor Compary 
exceeded all its previous records dur- 
ing 1915 with net earnings of $2,42’.- 
178, compared with $1,678,485 in pre. 
ous year, an increase of $753,738, 
45 per cent. 

_ It is stated that the war seemed ‘0 
increase rather than diminish the d:- 
mand for these goods in»Europe. 
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FOR EVERY 1% 


increase in our population during the last ten years, the value of furni- 

tre produced has increased 4%. A better grade of furniture is being 

bought now by a greater per cent of people than ever before. Furniture 

aid home furnishing stores have never enjoyed such prosperity as now. 
The co- operation of the livest merchants back of these stores will be se- 

cured in the distribution of your goods through use of the advertising 
columns of 


The Grand Rapids Furniture Record 


The National Journal of the Furniture Trade. 
Periodical Publishing Co., Publishers, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
New York Orrice, 101 Park Ave. L. C. Stewart, in charge. 
Phone Murray Hill 2141. 





7,918,420 


not circulation—but the actual business done by 214 
of our subscribers. These are just average subscrib- 
ers fairly representative of our 24,000 circulation. 
3ut they erected buildings to the value of $7,918,420. 
How’s that for buying power? 


The National Builder 


(Charter Member A. B. C.) 


reaches the architect—contractors, general 

building contractors in the smaller medium- 

sized towns. If your business relates itself in 

any . way to the building field, advertise in the 
tal Builder. 

Grephit Circulation and Building Data Map 

on request. 


Porter Hodgson Co. Pubs. 
537 So. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 
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7, BG EEX 


ALPH 


REG. ULS.PAT. OFF, 


A Timely Word of Caution 
About The Use of Hummus 
On Your Garden and Lawn 


DMITTEDLY, humus 
Ae the very backbone 
of any soil’s fertility ; 
without it the ground is 
sterile. 

3ut most deposits of hu- 
mus found in their watery 
bed are acid and entirely 
devoid of the bacteria so 
essential to fertility. Their 
use is dangerous. Reports 
from all over the country 
tell of harmful effects. 
The grass on one of the 
finest golf courses, near 
Philadelphia, has been to- 
tally killed by its use. 

Unless the moisture is 
mechanically driven out, 
such humus contains 85 
per cent of water, for 
which you pay humus 
rates, making the water 
come rather high. 

As far as we can learn, 
Alphano Humus is_ the 
only humus that goes 
through a process of prep- 
aration covering months, 


and resulting in a sweet, 
dry, finely granulated hu- 
mus, to which have been 
added concentrated plant 
foods in abundance to 
make one ton of it worth 
four to five of ordinary 
stable manure, 

In addition to all this, 
it is also liberally inocu- 
lated with Alphano Nocu- 
lant, making it lively with 
at least seven different 
nitrogen-gathering and 
soil-food-liberating —_ bac- 
teria. 

It is free from weed 
seeds; sanitary and odor- 
less. 

For your garden, your 
shrubs and lawn it is ideal. 
But make sure you are 
sure it is Alphano Humus 
you buy. The humus with 
an established reputation 
of 10 years as your guar- 
antee. 

Send for the Alphano 
Book. 


$8 a tonin bulk, by the carload 
$10 a ton iin bags, by the carload 
$12 atonin bags, less than carload 


Alphano Hummus Co 


17-Q Battery Place 


NEW YORK 








Keeping the Dealers Active 


Che Bobrick Chemical Company Secures the Co-operation of Jobbers 
and Retailers by a New Sales Plan 


By Bruce Ormsby Bliven 


ONE of the great problems 
which the manufacturer has 
o face is that of keeping his dis- 
ributors “sold” on his product. 

f every jobber and every retailer 
vere as enthusiastic as the manu- 
‘acturer himself in regard to the 
roods there would be very little 
lifficulty about distribution. Un- 
‘ortunately, this is not so; the 
obber or retailer carries a thou- 
cand lines which are just as im- 
portant to him as yours; and to 
make your product stand out in 
his mind is one of the difficult 
problems which turn the manufac- 
turer’s hair gray. 

The Bobrick Chemical Company, 
of Los Angeles, California, maker 
of a liquid soap called Sop-O-Zon, 
recently completed an analysis of 
its marketing conditions which has 
resulted in an entire reorganiza- 
tion of the sales plan. While the 
new scheme has not yet acquired 
the sanction of years of use, so 
far as can be determined from 
present indications it bids fair to 
be remarkably successful. 

“Our trouble was like that of 
many other manufacturers,” said 
Arthur Bobrick, sales manager of 
the company. “We found that it 
was not hard for one of our sales- 
men to approach a jobber or re- 
tailer—we sell direct to the latter 
when it seems advisable—and con- 
vince him of the desirability of 
stocking some Sop-O-Zon. The 
salesman knows the product, and 
is chock-full of enthusiasm for it. 
He communicates his admiration 
for the goods to the dealer, who 
responds with increased interest. 
Then the salesman leaves town 
and after awhile we begin to find 
that the dealer is slowing down in 
his sales. As his memory of the 
selling talk imparted to him by our 
salesman fades in his mind, he 
finds it increasingly difficult to sell 
our product. Moreover, the easy 
customers in the community are 
soon supplied with our goods and 


when it is necessary to dig up the - 


hard-to-find customers, the prob- 
lem of selling the goods gets 
harder and harder. The result is 
that the dealer gets ‘cold.’ 


SALESMAN WITH LARGE TERRITORY 
LosT “VIEWPOINT” 


“Something like the same psy- 
chological process takes place in 
the mind of the salesman himself. 
Our factory is located in Los An- 
geles and we find it necessary to 
route the salesmen from that city. 
Covering the whole United States 
as they do; they are frequently out 
on one trip for seven or eight 
months. This amount of time is 
sufficient for the salesman to get 
thoroughly out of touch with the 
spirit of the business. Meeting 
no one else who is enthusiastic 
about our product for such a 
period of time he begins to get a 
pretty gloomy view of it himself. 
Of course, we try to obviate this 
tendency by requiring daily re- 
ports and sending out daily letters 
to the salesmen—I don’t mean 
those mimeographed ‘Come on, 
boys, and make a record’ things, 
but real letters which are written 
with the personality of the ad- 
dressed salesman in mind. 

“To meet both of these difficul- 
ties we have decided on our new 
plan of distribution. We have di- 
vided the United States into 15 
sections, each containing a group 
of States which form a logical 
geographical unit. In each of 
these sections we have selected one 
strong, centrally located jobber to 
act as our distributor. This means 
that all sales which are made in his 
territory, of whatever character, 
go through his hands. He is expect- 
ed to stock Sop-O-Zon in a suffi- 
ciently large quantity to meet all 
current demands. He sells to the 
other jobbers in the territory, or 
he may sell direct to retailers if 
he so desires. In fact, there is no 
objection to his selling to the con- 
sumer if he wants to. The terri- 
tory is his and we expect him to 
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work it as conscientiously as we 
would ourselves. We, however, 
maintain offices in New York, 
Chicago and San Francisco, where 
we carry stock to supply jobbers. 

“This special jobber in each 
territory receives a special price 
which is lower than that made to 
other jobbers in his territory. 
This difference in price, however, 
is not made in the original billing 
to him. He reports his total sales 
to us each month and then re- 
ceives a check for the difference. 
This check practically represents 
a selling commission to him. 

“So far the scheme does not 
have anything remarkably new 
about it. The novel element is 
this: in each territory we place 
one of our own salesmen who be- 
comes the resident representative 
of our company. He lives in the 
same city where our jobber dis- 
tributor has his place of business. 
Instead of working for us, the 
salesman works for the jobber; 
that is to say, he travels through 


the territory making sales of Sop- 
O-Zon and these orders are filled 


by the jobber in question. The 
salesman receives a straight cash 
salary from us for this work, and 
he also receives a commission 
from the jobber on the amount 
of sales made. 

“Tt is the function of this sales- 
man to act as the eyes and ears 
of the home office in the territory 
involved. He reports to us in re- 
gard to the state of the market 
and adjusts any differences which 
he finds have arisen between the 
dealer and users of Sop-O-Zon. 
It is distinctly understood that 
the salesman is in our employ and 
not that of the jobber. Naturally. 
however, our salesman and the 
jobber work side by side for their 
mutual advantage. 

“This plan practically gives us 
a branch of the main office in each 
of these 15 territorial divisions. 
It saves us from being obliged to 
tie up a large amount of capital 
in stock at each of these points 
since our jobber distributor buys 
outright from us the stock which 
he uses. Our salesman in the ter- 
ritory reports at the office of the 
jobber frequently and the jobber 
(to whose interest it naturally is 
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to keep the salesman up on his 
toes) cheers him up, fills him full 
of enthusiasm and starts him ofi 
again. 

“On the other hand, the pres- 
ence of our salesman in the terri- 
tory is a constant reminder to the 
jobber that it is very decidedly to 
his advantage to push our goods 
all the time. The salesman call- 
ing on the other jobbers, retailers 
and consumers adds to the pres- 
tige of the Bobrick Chemical Com- 
pany in a way which could never 
have been done by a salesman act- 
ing purely as the representative 
of the jobber. Each salesman 
also covers his complete territory 
much more frequently than was 
the case before; and consequently 
even the small-town retailer will 
not have a chance to get ‘cold’ 
on our proposition between his 
visits. 

“Our jobber representative, in 
sending in his list of sales to re- 
ceive his special discount, must 
give us the names and addresses 
of his customers. These imme- 
diately go on our mailing list, and 
are circularized frequently to keep 
them ‘sold’ on Sop-O-Zon, so that 
it does not matter as it once did, 
if our salesman fails to get around 
every few weeks.” 

The methods of salesmen opera- 
ting for the Bobrick Chemical 
Company in introducing Sop-O- 
Zon contain some features which 
will be of interest to other manu- 
facturers, 


SALESMAN CREATES A MARKET 


“When one of our men enters a 
city for the first time,’ said Mr. 
Bobrick, “he picks out the store in 
which he wants to place Sop-O- 
Zon. We have about decided that 
retail hardware stores make the 
best distribution centers for us. 
The retailer of hardware is usu- 
ally one of the most alert, pro- 
gressive business men in his city. 
Moreover, he is not at_all aloof to 
putting in a new line just because 
it does not happen to be similar to 
the goods he is carrying. He is 
willing to carry — that will 
make money for him. If we can 
persuade a hardware merchant to 
put in Sop-O-Zon it is probably 
the only line of soap he will carry. 
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The 
Felger Company 


Producers of Advertising Films 
Announce the Appointment of 


Mr. William Thompson 
As Director of Publicity 


Mr. Thompson, through his connection with the 
Kalamazoo Stove Company, and other advertising 
activities, is possessed of an experience that enables 
him to be of especial value as consultant to adver- 
tisers. He is prepared to explain in detail the service 
of the Felger Company, which includes not only the 
preparation of advertising films but a systematized 
display in 60 of the better photoplay theatres in 
Chicago and suburbs. 


The character of the films and the guaranteed cir- 
culation of 1,000,000 per month has resulted in con- 
tracts with a number of leading national advertisers. 


Full particulars and practical suggestions for your 
use of this service supplied by mail or by a repre- 
sentative. 


THE FELGER COMPANY 


WALTER M. FORD, General Manager 
5 South Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 
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806,127 lines gain in year 1915 
1,976,194 lines gain in past four years 


The Evening Sun 


NEW YORK 


The Evening Sun gained 806,127 lines of advertising in the 
year 1915 as compared with 1914. This is a notable gain, as 
The Evening Sun has made an advertising increase for each 
of the past four years, since 1911, over the previous year—a 
very remarkable and unique record—The Evening Sun being 
the only evening newspaper in New York to make consecu- 
tive advertising gains, as the subjoined table shows: 


EVENING SUN 


1915—Gain 806,127 agate lines 
1914—Gain 381,696 agate lines 
1913—Gain 641,965 agate lines 
1912—Gain 146,406 agate lines 


SECOND PAPER FIFTH PAPER 


1915—Loss 455,971 lines. 1915—Loss 72,928 lines. 
1914—Loss 589,584 lines, 1914—Gain 61,123 lines. 
19183—Loss 219,804 lines, 1913—Loss 228,551 lines. 
1912—Gain 638,099 lines, 1912—Gain 1,157,189 lines. 


THIRD PAPER SIXTH PAPER 


1915—Gain 1,465,295 lines. 1915—Gain 387,325 lines. 
1914—Loss 278,851 lines. 1914—Loss 827,567 lines, 
1913—Loss 329,569 lines. 1913—Gain 199,573 lines. 
1912—Gain 499,864 lines, 1912—Gain 160,600 lines, 


FOURTH PAPER SEVENTH PAPER 


1915—Loss 126,791 lines, 1915—Gain 103,118 lines. 
1914—Gain 22,048 lines. 1914—Gain 35,046 lines. 
1913—Gain 234,791 lines. 19183—Gain 45,652 lines, 
1912—Loss 76,595 lines, 1912—Loss 181,732 lines. 


This gain is directly due to the splendid results advertisers get from their 
advertisements in The Evening Sun. The Evening Sun prints but little of 
what is technically known as exchange advertising, and Soes not accept at 
all advertising on a basis of percentage. 


The Morning Sun also had a prosperous year. In the twelve months of 
1915 The New York Sun gained 125,215 lines of advertising over the year 


1914. 
CIRCULATION 
Sworn Circulation Statements to the Federal Government for six months 
ending 
October, 1912 99,170 October, 1914 122,763 
April, 1913 104,396 April, 1915 
October, 1913........ 105,525 October, 1915 
April, 1914 110,056 Present Over 170,000 


The net paid circulation of THE EVENING SUN is now more 
than 170,000 copies 
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herefore, when a customer of 

Lis asks him to recommend some 
oap, he only knows the name of 
cne sort. 

“T ought to explain that Sop-O- 
Yon and the Sop-O-Zon dispenser 

te both made by us, and we lease 

cr sell the fixture into which to 
out the soap. We try to dis- 
courage as much as possible the 
use of other liquid soap in our 
ontainer. We do not have to 
ciscourage the use of our soap in 
ther containers because our dis- 
penser is so efficient. This being 
rue, we have a logical reason for 
selling our soap to the hardware 
man. Our fixture is really a part 
of the plumbing, and the hardware 
merchant knows all about that. 

“The first thing that meets the 
ears of our salesman is the time- 
honored remark, ‘I will stock your 
soap when you will show me the 
consumer demand.’ When he has 
said that, the hardware merchant 
feels that he has dealt us a knock- 
out blow. a: 

“But that is just what our sales- 
man has been waiting for. ‘I will 
be very glad to convince you of 
the consumer demand,’ he answers. 
And then he tells the merchant 
that he will be back to see him, 
and walks out of the store. 

“Before he ever called on that 
merchant, the chances are that our 
salesman had already sized up 
the town very carefully. With his 
expert knowledge of the product 
and of the possible users, he can 
find a score of prospective cus- 
tomers of whom the local mer- 
chant might not think. It is even 
possible that our salesman has 
already seen four or five of these 
men and sold them our soap and 
containers. But if not, he has 
certainly secured the list of these 
prospective buyers and he goes out 
and proceeds to sell to a few of 
them. His knowledge of the prod- 
uct and: his prestige as a ‘traveling 
salesman’ usually enable him to 
do so without difficulty. 

“Then he goes back to the 
merchant. ‘Here is your consumer 
demand,’ he tells him. ‘Here is 
the restaurant man across the 
street, who has bought four con- 
tainers and eight gallons of soap; 
the new hospital out in the west 


end has bought 12 containers and 
24 gallons of soap’—and so on. 
The salesman, of course, im- 
presses on the retailer the fact 
that all of these orders mean an 
indefinitely large number of fu- 
ture repeats—that the contain- 
ers once having been installed, the 
consumer will. be wanting a gal- 
lon of soap every few days or 
weeks in the future. And then 
what is the dealer to do except to 
stock our goods? The salesman is 
offering him the dealer’s price on 
goods to fill the orders which are 
right before his eyes, signed and 
dated. No dealer will be foolish 
enough to turn down the clear 
profit which is thus offered him. 
Before that salesman leaves the 
store he has sold the merchant an 
order of goods—enough to take 
care of the sales already made, 
and a considerable quantity over. 
“We have applied the same 
policy to our mail-order campaign. 
For the past year or two we have 
been conducting a national adver- 
tising campaign, using full and 
quarter-page copy in a national 
weekly. Naturally, this brings us 
a lot of small orders from indi- 
vidual customers living in towns 
where we have no local dealer. 


TURNING CONSUMER DEMAND TO 
ACCOUNT 


“When that happens, we look 
up the name of a good hardware 
dealer or druggist in that town. 
Then we ship him the container 
and soap ordered by the customer, 
and write him a letter. In it we 
will explain that we have received 
a mail order from so-and-so at 
such-and-such an address and ask 
him if he will be good enough to 
handle the sale for us. We have 
endorsed over the . customer’s 
check to him, and we enclose a 
bill for the goods at the dealer’s 
prices, enabling him to make a 
very neat profit on the sale. 

“Naturally, that dealer is tickled 
to death. He sees this money 
dropping into his lap, and we have 
made a friend for life. Not once 
in a hundred times does: that 
dealer fail to reciprocate by send- 
ing in an order of his own for 
more of our goods.” 

In connection with the sales 
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policy outlined in the foregoing, 
the Bobrick Chemical Company 
has an interesting plan which it 
uses on the _price-cutters. The 
company secures its distribution 
through jobbers and dealers in- 
discriminately, as a large part of 
the orders which would ordinarily 
be classed as retail are big enough 
to be handled by a jobber—in- 
cluding purchases made by such 
customers as schools, hospitals, 
the larger hotels, big cafés and 
the like. Very often there is keen 
competition between two dealers 
in a city. Naturally, once in a 
while someone cuts the price for 
the sake of getting business, and 
then there is a general pulling of 
hair, with both sides appealing to 
the home office. 


SHOWING DEALERS WHY PRICE-CUT- 
TING DOESN’T PAY 


“We try to handle all these 
cases of price-cutting through a 
personal visit of one of our sales- 
men,” says Mr. Bobrick, in ex- 
plaining the attitude of his com- 
pany. “We find a personal talk 
accomplishes much more than an 
interminable series of letters. Our 
salesmen are carefully trained as 
to their policy in this matter. 
They. go directly to both men in- 
volved and talk it over with them, 
man to man. They point out that 
price-cutting never means an ad- 
dition of business—that it only 
means a loss of profit on business 
already in hand. They give illus- 
trations from their own experi- 
ence of local competitors in other 
towns, who have cut the price 
lower and lower until they were 
losing money on every sale. The 
salesman explains that when the 
competitors declare a truce they 
find it almost impossible to get 
the price back where it logically 
belongs. And finally the salesman 
threatens to shut off the supply of 
Sop-O-Zon to the obdurate price- 
cutter. Naturally he is very care- 
ful how he words his statement so 
as not to make it so strong that 
he enrages the dealer and makes 
him totally reckless. 

“This policy, consistently car- 
ried out, has resulted in our hav- 
ing very little trouble with price- 
cutters. ‘This is especially true 
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because the retailer is loath to 
have our product taken away 
from him. 

“Sop-O-Zon dispensers are 
either sold or leased. When a 
dispenser is to be used in a pri- 
vate home or office it is always 
sold, because we find that the con- 
sumer does not use enough Sop- 
O-Zon to warrant the investment 
on a lease basis. When the dis- 
pensers are for use in public wash- 
rooms of hotels, schools, office 
buildings, etc, we often lease 
them. We sell all the dispensers 
outright to the dealer, and upon 
receipt of lease blanks signed by 
the actual consumer, we credit 
the dealer’s account with the dif- 
ference between the lease price 
and the selling price. When a 
dispenser is leased, it is with the 
understanding that Sop-O-Zon 
only is to be used in it, and conse- 
quently the dealer is very careful 
about alienating the home office. 

“We co-operate with the dealer 
in every way possible to see to it 
that the consumer is constantly re- 
minded to use Sop-O-Zon in his 
dispenser. We issue an absolute 
guarantee on every container 
which we send out, and this guar- 
antee is printed on a tag attached 
to it. One end of this tag is per- 
forated to be torn off and sent to 
us with the name and address of 
the user of the dispenser, and the 
guarantee is not in force until 
and unless the consumer has 
mailed this tag. This provides us 
with the name and address of 
almost every individual user of 
Sop-O-Zon fixtures in the country, 
and gives us a fine mailing list 
which we circularize from time to 
time on the advantage of Sop-O- 
Zon for use in the Sop-O-Zon 
container.” 


American Edition of “Strand” 
Stops Publication 


With the publication of the February 
number the American edition of the 
Strand Magazine will cease publication. 
The English government has forbidden 
the exportation of all metals, and this 
made it impossible to bring over the 
plates of the English Strand. On this 
account George Newnes, Ltd., the Lon- 
don publisher of the magazine, de- 
termined to stop issuing the American 
edition. 
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The Magic Power that can make 
your merchandise actually /:ve 
on the pages of your printed 
matter. 


The name ‘‘QUADRI” has through long 
and successful achievement become a 
synonym for the best in four-color repro- 
duction—especially on big editions. 


Put your color propositions 
up to them! 


Quadri-Color Company 


-Color Printers and Engravers 
306 East 23rd Street New York 
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An ADVERTISING 
And MERCHANDISING 
SERVICE 


CARNEY & KERR, Inc. 
33 WEST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK 


Drop Us a Line or Telephone Bryant 8377 


The A.M. Bnggs Company 


builders and handlers of 


Poster Advertising Campaigns 


are delivering poster advertising 
service in over ten thousand towns 
in the United States and Canada 


Chicago Office: New York Office: 
Peoples Gas Building Long Acre Building 
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Making It Easy to Buy 


On This Depends the Success of All Advertising 


By E. N. Phillips 


N advertiser, to be successful, 
must make it easy to buy the 
article advertised. 

“Of course!” it will be said. 
“Everyone knows that. That’s 
trite!” 

Maybe it is. It is also trite to 
say that railroad crossings are 
dangerous. Yet, in spite of the 
countless “stop-look-listen” signs, 
nearly 10,000 people were killed 
last year at railroad crossings. 

No matter how trite, how ob- 
vious some truths may be, you 
cannot repeat them too often— 
you cannot repeat them often 
enough. 

And so it is with the adver- 
tiser’s need for distribution. 

Failure in distribution has so 
often brought advertising cam- 


paigns to a sad, untimely end, that 
every advertiser ought to be con- 
fronted daily by the warning: 


“Danger! Look out for distri- 
bution and avoid a wreck!” 

This warning applies in some 
degree to all articles, even the 
most expensive and elaborate— 
for an automobile sale may con- 
ceivably hinge on “immediate de- 
livery.” But it concerns vitally 
all “minor articles’—all those 
articles which either perform a 
trifling service or for which some 
other brand can easily be substi- 
tuted. 

This includes breakfast foods, 
toilet articles, cigars, canned 
goods, hosiery, gloves, collars, etc. 

Of course, the relative impor- 
tance of these articles and the 
relative ease with which different 
brands can be substituted vary 
with the individual buyer—but 
everywhere and always the prin- 
ciple of making it easy to buy 
remains in force. 


STRENGTH OF INERTIA IN BUYING 


The reason is simple: Any 
preference aroused in the reader’s 
mind for the article advertised is 
usually nothing more than a slight 
inclination, a vague tendency. 


And this slight inclination, this 
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vague tendency may at any mo- 
ment be overcome by a passing 
thought, a passing word; by the 
tiniest obstacle, the slightest re- 
quirement of “effort.” 

The advertiser, when fishing for 
customers, must never forget that 
a “nibble” may be far—very far 
—from a “bite.” 

A case in point—in fact, an in- 
stance that prompted this article 
—came to my attention recently. 

A woman who was about to 
make a trip from this country to 
Honolulu was personally present- 
ed with a goodly supply of a 
well-known toilet preparation by 
an official of the company that 
makes it. 

She used the preparation con- 
stantly during her Honolulu trip 
and liked it. On her return to 
America she promptly went to her 
local druggist for another supply. 
He “did not carry it.” 

A friend told her she might 
possibly get the preparation at a 
certain downtown department 
store. This store, however, was 
a few blocks from her usual ‘shop- 
ping distrct, slightly “out of the 
way.” Rather than make any ef- 
fort at all, this woman—by no 
means lacking in enterprise ordi- 
narily—simply dispensed with the 
article entirely, although its use 
had become almost a habit. 

Long afterward, happening to 
see an advertisement with the ad- 
dress of the firm making the 
preparation, she exclaimed 

“Well! I’m glad to see that. 
At last I can send for that stuff!” 

She was willing to write a let- 
ter and spend postage for the 
article, when she knew where to 
write; but she had not made the 
slightest effort to hunt up the 
maker’s address nor would she 
walk a few blocks out of her way. 

This may seem an extreme case, 
but it is perfectly natural. And 
if each one of us—advertisers in- 
cluded—will stop to analyze his 
own individual attitude toward 
advertised products, we shall all 
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agree that it is perfectly natural. 

But, just because it is natural, 
this indifference, this inertia of 
the buying public, is, from the 
advertiser's viewpoint, simply ap- 
palling. 


INDIFFERENCE OF PUBLIC AND SUB- 
STITUTION 


For one thing, it makes it 
amazingly easy to substitute. 

PRINTERS’ INK reported a test 
case in which three women were 
given a list of 20 advertised ar- 
ticles to purchase at a department 
store in Chicago. They secured 
only three out of the 20; in place 
of the other 17 they were all of- 
fered “our brand which we manu- 
facture ourselves.” 

Some time ago a country-wide 
investigation was made among 
dealers in hardware, groceries, 
dry goods, jewelry, hats and toilet 
articles. This investigation was 
made for Printers’ INK by 
George L. Louis. 

In his report Mr. Louis men- 
tions as typical the case of a gro- 
cer in an Illinois town who, 
merely to show how easily his 
customers could be switched from 
one brand to another, proceeded 
to substitute a different brand in 
thirty out of 31 instances where 
the buyer asked for the article by 
name. In only one out of 31 
cases did the customer insist on 
the article asked for! 

Mr. Louis also found from his 
thorough investigation that only 
3 per cent of all customers say, 
“I want so and so.” The remain- 
ing 97 per cent merely ask, “Have 
you so and so?” That is, out of 
every hundred customers, 97 go to 
the dealer in a vague, questioning, 
“ready-to-be-turned-down” state 
of mind. 

With such dealer and consumer 
conditions prevailing why do some 
of our advertisers give so little 
thought to this stupendous prob- 
lem of securing adequate distri- 
bution? 

There is the case of a textile 
manufacturer who spent $15,000 in 
a publicity campaign. He used 
first-class copy, but spread his ad- 
vertising over the entire country 
and scattered his distribution so 
that, averaging city and country 


towns, a woman had only one 
chance in 25 of finding his prod- 
uct at her dealer’s. Of course, 
his campaign failed completely. 

Why do some of our advertisers 
make such fatal mistakes? 

Primarily, because they are fa: 
too enthusiastic about their own 
particular product. 

Mr. Advertiser is vaguely awar: 
of some difficulties to be met in 
distribution; he may even kno\ 
cases where a lack of distribution 
brought failure; but hts proposi- 
tion is “different!” Oh, yes, in 
deed !—his product is really much 
better than that of his competitor, 
its package is much more attrac 
tiv e, its name is much more 
“catchy,” or it has some other 
point of vantage. His relatives, 
his friends, his employees, all join 
in a loud chorus of praise—and 
he “leads the chorus.” 

Hence, Mr. Advertiser feels 
quite sure that he can quickly 
force the dealer to stock up with 
his product by creating a tremen- 
dous consumer demand. His bril- 
liant advertising—he foresees— 
will cause a public tidal wave in 
his direction that will sweep even 
the most apathetic dealer right 
into his arms. And as for the 
few people who may have the mis- 
fortune to overlook his public an- 
nouncements—well, he has a mental 
vision of the dealer, galvanized 
by advertising into wild enthusi- 
asm, running out and grabbing 
passers-by and hustling them in to 
show them this superlatively fine, 
this truly wonderful article. 

Of course it sounds absurd, and 
of course every advertiser would 
indignantly deny that he had any 
such prospect in mind. But un- 
less certain of our advertisers 
have some such vague feeling as 
this, how can we account for their 
dealing so light-heartedly, so su- 
perficially, with the tremendous 
problem of distribution ? 

The truth is that Mr. Dealer, if 
he happens to be the average 
grocer, for example, has on his 
shelves, it has been estimated, 
about six kinds of baking-powder, 
twelve kinds of soap and fifteen 
kinds of cereal. Shall he utter 
pans of joy because he is asked 
to stock up with a seventh brand 
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The 2-Billion-Dollar Land 








That is what the 978,000 farms 
of Texas, Oklahoma, Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana and New 
Mexico produced this last 
year—nearly two billion dol- 
lars in cotton and seed, grain 
and hay, fruit and produce, 
live-stock, poultry, bees and 
pet stock, 


The grain and hay crops were 
worth more than the cotton 
crop, and cotton represents 
only one-sixth of the enor- 
mous agricultural total of the 
Southwest for 1915. 


Will this enormous sum of money 
in hand remain in the hands of 
Southwestern farmers? 


No! They need things, and they’ll 
spend that money this year. They’ll 
spend it for machinery, automobiles 


and hardware; for things to eat and 
wear; for furniture and building 
materials; for necessities and luxu- 
ries of every kind. 


There are 8,407 hardware and im- 
plement dealers in the Southwest. 
They’ll get some of it. The 20,160 
general stores—1,465 clothing stores 
—750 boot and shoe stores—3,244 
dry goods stores—5,572 drug stores 
—1,700 furniture stores—1,009 auto- 
mobile supply dealers—1,687 jewel- 
ers—-264 sporting goods houses, be- 
sides hundreds of automobile deal- 
ers, tractor distributors, etc.—each 
of these will get his share of this 
money, and each manufacturer’ sell- 
ing to these dealers will get his 
share. 


Are you prepared to claim yours? 
Get in touch with Southwestern 
dealers by using our merchandising 
department and by sending your ad- 
vertising messages through the pub- 
lications—the only ones—that cover 
this rich Southwest. Write for 
further information. 


HOLLAND’S MAGAZINE-FARM & RANCH 
DALLAS, TEXAS 








Covered by 
FARM & RANCH 
and 


HOLLAND’S 
MAGAZINE 
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o£ baking-powder, a_ thirteenth 
rand of soap, a sixteenth brand 
of cereal? Mr. Dealer is a hard- 
ieaded—and, from the advertiser’s 
iewpoint, hard-hearted—business 
nan. He says to Mr. Advertiser: 

“What do J get out of this? 
What good does it do me if your 
idvertising switches my custom- 
ers from ‘Pulverized Sawdust’ to 
Cream of Hay’? Will you allow 
me a bigger profit than that of- 
‘ered by your competitors? Will 
vou add one cent to my total 
sales? You say you'll make the 
public demand your article? Oh, 
no, you won't! You'll make a 
few people—not nearly as many 
as you expect—come in and ask 
me whether I ‘keep it.” I'll tell 
them I don’t—and it’s a pretty 
safe bet they’ll walk out of my 
store with some brand I do carry.” 
That’s just about how the dealer 
feels when he is offered some 
new brand. And remember that 
when the consumer fails in his 
effort to get the advertised brand, 
that in itself is a serious “knock” 
that may kill all the effect of the 
advertising. 


Remember, too, that the dealer 
who has not the article asked for, 
is likely to say, by way of excuse, 
“We haven't the slightest sale for 


it.” A mild, but most effective, 
way of implying “nobody wants 
it.” 

When such instances are multi- 
plied by the hundred and by the 
thousand it means that all the 
money spent for “publicity” has 
simply been worse than wasted. 
For the advertiser has prejudiced 
the buyer against his article from 
the start. 

The fact is, that any advertiser 
who acts on the theory that mere 
Rie: yall will force the dealer’s 
hand by creating a public demand, 
is venturing out on stormy seas 
in a veritable cockleshell. 


THE MANY ANGLES OF DISTRIBUTION 


He must, if he is to be success- 
ful, find some means of adequate 
distribution. 

How? 

It may be by some one method, 
more likely by several methods: 
but, whatever the plan, success 
will depend on how it is carried 
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out. It must be right in detail, 
for things which seem trivial to 
the advertiser may bulk so large 
in the mind of the consumer as 
to make all the difference be- 
tween success and failure. 

The problem of distribution is 
of course too vast to be covered 
in any one article. The points 
here made are merely suggestions 
—implying no set rule or rules, 
but furnish food for reflection. 
If they lead any advertiser to in- 
vestigate a little further his own 
problem of distribution, their pur- 
pose will be achieved. 

Broadly speaking, there are 
three ways of bringing an adver- 
tised article within easy reach of 
the consumer: 

1. Deliver it to his home or 
office by means of canvasser. 

2. Place it with dealers where 
he can get it himself or send for 
it. 

3. Make it convenient for him 
to get it direct from the adver- 
tiser. 

The _ first “house-to-house” 
method might be called peddling. 
It makes it extremely easy to buy, 
but even when feasible at all, is 
obviously expensive. Generally 
speaking, it is simply an auxiliary 
—an incidental aid in some inten- 
sive form of introductory cam- 
paign. 

The second method of distribu- 
tion—through the dealer—is of 
course the main and usual form. 
The advertiser may go to the 
dealer direct or reach him by way 
of the jobber. In either case the 
principle of making it easy to buy 
remains the same. 

There is no denying that mak- 
ing it easy to buy may at times 
mean a large expense and the 
tying up of more or less capital— 
but if a business man cannot af- 
ford the cost of adequate distri- 
bution he cannot afford to ad- 
vertise. 

“One hundred per cent distribu- 
tion” may be an unattainable ideal, 
but every advertiser can at least 
strive for the most thorough dis- 
tribution possible. ‘ 

At the outset, the advertiser 
with a limited appropriation may 
find it a fatal mistake to attempt 
too wide a distribution. Instead 
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of trying to cover scatteringly the 
entire United States, he may find 
it advisable, at first, to cover 
thoroughly some small territory 
or group of territories—perhaps 
a few representative cities like 
Rochester, N. Y., Indianapolis, 
Ind., Omaha, Neb., etc. 


VALUE OF TRY-OUT CAMPAIGN 


Having a limited appropriation, 
let him select a proportionately 
limited territory. He may then 
be able to use various intensive 
means of reaching the buyer, such 
as house-to-house canvassing and 
demonstrations in stores; he may 
be able to place his product with 
every dealer in his line—within 
that territory—instead of with 
only one out of a dozen or one 
out of a hundred; he may adver- 
tise heavily in local newspapers, 
giving addresses of dealers. All 
this, of course, makes it easy to 
buy, where a scattered national 
distribution might make it hope- 
lessly difficult to buy. 

Aside from the thorough dis- 
tribution gained through working 
in limited territories, there is the 
added advantage of safely trying 
out in different localities not only 
the relative values of different 
methods of advertising and dis- 
tributing, but the selling strength 
of the advertised article itself. 
In this way any weakness in the 
product or the campaign back of 
it may be discovered and elimi- 
nated in advance of a big national 
“plunge” that might otherwise 
prove ruinous. 

Advertisers sometimes find it 
pays—or believe it pays—to make 
one dealer in a certain territory 
their exclusive agent. Whether 
this is the best method depends on 
many factors, including the nature 
of the article, the dealer’s stand- 
ing, his ability and willingness to 
push the goods, his accessibility 
to a sufficient number of con- 
sumers. 

If the advertiser is not seeking 
an exclusive agent, then let him 
place his product with as many 
dealers as possible. 

It may be that he can add to 
the kinds of dealers carrying his 
article. The drug stores have his 
“hair restorer,” but what of the 
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barber-shops? The drug stores 
have his “foot remedy,” but what 
of the shoe stores? The findin: 
of some such additional outlc: 
may well repay a lot -of hard 
thinking and enterprise. 

The advertiser who tries to 
stock up dealers heavily may 
easily fail, or over-reach himse!{ 
and have his goods thrown bacl.. 
Instead, he may often do better 
to remain content with a smail 
initial sale to each dealer. He 
may even find it advisable to con- 
sign—possibly to give—to eacli 
dealer a small quantity—perhap:; 
just one—of the particular prod- 
uct advertised. The dealer ca 
then supply at least one customer ; 
to later inquiries he can say: “| 
have just sold all I had”; and, 
since he is already in touch wit: 
the advertiser, he is quite likel 
to add: “I'll send for more.” 


There is an entering wedge fo 
more business and customer: 
are not told, “We do not carr) 
a5 


|e 

What the dealer wants, o! 
course, is not merely to switch 
customers to a sixteenth brand oi 
cereal or a thirteenth brand oi 
soap, but to increase his total 
sales. 

To meet this natural desire o! 
the dealer, the advertiser should 
look first to his product itself 
Can it be so modified or improved 
that it will actually fill a need 
never before filled so well or so 
economically? If it can, that 
means increased total sales. For 
instance, so long as dates were 
sold in bulk and were, as a result, 
so often stale and uncleanly, the 
demand for them was limited. 
When they were put forward as 
“Dromedary Dates’—fresh and 
clean, in package form—the de- 
mand was greatly increased. To 
the dealer it meant, not switching 
brands, but added sales. 

Sometimes an article may be 
put before the dealer, not as a 
means of merely switching brands, 
but as a means of pulling trade 
away from competitors. For in- 
stance, when dates were sold only 
in bulk, the average grocer han- 
dled them in very small quan- 
tities, if at all. But with Drome- 
dary package dates, which could 
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HE AYER & Son ADVERTISEMENT 
(Continued) 


;ace with the magnificent strides 
‘ou have taken in the last ten 
‘ears. Yet your progress has 
leen largely agricultural. 


Yours is a mammoth land of 
1ammoth resources. One-third 
vain as large as the German Em- 
;ire, you could shelter and feed 
tie fighting armies; your annual 
;etroleum output could float the 
‘aiser’s battleships; your cotton- 
seed oil would stream unruffled 
beneath the Allies’ dreadnaughts ; 
and your copper, iron and salt- 
petre mines could furnish projec- 
tiles enough to sink every ship! 
llad your 15,701,756 farm beasts 
trampled your fields in 1910, one- 
fourth of the world’s cotton sup- 
ply would have been cut off; 150,- 
(00,000 bushels of corn would 
have been lost; nearly half of 
America’s rice yield would have 
disappeared, and an extra good 
year on the part of every State in 
the Union would not have made 
up the agricultural loss! 


Your cotton industry in one 
year would pay off the three enor- 
mous Panama Canal loans, build 
the Brooklyn bridge over and 
erect ten New York skyscrapers. 
The product of your gins for a 
single year, falling at the rate of 
a pound a minute, would snow 
cotton steadily for over 2,500 
years! 


You lead all States in cattle and 
mules; but two States boast more 
horses. From your goats is 
sheared each year over one-half 
the annual supply of mohair. You 
are the Colossus of Agriculture! 


But even Achilles had his vul- 
nerable heel, Yours, Texans, lies 
in both heels—Publicity and Man- 
ufacturing. 


It is not a stroke of luck that 
New England makes more money 
irom your mohair and_ cotton 
than you do yourselves. It is not 
. joke to buy back your own 
‘ereals in nationally known pack- 
iges and for many times your 
price. Neither is it wise to hide 
vour 9,000,000 pounds of pecans 
nor your unequaled fruits and 
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produce. Why not let your Amer- 
ican brothers know that the 
world’s best year-round resorts 
are yours? ‘That. your schools 
are up-to-date and progressive? 
Your publicity is not in keeping 
with your size and spirit. 

As manufacturers of nationally 
known wares, you are far behind; 
yet your silver spoon is loaded 
with opportunities enough to fill 
even the mammoth craw of your 
giant State. Enormous fields of 
lignite and semi-anthracite coal 
offer you power; your seaports 
offer shipping facilities that are 
among the best; your railroad 
mileage is greater than that of 
any other State; your raw prod- 
ucts are many and waiting. Yet 
the United States Census of 1910 
gives you only 36 establishments 
of over a million value, and most 
of them are unknown to Ameri- 
can consumers. 


Texans, you have been moving 
forward rapidly—do not halt or 
slip backward. National publicity 
is the fuel which fires the swiftest 
engines of progress and success 
to-day. You need publicity now, 
Texans, lots of it. It means big 
business in a big State. Glorious 
opportunities await the Sam 
Houstons of to-day who will 
launch out fearlessly and “make 
men of themselves” in the na- 
tional business world. 


Advertising Headquarters wants 
to help. You're just our size— 
big, sturdy and energetic. Your 
goods, trade-marked and _ nation- 
ally known, would double and 
triple in value. Advertising will 
place your cities on the business 
map and the population will ac- 
cordingly increase. 


Advertising Headquarters wants 
to go on a “rodeo” with Texas 
business. We may not be able to 
bust a bronc or rope a longhorn, 
but we can throw a “half-hitch” 
on Texas business and brand it 
with A No. 1 advertising that sells 
goods. 


N. W. AYER & SON 
PHILADELPHIA 
New York 


Boston Chicago 
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Fort Worth 


/ Star-Telegram 


Circulation for 1915 


All figures given are ABSOLUTELY NET PAID, as 
per rules laid down by Audit Bureau of Circulations 
—all unpaid circulation, exchanges, correspondents, ad- 
vertisers, service, etc., being excluded and deducted 


STAR-TELEGRAM’S ADVERTISING EXCESS FOR 


1915 over next nearest paper in Fort Worth as follows: 


60% more Foreign 
10% more Local 


15% more Classified 


More Department Store 110% more Automobile and 
More Clothing Tire Advertising 

More Banks 

More Shoes Nearly one million lines ex- 
More Groceries cess or total of 19% 
More Cigars and Tobacco more than next paper 


Average Net Paid 


DAILY SUNDAY 
For year 1915 - - 36,215 38,793 
Last 6 months 1915 37,625 40,368 
Last 3 months 1915 39,405 42,248 


Average Net Paid Circulation Now 


Over 40,000 Daily 


AMON G. CARTER 
Member A. B.C. Vice-President and Gen’l Mgr. 
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»¢ kept fresh and clean over Jong 
veriods, the grocer was able to 
stock up and capture trade that 
would otherwise have gone to 
iruit and department stores. 
While those stores no doubt had 
some small share of the big in- 
‘rease in public demand, the chief 
beneficiary was the grocer. 

Another way to increase dealer 
sales, instead of merely switching 
them, is to make a campaign, not 
merely for your own particular 
brand, but for the entire class of 
irticles of which your brand is 
but one. Whether to use, and 
how far to use, this method, de- 
pends on the facts in any particu- 
lar case. For instance, in the 
advertising of the Eastman Kodak 
Company, the Kodak itself is often 
made incidental to the plea that 
everyone should have photographs 
taken frequently, that everyone 
should have a camera. This ar- 
gument, of course, helps camera 
sales in general, including those 
of competitors, but its .effect on 
both public and dealer—if we may 
judge from its persistent use—is 
of special benefit to the Kodak. 

Increasing the dealer’s total 
sales is probably the strongest 
and surest inducement to dealer 
co-operation; but there are many 
other inducements, such as un- 
usually large margin of profit, 
some form of premium, several 
packages free with every gross 
order; prizes for highest sales 
records, etc. 

Further than this there can be 
no end of ingenuity and enter- 
prise in devising “dealer helps,” 
window cards, literature, etc. 

A somewhat unique method of 
securing dealer good will was re- 
cently used by a Southern flour 
mill. This mill spent considerable 
money for advertisements which 
said not a word about its brand 
of flour, but simply urged the pub- 
lic to “pay your grocer bills first.” 

Some of these dealer induce- 
ments, of course, might not apply 
in a specific case—but certainly 
not one of them should be over- 
looked. 

And the above is only half the 
story. Assuming that you have 
placed your goods with as many 
dealers as possible, it yet remains 
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to make it easy to get in touch 
with those dealers. 

To begin with, if you have been 
able to place your goods with only 
a few of the dealers, don’t bury 
your head in the sand like an 
ostrich. Don’t try to blind both 
yourself and your reader with that 
stale and palpable lie: “On sale 
everywhere,” or the qualified lie: 
“On sale almost everywhere.” 
That form of misrepresentation, 
like all other forms, will prove a 
boomerang. After one or two 
ineffectual efforts to get your 
product, the reader will be dis- 
gusted and may well feel that if 
you'll lie about your distribution, 
you'll lie about your product. 

With limited distribution, all 
the more reason for being explicit, 
all the more reason for your ad- 
vertising stating, if feasible, “to 
be had at such-and-such dealers,” 
“to be had at such-and-such de- 
partment stores,” or whatever the 
fact maybe. 


DEALER CULTIVATION 


The first requisite, then, is to 
tell your reader, if possible, just 
where he can get your article. 

Second, give him the strongest 
inducement to go to the dealer or 
get in touch with him. It may be 
the old, old appeal of “something 
for nothing.” “This coupon and 
five cents for a ten-cent package 
at your grocers”; “present this 
coupon and get a free package,” 
or “a free sample,” etc. 

Third. Emphasize, where pos- 
sible, the idea of extreme ease in 
buying, such as “Just ’phone your 
grocer,” or, as in certain bottled 
beer advertising, “Just phone 
Central 224, before 7 p. m., and 
your order will be delivered the 
same day.” 

Fourth. Since the reader may 
net be able or willing, at the mo- 
ment, to visit a dealer, make it 
as easy as possible for him to 
remember to buy your article. 
For instance, along the line of 
certain Woodbury soap advertise- 
ments, you might urge your 
women readers to “tear out this 
coupon and put it in your purse 
as a reminder when next you go 
shopping.” 

All of which, when summed up, 
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Southland 


Farmer 


Houston and La Porte, Texas 


HE Texas Stockman 

and Farmer of San An- 
tonio, has been absorbed and 
the subscription list combined 
with Southland Farmer effec- 
tive with the February num- 
ber. No rate increase. 


HIS makes Southland 
Farmer supreme in the 


South Texas field. 


(THERE are now only 
two farm papers publish- 


ed in 


TEXAS 


OUTHLAND Farmer 


is alone in the rich trade 
territory served by Houston 
and San Antonio— Cities of 
115,000 population each. 


HE nearest farm 
paper to Houston is 260 
miles north. 


CIRCULATION 


35,000 


REPRESENTATIVES 


THE E. KATZ SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 


New York 
Kansas City 


CHICAGO 


GEO. M. KOHN 


ATLANTA 








simply means: First get. you: 
dealer, then get reader and dealer 
together. 

We come now to the thir 
method of distribution: Makin; 
it convenient to get an artic 
direct from the advertiser. 

Dealers sometimes object tc 
handling goods that are already 
sold direct by mail; in fact, they 
will naturally do so if they think 
they are losing customers. How- 
ever, it is one thing for a dealer 
to object and quite another for 
him to refuse to handle certain 
goods when they are in real de- 
mand and represent at least some 
increase in sales. The intelligent 
dealer does not “cut off his nose 
to spite his face.” 

Every case, of course, must be 
judged on its own merits, but the 
advertiser should think a long 
time before he denies himself the 
advantage of direct contact with 
the buyer, before he abstains from 
saying, “If your dealer does not 
handle, write us.” 

The advertiser who builds up 
by mail a big public demand for 
his goods can rest assured that the 
dealer, in the long run, will be 
glad to “gét onto the band wagon.” 

Of course, a business may be 
purely “mail-order” and dispense 
with the dealer entirely. 

But, in any event, the same old 
principle applies of making it easy 
to buy. 

For example, the reader of an 
advertisement who dislikes to 
write a letter may perhaps be in- 
duced to “use a postal card.” 
Another reader is won by the ap- 
peal, “Just tear off the coupon 
and send it in.” (“Tear off,” by 
the way, implying less trouble 
than “cut off.”) 

In following up an inquiry, 
an envelope, self-addressed and 
stamped, may sometimes bring an 
order that would not come with- 
out it. . 

The advisabilitv of using a two- 
cent stamp will, of course, depend 
on various factors, including the 
margin of profit and the class of 
buyers appealed to. 

As a rough general proposition 
it has been found that sales which 
bring around $10.00 profit are just 
about enough to take care of the 
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cost of a two-cent stamp; pro- 
vided the proposition is one in 
which the people are moderately, 
but not vitally interested. 

It has also been found that the 
postage stamp counts for more, 
rather than for less, among busi- 
ness men than among other class- 
es. One would think that the 
business man gives less thought to 
the saving of postage than do 
other classes. The facts seem to 
be—and even this conclusion must 
be stated with some degree of 
caution—that the presence of the 
postage stamp induces the business 
man to keep the envelope. This 
serves as a reminder in the midst 
of his rush of work and induces 
him, provided he is interested, 
finally to send a reply. 

When a reply postage stamp is 
used for the purpose of getting 
information, you can expect as 
high as 33% per cent to 40 per 
cent replies; a surprising figure, 
considering that the percentage 
of orders received is only slightly 
increased by the use of the post- 
age stamp. 


WHEN REPLY POSTAGE IS USELESS 


All this, however, does not 
apply to the ordinary dealer cam- 
paign; in which case the enclosure 
of stamped envelope or postal 
card is hardly advisable, unless 
you are seeking specific informa- 
tion for the purpose of a test. 
To enclose a postage stamp, 
merely to invite further corres- 
pondence, when your real object 
is to refer the writer of a letter 
to your dealer, is decidedly an 
errot. 

In direct selling, when the pros- 
pective customer is not required 
to send a remittance with his 
order, the best means of making 
him respond may be to enclose a 
self-addressed postal card, already 
bearing the U. S. Government 
stamp. In some cases this may 
prove far more effective than a 
postal card which requires a one- 
cent stamp, and may well repay 
the additional expense involved. 

I notice that whenever Print- 
ers’ INK requests a _ subscrip- 
tion renewal, it always encloses a 
postal card self-addressed and 
stamped—thus reducing the physi- 
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SIGNS OF 


—YOU— 


Signature, 


Trade-Mark, 
STATIONERY 


Your letters can be made, 
through their fabric, as strong 
testimonials of your personality 
as your signature is, as evident 
a proof of business intent as 
your trade-mark is. 


Ginn 


shire 
Hod 


We have a booklet dealing 
with letters and their possibili- 
ties and not written for the 
purpose of selling Old Hamp- 
shire Bond—except by indirec- 
tion. 


You may have this booklet 


without charge. “Personality 
in Sales Letters” is the title. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER CoMPANY 
SoutH Haptey FA.ts, Mass. 


The Only Paper Makers in the World 
Making Bond Paper Exclusively 
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cal and mental effort of renewal 
to an absolute minimum. 

Rather than enclose a_ reply 
postal card that requires a one- 
cent stamp, it might prove better 
to enclose an envelope requiring 
a two-cent stamp. My own ex- 
perience and the experience of 
others of my acquaintance indi- 
cates that most people are much 
more likely to have a two-cent 
stamp on hand than they are to 
have a one-cent stamp—and, again 
judging from my personal feeling 
and the expressed feelings of 
others, there seems to be an in- 
stinctive objection to putting a 
two-cent stamp on a card that 
requires only one cent. It repre- 
sents waste! And how many peo- 
ple will take the trouble to go to 
the post-office or drug store to 
buy a one-cent stamp? I know 
several instances—one or two in 
my own case—where return postal 
cards were never mailed, simply 
because they lacked the one-cent 
stamp. They were laid aside and 
finally—forgotten. This meant for 
the advertiser, in more than one 
case, a lost sale. 


An essential factor in making : 


it easy to buy—and one quite 
often neglected—is “clearness.” 
The reader of an advertisement 
or “follow-up” must not be left 
in the slightest doubt. He must 
know absolutely how much money 
he is to send for the particular 
article or grade of article desired ; 
in just what form or forms that 
money may be sent, and just ex- 
actly what he will get in return. 
Leave in his mind the slightest 
doubt, confusion, or hesitation— 
and a sale is probably lost. 


MAKING IT EASY FOR PURCHASER 
TO, REMIT 


Another matter to which adver- 
tisers do not always give enough 
attention is the form of remittance 
required. This may be of no con- 
sequence where the sale of a piano 
or automobile is involved, but 
with all relatively minor articles 
the refusal of the advertiser to 
accept anything but a money order 
or certified check or draft, may 
easily cost him a sale. 

It may sometimes pay the ad- 
vertiser to accept stamps, even in 
comparatively large amounts, and 


gracefully shoulder the inconveni 
ence and possible loss—simply tc 
make it easy to respond to his ad 
vertisement, 

If the advertiser is willing to 
take the risk of having currency 
sent, then the suggestion, “Just 
slip a dollar bill in an envelope’ 
may possibly bring more orders 
than would a ‘somewhat lowe) 
price, such as 89 cents, which in- 
volved the sending of loose 
change. The enclosure of “coin 
cards,” of course, may have an 
important bearing. 

‘This matter 6f making it eas, 
to remit is vital. 

The foregoing suggestions may 
all be summarized in the follow- 
ing two-fold principle: 

Do everything possible to make 
it easy for the reader to buy; say 
everything possible to show him 
guia exactly where and how to 
u 

The advertiser who seriously 
neglects this fundamental princi- 
ple is foredoomed to failure. 

True, a vast organization of 
capital, embarking on a million- 
dollar campaign, may possibly, by 
sheer weight of incessant, omni- 
present advertising, overcome the 
apathy of dealers and the indif- 
ference of buyers, and thereby 
“force” distribution in spite of 
distributing methods that are 
faulty. 

But for the ordinary advertiser 
—the advertiser with a few thou- 
sands or even hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars to invest—the 
making of even one mistake, the 
overlooking of even one oppor- 
tunity, in the work of distribution, 
may prove fatal. 

With so many possible steps to 
be taken before the advertiser and 
the buyer can finally get together, 
with so many chances for an ad- 
vertising campaign to “fall down” 
at some point in the long line of 
factors making for adequate dis- 
tribution, it is not surprising that 
sO many campaigns die almost at 
birth; it is a wonder that so many 
live and thrive. 

The price of a successful adver- 
tising campaign cannot be meas- 
ured in dollars and cents alone; 
its price is eternal vigilance; ever- 
lasting enterprise and infinite at- 
tention to detail. 
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| An — That Is Making Good 


i, THE 
© KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 


COVERS 











Albany, Troy, Schenectady 
and The Capitol District 


FOR YOU 


RATE, SIX CENTS FLAT 


Advertisers, Sales Managers and 
Space Buyers are requested to write 


THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 


FOR FACTS 
- Member of A. B. C. 


























HANFORD CO 
Gavertising 


MAGAZINE NEWSPAPER 
TRADE OUTDOOR AND 
STREET CAR AVA ¥V 


200 FIFTH AVE NEW YORK 
42 EAST AVE ROCHESTER 


BUFFALO W SYRACUSE 4 ELMIRA 
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GROWING 











PRINTERS’ INK’S main offices in New York 

have been moved from their former location 
in West Thirty-first Street to larger quarters in the 
Cameron Building, 185 Madison Avenue, at the 
corner of Thirty-fourth Street. The entire four- 
teenth floor in this building is now occupied by 
PRINTERS’ INK. 


Advertisers, subscribers and others communicating 
with PRINTERS’ INK are requested to make note of 
our change of address and our new telephone num- 
bers—Murray Hill 1346, 1347, 1348, 1349—to avoid 
any possible delay in correspondence, deliveries, etc. 
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‘PRINTERS’ INK’S STAFF at "New Headquarters 


J. I. ROMER R. W. LAWRENCE J. M. HOPKINS 
Pres. & Secy. Vice-Pres. & Treas. Gen’l Mgr. 


Editorial Department Business Department Circulation Department 
John Irving Romer, Editor ‘ M. Hopkins Louis Krisheldorf. Jr. 
L. G. Wright, Managing Editor md a. ; vinson 
Robt. W. Palmer, News Editor = BG: Silverman Miss L. Von Deylen 
Roy W. Johnson Miss E. G. Simpson Miss M. E. Kennedy 
Chas. W. Hurd Miss A. F. Hedlund Jos. T. McCaffrey 
H. A. Beers, Jr. Miss R. C. Korbin Walter A. Valerius 
R. E. Dildine et celia 
John Allen Murphy tank J. Douglas Advertising Department 
Paul Findlay Research Department H. C. Jones 
Eskholme Wade Miss Helen Forsythe H. B. Williams 
Miss S. M. Burg Miss F. C. Meister Raymond Welch 


PRINTERS’ INK’S STAFF at Branch Offices 


CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
J.C. Aspley, 1008 Marquette Bldg. Julius Mathews, 1 Beacon St. | Geo. M. Kohn, Candler Bldg. 


ST. LOUIS LONDON TORONTO 
A. D. McKinney, G. W. Kettle, J. C. Kirkwood, 
Third Nat'l Bank Bldg. 3 Regent St., S.W. 572 Huron St. 


PRINTERS’ INK is also represented by special cc at W: D.C, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Rochester, Louisville, Se. Louis, et, — Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Los Angeles, Buffalo, and London, England. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
185 Madison Avenue, corner Thirty-fourth Street, New York 
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— Che Times-Picayune 


The Greatest Newspaper South 


Has just closed the most successful year in the history of 
New Orleans journalism. Its paid advertisements totalled 


6,058,161 Agate Lines 


Over 1,100,000 agate lines more than were carried by any other 
New Orleans newspaper. The reason for this lies in the fact 
that it has 


More Home Delivery in the City of New Orleans 
Than Any Other Two Papers Combined 
Its circulation in the trading territory exceeds all others by 


thousands, both weekdays and Sundays, and its prestige is un- 
disputed. 


CONE, LORENZEN & WOODMAN 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta, Kansas City, Des Moines. 
(Member Audit Bureau of Circulations) 














USE 


RTLAND CEMENT” 
DaTLa 


I, ; 
7 a OLDEST IN 


AMERICA 


RESCENT 
> 


Leaders in the Advertising World 


Recognize the value of Novelty Motion Picture Slides 


Send for sample slide—compare our slide with that of any other 
make—keep in mind the cost. Convincing evidence will then 
be in your hands that our work is absolutely superior and that it 
is to your advantage to follow the lead of the above companies. 


THE NOVELTY SLIDE COMPANY 
67 West 23rd Street New York City 
Send for a copy of “‘Ray of Light’’— blazing the path of screen publicity 








More Fables of Advertising 


HE FABLE OF THE AMBITIOUS EN- 
GRAVER 


THERE was once an Engraver 
who made a strong point of 
leasing everybody. Living on the 
dge of an Abyss marked “Rush,” 
e encountered some difficulty liv- 
ng up to his ideals, but he was 
eldom later than an hour on 
hose over-night jobs, and he had 
reputation for doing it just 
vhen somebody said it couldn’t 

e done, 

He kept a file on his desk for 
lurry-Ups and one for the “Take- 
Your-Times.” The latter had a 
usty hook, Life was just one 
‘rand, inevitable case of nervous 
)rostration with him. His men 
lived on roller-skates arid every- 
thing in the place was wanted 
yesterday. 

At eleven o’clock one night the 
telephone bell rang and his Big- 
gest Customer had a paralytic 
stroke at the other end of the 
line before getting down to Brass 
Tacks. It was another “half-past 
seven in the morning, sure, or 
[ can’t use it” proposition, but 
seasoned more highly than usual. 

“Tf you fail me, I’ll never for- 
give you,” said the Big Voice; 
“this is a life and death matter. 
We simply must catch a certain 
closing date.” 

Now, the Engraver hada sick 
wife at home, and there was sick- 
ness in the shop, and somebody 
had wished a nobby little case of 
grip on him, and there was no 
money in night work, anyway, but 
his desire to please had grown to 
be an obsession by this time. He 
simply couldn’t. say “N@”’ when 
asked to do the out of reason. His 
tongue cemented to the roof of 
his mouth and he found himself 
telling them to “Rush me over the 
copy and I’ll do my _ best,” al- 
though it needed Providence, 
rocking the tub, to make good on 
the promise. 

Throwing off his coat, Our Hero 
stuck to his post until Gray Dawn. 
With Dragon’s Blood dusted over 
his clothes and the grime of the 
routing-machine still upon his tem- 
per, he delivered the plates and 
proofs himself, to make sure. Ha- 


stily swallowing a cup of coffee, 
he hastened back to the shop. 
The same afternoon the identical 
piece of copy bobbed up serenely, 
with this notation: 

“Better make another set of 
plates and deliver as soon as you 
can. We decided to make a slight 
change in the line border.” 

Moral—It’s the same as the one 
about the Shepherd who cried 
“Wolf” once-too often. 

*x* * * 
THE FABLE OF THE UNEXPECTED 
SERVICE 

A certain large manufacturing 
establishment invited many Ad- 
vertising Agencies to compete for 
its account, and conditions were 
such that a majority of them 
found it good business to accept. 

One sent in ten full-page maga- 
zine advertisements, typed, en- 
graved and in proof form. 

One submitted a scheme for a 
series of bully trade-paper an- 
nouncements. 

One had a ripping scheme of 
a most original character for 
newspaper publicity. 

One had thought out dealer- 
helps with “The Punch’—they 
were the sort Mr. Small-town 
Dealer would really use. 

One outlined a mailing-folder 
and direct-by-mail campaign that 
was class clean through. 

One felt that his ideas for pages 
in color in Sunday Supplements 
would revolutionize the industry. 

And one little fellow, with red 
hair and the sales sense, after 
looking at shelves through nine 
States for a month or so, sug- 
gested a new package that, inside 
of a half year, has increased 
across-counter sales 2214 per cent. 
Once he had the package and its 
distribution going, he turned his 
attention to pictures and copy. 
Incidentally, of course, he landed 
the account. 

Moral—It is just as well to keep 
in mind that there is something 
to Advertising except “Ads.” 

x Ok OO 
THE FABLE OF THE IDEA-SQUANDERER 

When it came time for Mr. 

Smith to order a new Catalogue 
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cover he slipped the information 
to a couple of Art Organizations. 

“Submit idea sketches, some- 
thing new and postery,” said 
Smith, 

One of the Sources of artistic 
supply intended to nail that order 
to the masthead. It schemed out 
five separate and distinct sketches, 
mounted ’em nicely and shipped 
‘em to Headquarters, confident, 
to a degree, that there was no 
such thing as failure. 

Here was the scientific dope— 
“How can we slip up? If Smith 
doesn’t like the first idea, he will 
the second, and if the second lacks 
the punch, there is a third—and 
so on.” It sounds convincing 
when you say it quick and do no 
sub-cellar thinking. 

Organization No. 2 had a bril- 
liant idea. It did precisely the 
same thing. And so, on a stormy, 
sad winter’s A. M., ten idea 
sketches for a single catalogue 
cover were lined up on Mr. 
Smith’s desk. 

When the returns came in the 
tape read as follows: 

“There were so many I couldn’t 
make a selection, so I decided to 
use my last year’s cover over 
again.” 

Moral—Submit No. 2 when the 
first one has been turned down. 


* * * 


THE FABLE OF THE EXPENSIVE 
SCHEMER 


Once upon a time a good-na- 
tured and very opinionated Assist- 
ant Advertising Manager suffered 


a severe attack of “Coloritus,” 
or rush of Three Tints and Gold 
to the head. 

It was up to him to originate 
any number of little booklets a 
month, and his printing and plate- 
making bills on the First were so 
corpulent that the folks down in 
the Counting-room fainted when 
they came in. 

“Can’t we get along, occasional- 
ly, with less expensive plates?” 
the Advertising Manager would 
remonstrate. 

“There’s no economy in cheap 
stuff,” the Assistant would wittily 
come back. Then he would quote 
yards of bombast and_balloon- 
air to prove that Barnum was suc- 
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cessful chiefly because he never 
printed ’em in less than 22. 

As each month’s bills bobbed 
above the office horizon the Ac- 
vertising Manager would plead 
and coax and suggest and int:- 
mate and hint. But he got no- 
where with it, for his Assistart 
munched Rainbow and lived on 
the fun he got out of correctins 
five-color-job proofs. 

“We can’t get along on less,” 
he would say sternly and wit 
a look of utter disgust on his 
face as he scowled at his sup¢- 
rior; “better leaye this to me, sir. 
I’ve’ had a lot of experience—! 
know.” And then he would hurr 
right away and telephone his en 
graver to add pink and purple to 
the green and mauve and carmin 
and silver they had first though 
of using. 

But the Assistant fell sick, re 
maining away a month, and the 
poor, stupid, hollow-headed Ad 
vertising Manager himself wa: 
compelled to issue three or four 
of the customary trade booklets 
He called them “School-slate les 
sons in black and white,” printed 
them in black and white and had 
the artist draw the illustrations 
in chalk on an ordinary slate, re- 
producing them in black and whit: 
direct. The trade proclaimed it 
the most novel series of booklets 
of the year, made him print an 
extra hundred thousand and 
begged for more. 

Moral—One reason why rain- 
bows are so effective is because 
we don’t see them every day. 

x * * 
THE FABLE OF THE COCKSURE SO- 
LICITOR 


He was an unusually likable, 
lovable fellow and, as a valued 
member of his Agency, he made 
records of the thoroughly satis- 
factory sort. While his comrades 
were telling of accounts they in- 
tended to land, this genius wert 
out and got them. You must ad- 
mit there is a distinction. 

Everywhere he went he made 
friends and new business. He 
was conscientious, too, which 
helped. Drawings, copy, plans, 
service in all its intricate branches 
came beneath his personal notice 
on accounts he had brought in. 
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Canada is an Important Market 


—that you'll have to know when the 
re-adjustments come 


—when American manufacturers find their 


World place 


—some of the largest Canadian advertisers 
are using our fully equipped, indepen- 
dent Toronto Branch—not to mention the 
American advertisers in Canada 


J. WALTER THOMPSON CO. 


New York Toronto 
44 E. 23d St. Lumsden Bldg. 


Chicago Boston Cincinnati Detroit 














Of all the German Language Dailies published West of New York, in the U. S. 


The ILLINOIS STAATS-ZEITUNG is2; 


Now Edited by HORACE L. BRAND, Chicago, Ill. 


SHOWS THE LARGEST INCREASE IN CIRCULATION DURING 1915 
OVER 1914 AND IN 1914 OVER 1913 





NET PAID 
CIRCULATION 


NOW OVER 


47,000 


PER DAY | 














ILLINOIS STAATS-ZEITUNG 


Proves from actual investigations, that 


Chicago families do not permit any other newspaper of any kind to be 
Over 20,000 delivered into their homes. Thus, it is conservatively estimated that 


are spent yearly, exclusive of rent, by the families 
Over $18,000,000 in Chicago alone whose exclusive newspaper is the 


ILLINOIS STAATS-ZEITUNG 
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ORE money 
was spent by 
Advertisers in 


January 
February 
March 

1916 issues of 


McCall’s Magazine 


than was spent in 
these same issues 
in any former year 


4772A 


A real 


opportunity for 
young copy man 


The copy manager in a branch 
office of one of the largest ad- 
vertising agencies in America 
needs an assistant. 

The job is not big now—but 
the opportunity is. There is al- 
ways plenty of room at the top 
in this organization for the 
climber. 

Finished copywriting skill not 
required, but applicant must 
demonstrate himself possessor 
of promising pen. Steno- 
graphic experience desirable, 
but not absolutely necessary. 
Send full details in first letter, 
enclosing samples of work and 
photograph. 


‘“‘DAVIS,’’ Box 397, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 











And so it went year after year 
The Big Boss liked him and hi 
associates respected him for hi 
ability; his salary was increase 
in proportion to his increased effi 
ciency, and, all things considered 
it was the bulliest sort of a bull, 
arrangement. 

But with success came cocksure- 
ness. 

Now, everywhere the lad went 
his worst enemies, in the guise oi 
friendship, told him how deucec 
smart he was and how he owned 
those accounts. It was repeate 
so often that ke began to believ« 
it himself, never stopping to think 
that there might be a fly in th 
salve somewhere. 

In a heated confab one day he 
grew a bit too sassy and, when 
called down for it, acted the her- 
mit crab for a week. It ended 
in his resigning. “I'll go to some 
other Agency and take my ac- 
counts with me,” he thought. 

But when the move was made 
on the business checkerboard, the 
accounts refused to budge. It 


| proved, on investigation, that, 


while they rather liked the young 
gentleman, their real reason for 
patronage was the Agency itself. 

Moral—It’s a pretty hard les- 
son to learn, but no man ever 
quite grows bigger than his firm, 
if the firm is a good one. 

* *k * 


THE FABLE OF THE REVERSAL OF 
FORM 


Old-timers in the game will tell 
you that at “The Factory” there 
is always one stumbling-block, 
one human log across the track 
when the Twentieth Century is 
trying to make a Record Run. 

He is the cheerful little idiot 
who, at the last moment, always 
raises some sort of an objection, 
always finds something the mat- 
ter, invariably picks a flaw that 
makes you miss the issue. Cuss 
him! 

Well, in a certain big manufac- 
turing plant there was just such 
a tree-toad. “Little Trusty” the 
Advertising Representative called 
him, He was always Jimmy on 
the spot. As ’steenth assistant 

manager, he had to correct proofs, 
find blemishes in plates, discover 
errors in technical data—< and he did. 
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He was automatically perfect in 
everything. Long after the re- 
mainder of the department had 
passed a certain full-page design, 
he’d discover that it was against 
some policy of some section of 
the big firm—whiz—she’d go into 
the scrap-heap, 

To. put it in a brutally frank 
way, Little Busy Izzy was a rol- 
licking pest. The Agency repre- 
sentative hated him; so did al- 
most everyone else. 

But the chap was so thorough 
in all he did and was so particular 
when it came to little details that 
he was finally made Advertising 
Manager, and lived unhappily 
ever afterward. 

Moral—It’s the better part of 
good judgment to treat everybody 
in the Advertising Department 
with consideration. . You can 
never tell. 


Newspaper Men Behind Cer- 
vantes Publishing Co. 


A Spanish language publishing house 
has been incorporated in New York, to 
be known as the Cervantes Publishing 
Company, Inc. This is an outcome of 
the recent trade development between 
the countries of- North and South 
America. 

The chief publication of the new 
company will be a Spanish year-book, 
containing commercial statistics, politi- 
cal data, etc, of the Spanish-speaking 
countries of the Western Hemisphere. 

Emil M. Scholz, publisher of the New 
York Evening Post, will supervise the 
business affairs of the company, of 
which he is secretary and _ treasurer. 
Adrentieing will be inserted in the An- 
nual, and this wit portion of the work is in 
charge of W. Benson, who has had 
experience with the New York Com- 
a New York Times and the Out- 

All the incorporators are newspaper 
men. L. J. de Bekker, the president, 
is a member of the Evening Post’s edi- 
torial force and José Bornn, vice-presi- 
dent, is night editor of the Journal of 
Commerce, 


J. A. Coleman Leaves 
Sharples 


J. A. Coleman has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of the Sharples 
Separator Company, West Chester, Pa. 
Printers’ INK announced last week 
that Astolf Levin has been appointed to 
fill the vacancy. 

Mr. Coleman will conduct an adver- 
tising service bureau. He has been as- 
sociated in the past with the aa 
departments of the Pennsylvania R 
road, the Welsbach Company and the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 





—STRICTLY LOCH 


Each possessing editorial and 
circulation supremacy in its re- 
spective id. 

NATIONAL STOCKMAN 
FARMER, Pittsburg, Pa. 
FARMER’S REVIEW, Chicago, . 


Ill. 

ys GUIDE, Hunting- 
ton, In 

THE = FARMER, 
Lincoln, 

FARM & RANCH, Eg Tex, 

FIELD & FARM, Col. 

CALIFORNIA CULTIVATOR, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE WASHINGTON FARM- 
ER, Seattle, Wash. 

THE IDAHO. FARMER, Boise, 

THE UTAH FARMER, Ledi, 
Utah. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 




















HEALTH HEAT 


reason thé Kels 
Health Heat is a healt 
heat, is because its a fresh 
air heat. A heat mixed 
with just the right amount 
of healthful moisture. 

It heats and ventilates 
at the same time. 

Ample _ ventilation with- 
out drafts. Abundant heat 
with surprisingly low coal 
consumption. Equally adapt- 
able for old or new houses. 

Send for Booklet—Some 
Saving Sense on Heating. 


He Kevse 


WARM AIR GENERATOR 
230 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


few Tork Chieage 
83 V-Park Ave. 2767-¥ Lincoln Ave, 
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Have You Seen It Yet? | 


Wrigley’s 
Mother Goose 
Book 
a) 


We will send you a copy if you 
wish—It’s some of our work 


GUGLER LITHOGRAPH Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


‘Whenever You See a Wrigley | 


Spear Think of Gugler 
in Milwaukee’’ 





- en 
— 











—— 





To the Profession 
“At Large” 


90% of all the advertis- 
ing representatives who 
call on me assure me that 
they use 


SHAVING CREAM 
and that is Great Stuff. 


Unfortunately, all the ad- 
vertising men in the coun- 
try don’t represent maga- 
zines on the Mennen list. 
So here’s my offer to take 
the place of that personal 
interview— 
10 cents—one dime, for good- 
sized tube on a money-back 
basis. Today? Thank you! 
JIM HENRY 
4-11-44 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 
SSSEREEGSREREREEEEE 





The. Organi- 
zation of an Advertising 
Department 


(Continued from page 10) 


In the case of the soap depart- 
ment this advertising man look: 
after the handling of premiums, 
dealer work, makes trade investi- 
gations, consults with copy-writers 
agents, and prepares considerablx 
copy. 

In addition to these depart 
mental advertising men, there arc 
advertising men in the larg: 
branch houses: who prepare loca! 
copy, and do local dealer work, 
such as dress windows, tack 
up signs, put in exhibits, ‘handle 
demonstrations and sampling 
crews. Each of the several plants 
also have advertising departments 
of from one to three men, who 
handle the advertising connected 
with each plant. These men are 
directly responsible to the generai 


| advertising manager in Chicago, 


who approves of their expendi- 


| tures. 


“EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE” RESPONSI- 
BLE FOR WORK IN HAND 


The work of the department 
proper is divided among five mem- 
bers who constitute a sort of exe- 
cutive committee. To them the 
employees in the advertising store 
room, mailing room, window-trim- 
ming department, demonstrators. 
plant guides, etc, report. Each 
member of this group is held di- 
rectly responsible for results, so 
far as his work is concerned, by 
the advertising. manager. 

Under this division of labor one 
man, with an assistant, looks after 
the preparation of all copy. This 
may have to do with the routine 
advertising such as magazines, 
trade papers, newspapers, etc., or 
it might be working out ideas sub- 
mitted by the advertising man- 
ager, salesmen, advertising depart- 
ment members, or departmental 
managers, Each member of the 
advertising department is expected 
frequently to submit ideas for 
creating new business. It is un- 
derstood that every man must pay 
his own way on the company’s 
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pay-roll. The assistant copy- 
writer is largely concerned with 
dealer co-operative plans and 
copy. 

Another desk looks after the 
appropriation, keeps the depart- 
ment records, superintends the 
checking of copy, checks all pur- 
chase orders and invoices, and in- 
terviews solicitors, This latter 
work also is shared with the copy 
man and his assistant. 

The printing office is directly 
under the stationery department, 
but the advertising . department 
has supervision so far as its work 
is concerned. Most of the print- 
ing, however, is bought outside as 
a matter of economy and effective- 
ness. These orders are placed by 
the copy-writer and his assistant, 
who also buy most of the novelties 
such as are used at state fairs, 
lithograph materials, lantern slides, 
dealer electrotypes, and other sup- 
plies. It falls upon the copy desk 
to create, order and follow such 
material through for delivery. 

After delivery it is taken over 
by the desk which looks after dis- 
tribution. This desk has charge 
of the advertising store room, 
where the material is stored, 
packed and shipped. It also 
handles the company’s mailing list 
of 160,000 names, all addressing, 
and mailing. The distribution 
desk passes upon all requisitions 
for advertising material from 
branch advertising departments, 
keeps the stock, and sees that 
dealer material is distributed to 
best advantage. oe 

The whole organization is tied 
together by means of an outside 
man who spends practically all of 
his time on the road. He is the 
man who manages the advertising 
at State fairs, who looks after 
the company’s interests at’ the live 
stock shows, and who sees that the 
400 branches are giving Swift 
dealers the right kind of co-opera- 
tion. Under him is a crew of 
window trimmers, varying in size, 
from ten to two hundred, depend- 
ing on the’ season and need. These 
are the men who put in exhibits, 
and go from dealer to dealer fix- 
ing up windows. The plant guides, 
of which there are a dozen .or 
more, are also under his juris- 





FARM & FAMILY 


Successors to 
THe WEEKLY CourIER-JOURNAL 


LEADS THE LIST 
Read This Letter 


Farm & Family 
Louisville, Ky. 
Gentlemen: 

_One of our clients who does a 
direct mail order business and 
whose individual ‘sales average 
$200.00 cash has used 19 of the 
leading farm papers of the 
country. ‘ 

His average cost per inquiry 
was $2.16, arm & Family led 
the entire list with an inquir 
cost of 95c. It also stood hig 
in point of sales. 

Yours truly, 
Tuos E. Basuam Co. 


What Farm & Family does for 
others it will do for you. 


THE 8. C. BECKWITH 
SPECIAL AGENCY 
Foreign Representatives 


New York Cuicaco_ Sr. Louts 











| The founder of The Review 


today. 


Printers’ Ink was established 
in 1888. The Architectural 
Review was then a year old; 


it was founded in 1887. 
then is still its Publisher 


Those who wonder at the ad- 
vertising significance of all 
this are urged to address our 
New York office immediately: 





ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW 





Publication Office : 
144 Congress St.,, Boston 


Advertising Office: 
ie ase 401 Park Ave., New York 


Western Office: p we 
58 E. Washington St., Chicago 
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Anmvrrnee nena etn 


The Countryside 
Magazine 


has just closed the largest 
single advertising con- 
tract in the history of the 
publication. 


In the final analysis it is 
that type of publication 
which is built on sound 
business principles that 
obtains recognition in a 
large way from the manu- 
facturer or merchant. 


The Suburban Press Pubs. 


334 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
Cole & Freer, 1328 Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago 
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ADPOSTAL 
Advertising 


is the kind with the 


personal touch. 


The whole story in 
colors delivered in 


500,000 homes. 
Write for particulars 


THE ADPOSTAL 
CORPORATION 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 














diction. These guides are sta- 
tioned at the various plants .to 
show visitors through. He is also 
responsible for the hiring, and 
training of demonstrators, can- 
vassers and samplers. It is up 
to him to see that these members 
of the department, of which there 
are often a hundred, are on tip- 
toe all the time. On account of 
the size of the Swift organization 
this outside man has two assist- 
ants, and gets co-operation from 
the copy desk in the way of ideas 
for exhibits, etc. 

Supplementing this organization, 
the advertising manager of Swift 
& Company is in direct touch with 
the advertising agency and its sev- 
eral branch offices. In addition 
to submitting copy for magazine 
advertising, the agency assists 
in dealer investigation work, oc- 
casionally helps in getting up book- 
lets, and acts in an advisory ca- 
pacity. 


A REAL PLANT EXECUTIVE 


In brief, the organization of an 
advertising department is deter- 
mined by the organization of the 
business itself, and the conditions 
under which the business is done. 
In some concerns the advertising 
manager is merged in an officer 
of the company, in others he sits 
in isolated grandeur and edits the 
copy supplied by the agency, in 
yet others he is the center of a 
very active group of producers— 
and sometimes he is even required 
to be the executive of a complete 
mechanical plant. 

“Our advertising department,” 
says Irvin S. Rosenfels, of Sears, 
Roebuck & Company, “is a factory 
for the production of advertising 
matter and the greater number of 
the 1,300 employees consist of pro- 
ductive labor such as compositors, 
pressmen, bindery employees, etc. 

“Departments looking to the of- 
fice of the advertising manager 
for instructions are the compos- 
ing-room, job press-room, electro- 
type foundry, sample division, 
webb press-room, bindery, pur- 
chasing division, cost-accounting 
division and machine-shop. 

“There is a general head for 
the purchasing who delegates to 
various assistants the gathering of 
raw materials required for the 
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manufacture of our advertising 
and also for the purchasing of 
printing from outside sources, 
and the ordering of our thousands 
of illustrations and plates. There 
js another general head for pro- 
duction, whose assistants are the 
various shop foremen in compo- 
ition, press-work, binding, mail- 
ing, machine-shop, etc. 

“The chief of the editorial divi- 


fce assistants engaged in editing, 
compilation, copy work and is the 
ex-officio head of numerous copy 
men employed in merchandise de- 
partments under the direct charge 
of merchandise managers and buy- 


ers. 

“The office of the advertising 
manager employs several people on 
non-routine work—special investi- 
gation of new lines and new ideas 


as all copy and campaigns -are 
planned in our, own office, and we 
employ the agent simply as a 


buyer of space.” 

A future ‘article on this stibject 
will show, ‘A some, representa- 
tive concerts’ provide for keeping 

advertising department in 
touch with the executives of the 
company—the control of the ad- 
vertising department from above. 


Knighthood Conferred on Ad- 
vertising Men 


Among the honors recently conferred 
y the King of England is that of 
knighthood bestowed upon Hedley F. 
Bas and Thomas Beecham, 

Sir H. F. Le Bas was respons’‘ble, in 
he main, for the British advertising 
ampaign for recruits and for the war 
tan, both of which have been described 
in Prtnters’ InK. He was the founder 
f the Caxton Publishing Company, of 
london, and is a director .of the pub- 
ishing house of George Newnes, Ltd. 
Sir Thomas Beecham is the son of Sir 
oseph Beecham, who made Beecham’s 
ills famou¢ around the world. 


Insurance Copy from Newark 
Mutual Benefit 
F. N. Sommer 


Selected list of newspapers will re- 
tive the announcement. 





CIRCULATION that is secured 
through Magazine Advertis- 
ing is the best kind of circu- 


- lation for the magazine-advertiser, 


because it comprises only people 
who are in the habit of reading 
and responding to magazine ad- 
vertisements. 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


is successfully building circulation 
through magazine advertising. 


New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
O. J. ELDER, Manager 
Chicago Office: Peoples Gas Building 
W. J. MACDONALD, Manager 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 











100.000 SQUARE FEET 
DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO 


AMER! 
FINEST PRINTING 


1.5 Oleqeanars 
z. Colortype 
3. Ottset 


71RE ONLY PLANT IN ALL THE LAND 
THAT HAS THE THREE AT ITS COMMAND” 
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Iron Manufac- 
turers in Long Co-opera- 
tive Campaign 


Makers of Chilled-iron Car Wheels . 


Started. Campaign in, 1912 in 
Technical’ and Trade Papers— 
Chiefly Educational: Advertising 
to Combat Competition of Steel 
Wheelmakers 


ANUFACTURERS of 

chilled-iron car wheels, which 
are cast-iron products, found their 
trade dwindling five or six years 
ago when the steel wheel, which 
has been on the market in a_way 
for many years, was being first 
aggressively pushed. Lack of 
standardization of  chilled-iron 
wheels, occasional failures and 
other features which had made 
for dissatisfaction opened the 
way for the attack of the substi- 
tute; and -before.the cast-iron con- 
cerns realized what had happened, 
they found that trade sentiment 
was turning against them, and 
that the “up-to-date” 


refrigerator cars, to take one 
conspicuous: example, a. wheel 
much too light for the strenuous 
service required had- been. used, 
with the result that the. rails vads 
had become dissatisfied with the 
cast-iron wheel, believing it was 
due. to the type, and not to the 
usage. 

The association employed a con- 
sulting engineer to make a care- 
ful investigation of the situation, 
and he,’ with others expert in the 
iron and railroad business, suc- 
ceeded in making suggestions for 
changes in standards that enabled 
the chilled wheel to make a much 
better showing. 

The work of the organization 
has thus been chiefly educational 
in scope, and it has carried on its 
work -with other associations, such 
as the car-builders, already re- 
ferred to; the American Railway 
Association, the American Rail- 
way Enigineering ‘Association, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
and -the. Bureau of Standards. 

Illustrating the effectiveness of 





steel wheel was rap- 
idly forging its way 
to the front. 

The organization of 
the Association of 
Manufacturers of 
Chilled Car Wheels 





in 1908 was not so 
much to advertise, as 
to bring about im- 
proved conditions 
within the industry. 
That is, the associa- 
tion wanted to find 
out what was causing 
the failures; and it 
learned, when all of 
the experience of in- 
dividual manu fac- 
turers was pooled, 
that the principal rea- 
son was the incorrect 
use of the chilled-iron 


The Master .Car 
Builders’ Association, 
which had been speci- 
fying the weights of 
the wheels to be used 
under certain condi- 





The Wonderful Single 
Service Chilled Iron Car Wheel 


The continued 
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tions, had not been 
infallible; and for 


TYPE OF THE PRESENT TECHNICAL-PAPER ADVERTISING 
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“Mac reports that your advance letters 
helped him open these new accounts. 


“Good work, Mr. Harris. Keep itup. And stick to 
_that classy new stationery on Construction Bond. We 
want the trade to have a good opinion of us.” 


And now in your line, what does the trade think of you—judging 
you by your stationery and—do they, think of you enough? If you 
want to “keep before the trade” to best advantage, keep after them 
with letters—and use a striking letterheading on good, substantial 
Construction Bond. It has the feel and crackle of true quality, 
makes the right kind of “first impression,” invites confidence, in- 
spires respect. 


For Business Stationery Above the Average 


Specify CONSTRUCTION BOND 


You can get such stationery in your locality. In 214 of the prin- 
cipal cities of North America: there-are responsible, competent 
printers and lithographers who buy Construction Bond direct from 
us in large quantities and carry it in stock. They offer you prompt 
service, high class work, and- unequalled value in Construction 
Bond because of its big market-and direct, economical method of 
distribution. 


CONSTRUCTION You can identify Construction Bond by this 
water part, —— everywhere as the guar- 
anty of high quality and good value. Let us 
‘Cua =e send :you. the names of those firms in your 
locality. who-\produce fine stationery on Con- 
struction Bond. Write us on your business 
letterhead: and receive free our Letterhead 
BOND Suggestions. and Ideas on Sales Letters. 


W. E. WROE & CO., Sales Office: 1004 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 








58,550 


An annual gain in Financial 
Advertising means that the 
great financial houses know the 
newspaper that reaches the 
moneyed class. 


es Li 


In the year 1915 “The Press” 
printed 169,510 lines of Financial 
Advertising, showing the over- 
whelming gain of 


58,550 Lines 


This was the greatest gain in 
Financial Advertising made by 
any Philadelphia newspaper 
during 1915, again proving 


The Philadelphia Press 


A Newspaper of Service 





Advertising 
Solicitor 
Wanted 


Between 23 and 30 


years of age, with 
about 2 years’ 


experience. 


Apply by letter only 


VICTOR BARCAS 
432-4th Ave., N. Y.C. 


(All correspondence confidential) 
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the propaganda for steel, the In. 
terstate Commerce Commission 
now has a rule that steel whieels 
must be used under mail-cars; 
and this has in effect brought 
about a general use of steel wiicels 
for passenger trains, though the 
chilled-car interests have been 
consistently presenting their side 
of the case to the commission. 

By means of a careful study of 
their trade problems and an im- 
provement in the methods pre- 
scribed for the use of chilled-iron 
car wheels, the association thus 
“cleared thé deck” for a publicity 
campaign; and its copy has been 
appearing in technical papers since 
the latter part of 1912. This is 
consequently the fifth year of the 
advertising, and the campaign is 
thus one of the oldest of all the 
co-operative movements. 

The copy has been educational 
in character, but no reference has 
been made to the steel wheel, ex- 
cept by inference. For example, 
the -headline, “The Wonderful 
Single Service Chilled-iron 
Wheel,” suggests to the railroad 
man the fact that the steel wheel 
which: goes flat and is “turned 
down” is good for a shorter run 
next time, and a still shorter mile- 
age on successive turnings. The 
chilled wheel, on the other hand, 
is discarded as soon as it goes 
flat, the fact that it costs but one- 
third the price of a steel wheel 
enabling this to be done to ad- 
vantage. The cost per mile of the 
cast as against the steel wheel is 
said by the allied manufacturers 
to be very low. 

George W. Lyndon, president 
and treasurer of the association, 
devotes all of his time to the in- 
terests of the organization. In 
discussing the situation recently 
he pointed out that the develop- 
ment of heavier freight cars 
opened the way for an attack on 
the chilled: car-wheel, and that 
competitors had used the trade 
journals for the purpose of sug- 
gesting that the day of the chillcd- 
iron wheel was about over. ‘The 
manufacturers of this type of 
wheel, however, believed that by 
increasing the weight and chang- 
ing the design of their product, 
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iron wheels would be able to carry 
a load of 50 tons or more. 
“kestrictions imposed upon us. 


as to the design and limitations of { 


the weight by the various com- 
mittces with which we had to 
deal.’ Mr. Lyndon continued, 
“made it necessary to show what 
could be done. The heaviest 
chilied-iron wheel specified by the 
Master Car Builders’ Association 
was 725 pounds, while steel wheels 
weighing 750 pounds were sub- 
stituted, so that while the weight 
of the chilled-iron wheel was lim- 
ited, that of the supposedly su- 
perior material was not. 

“We increased the weight of 
the chilled-iron wheel to 925 
pounds, made some wheels and 
put them in the most severe serv- 
ice in the country, and compared 
them in service with wheels of 
other types. Our experiments 
were successful, enabling us. to 
demonstrate that the chilled-iron 
wheel will carry a heavier load 
than the rail will support without 
crushing or flowing, and we have 
advertised this and other facts as 
to the economy of the chilled 
wheel to a considerable extent. 

“The advertising and publicity 
work generally has produced some 
good results. We have not done 
this work for the purpose of sell- 
ing car wheels diréct, but pri- 
marily for educational purposes.” 

There are 24 concerns co-op- 
erating in the campaign, rail- 
~~ and iron-trade papers being 
used, 





Representatives’ Banquet Com- 


mittee 

A large attendance is promised at the 
annual banquet of the New York Rep- 
resentatives’ Club, to be held on_the 
evening of January 28th at the Hotel 
Knickerbocker. he committee. in 
charge is John H. Livingston, Jr; 507 
Fifth Avenue, chairman; George T. 
Eager, The Butterick Company; H. H. 
Pike, Harper’s Bazar; Thomas I. L. 
Ryan, Vanity Fair; and E. C. Wright, 
Scientific American. Tickets may be 
procured from the chairman, 





The Marinello Company, Chicago 
manufacturer of toilet preparations, will 
use women’s publications, Sunday maga- 
zines and fashion sheets for its adver- 
tising this season. The campaign will 
be confined to Marinello face powder. 





Bight out of 17 


Newspapers in New 








York show a gain 





in advertising during 
1915. 
One of them is The New York 


Evening Post. The net paid 
Circulation of The Evening 








’ Post is now at the highest 


point in its history of 114 
years of continuous publi- 


. cation as America’s premier 
_ Evening Newspaper. 



































Does the patronage, good-will and 
éndorsement of twenty-five thous- 
and physicians interest you ? 

If it does, write for rates and 
information to the 

American Journal of 
CLINICAL MEDICINE 
CHICAGO 


ONE OF THE BIG SIX 
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Wanted: 
a Big Man 


An advertising agency of high 
standing has a real opportunity 
awaiting the right man. This 
position is close to the top in the 
Agency, where he will be building 
up something tangible for him- 
self, taking care of something 
that in time will take care of him. 
It is a position where he will be 
brought in contact with big men, 
with the chance to do big things 
—with returns in proportion. 

This man must be, first of all, 
reliable to the uttermost; able 
to analyze an advertiser's needs 
and to write resultful copy. If 
he can rightfully bring business 
with him, so much the better, 
but he rhust be able to secure 
business. @ man we want 
must be deserving of a large 
salary, but willing to prove his 
worth first. This opening is_op- 
portunity knocking at the door 
for the man who has it in him 
to fill it—a place of the sort that 
is seldom open, a place of im- 
portance, with a future. 

Write. for an interview, for this de- 
scription is necessarily general. If agree- 
able, give full particulars in your letter. 
This will be regarded as confidential, if 
so requested. Address ‘‘President of 
Agency,’’ Box 394, Printers’ Ink, New 


York. 














CLIMAX 


SQUARE TOP 
PAPER CLIPS 


For The Best and Most Economical 
Paper Fastener on the Market. Sold 
Direct from Factory to User. 
Packed 1,000 to the Box. 
1,000 Postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 
6,000 Postpaid on receipt of One Dollar 





Packed 10,000 to the Box, F. 0. B. Buffalo. 
10,000....... {lo = per 1,000 
50,000....... per 1,000 
100,000....... 620 per 1,000 
500,000....... 6c ~— per 1,000 

Buffalo Automatic Mfg. Company 

457 Washington Street Buffalo, N. Y 
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Organize the Associated Busi- 
ness Press 


At a meeting of the executive com. 
mittee of the Federation of Trade I'ress 
Associations in the United States held 
at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Pla. 
delphia, on January 18th, the prop ised 
lan of re-organization submitted by 
W. H. Ukers, of New York, chaiiiman 
of. the committee appointed at the last 
Trade Press convention, was recom- 
mended for endorsement by the ‘cal 
agsociations composing the Federation, 

he new constitution provides that 
the form of the organization be changed 
from a federation of independent as. 
sociations to an association of individual 
publishers to be known as the Associ- 
ated Business Press. Under. the plan 
it is thought that the organization will 
be given powers more commensurate 
with its purpose and be enabled to ar- 
ticulate more freely with the other de- 
partmentals included in the A. A. C. 
of W. If the plan is approved by the 
Federated members the local associations 
in New York, icago, Boston, St. 
Louis, and Philadelphia will be con- 
tinued in their present form, the only 
change being that those members who 
wish to be identified with national ques 
tions and who subscribe to the orgini- 
zation’s Standard of Practice wil! be 
entitled to direct representation in the 
national body in addition to member- 
ship in the sectional group. The new 
Constitution will be voted upon at a 
special meeting of the Federation called 
for the Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, on 
March 18th. 


Changes at Hupmobile 


Lee Anderson, formerly sales and ad- 
vertising manager of the Hupp Motor 
Car Corporation, has become commer- 
cial manager in charge of sales. service 
and advertising. J. E. Fields, formerly 
director of the Hupmobile National 
Coupon ,service plan and special sales 
representative. becomes sales manager. 
with H., E. Westerdale as his assistant. 
Frederick Dickinson, formerly assistant 
advertising manager, becomes advertis- 
ing manager. with T..S. Patterson, who 
has handled the Hupmobile publicity 
his assistant.- Roy D. Heartz, formerly 
assistant to Mr. Fields has been ap- 
pointed sales promot’on manager, 


Cap Manufacturer’s New 
Sales Manager 


J. Solomon, formerly with the /)ry 
Goods Economist. has been appointed 
sales and advertising manager of s. 
Mayer & Sons, New York, manu 
turer of babies’ caps. 


J. F. Wells With “Gas Age” 


James F. Wells has resigned the 
circulation management of the South 
American and El Norte Americano to 
accept a similar position with The “as 
Age and its allied publications. 
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fey FLERE are in the 
| printing business as 
% in all businesses, irre- 
gests and sometimes 
even dishonest individuals 
and it is easy to obtain 
information as toconcerns 
whose reliability and 
financial standing guaran- 
tee and do give the buyera 


- Quid pro quo -:- 


for the amount invested. 


In this direction the 


CHARLES FRANCIS 
PRESS 

desires that buyers of 
printing will investigate 
its SERVICE, RELIABILITY 
and COMPETENCY, both 
financial and otherwise, 
to accomplish any busi- 
ness they may undertake 
to your satisfaction. 


Yours for Service of 
a Superior Quality 


AFTER JUNE FIRST 


PRINTING CRAFTS BLDG. 
8th Avenue—33d and 34th Streets 
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Printers and their Specialties 


Advertisers Can Consult with Profit, this List 
of Printers, When Planning their Next Job 


HAT a satisfaction 

to always feel that 

your ads will come back 

set as you wanted them! 
Day and Night Service 

Cc. E. RUCKSTUHL, INc. 
Advertising Composition 

27 East 31st STREET, NEW YORK 





Many of America’s prominent_adver- 


tisers and advertising agencies like the 
George Batten Co., J. Walter Thomp. 


son Co., Frank Seaman, Inc., Federal! 
Agency and others requiring High Class 
Booklet and Catalog Work: 


cittinmpesiaten MOOR “L150 sinatra 
CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


Printers of PRINTERS’ INK 
30-32 W. Thirteenth Street, N.Y. City 














Illustrated Catalog 


Magazine Printing 


If your next work is planned so as to gain 
all the benefit of our equipment, we be- 
lieve a substantial saving can be made. 
May we talk the matter over with you? 


THE PERIODICAL PRESS 
76-88 Lafayette St. -- - New York 


Leaders in The West 


Over a hundred publications are 
entrusted to us because our special 
equipment combines the best 
service at a moderate cost. 
Let us figure on your house 
organ, catalogue or booklets. 


KENFIELD-LEACH COMPANY 
445 Plymouth Ct. Chicago, Il. 





TRirlLes 


MAKE PERFECTION 
but perfection is no trifle :: Atten- 


tion to every little detail enables us 
to produce Printing That Pulls. 


WALTERS & MAHON 


ncorpora 
64 Church Street :: New York 
PHONE CORTLANDT 1087-1088 


Large runs a specialty 
READ company 


HIRAM SHERWOOD, President 


You will be relieved of 
vexatious details by 
our expert knowledge 


106 SEVENTH AVE., N. Y. 
Telephone 6396 and 6397 Chelsea 





of your color work”’ 
writes a customer, 
“the collectors of fine 
printing get them all 


away from me.” 


THE KALKHOFF, CO. 
216 West 18th Street, New York 


‘T CAN’T keep specimens 








Specify 
“CROWELL 
BINDING” 


when you order books or catalogs. 
You will then get your money's 
worth, All styles of cloth, 
leather and paper in quantities. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL Co. 
426-428 West Broadway, New York 
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Engraving — Designing — Electrotyping 
A Handy Buyer’s Guide for Advertisers, 
Advertising Agents and Publishers 


It may be poor service, inattention, unkept 
promises or high prices. , it may be con- 
tinual complaints from your printer or electro- 
typer that your cuts are causing them trouble, 

Whatever’s at fault—let us 





THE STERLING 
ENGRAVING CO. 


Designing Retouching 





solve your engraving problem Halftones Ben Ed 
H Color Process ax 
Metropolitan Art Craft Co.) Ny 
Photo-Engravers ae Sa Se ae Ss 
" a og Now York | 200 William St. Tenth Av. cor 36th St. 
DAY AND NIGHT SERVICE Tel, 2900 Beekman Tel. 3900 Greeley 
E have never yet lowered a ° 
standard to 4 an order. The Chromatic Process 


If high artistic and mechanical 
skill weren’t sufficient reasons 
mo: aati experience 


would 


THE BECK ENGRAVING CO. 


Engraving Company 


DESIGNERS 
PHOTO ENGRAVERS 
COLOR PLATE MAKERS 


129-135 Lafayette St., New York City 
TELEPHONE 2394 FRANKLIN 








ei ae THE 

orplate E ind.Co. 

eae nse ng se; | GILL, ENGRAVING 
") COMPANY 





Quality Coles Plates 


Our reproductions for in colors 
are of the same quality as our 
“black and white” engravings. These have 
been the standard of quality for 27 years. 
SERVICE EQUAL TO QUALITY 
140 Fifth Avenue, at 19th St. 
Phone 4440 Cheleca 











ANADIAN 


campaigns need rapid electro- 
type service. 

Our plant, organization and 
methods insure that you will 
get it if you order your plates 
and mats from 


RAPID ELECTROTYPE co. 
345 Craig W. Montreal, P.Q. 

















SCIENTIFIC 


SENGRAVING tox 


406-426 W. Sist St., New York 
Telephones Chelsea 2117-2118-2229 


Best Equipped Plant in New York 


‘> Guarantees you finest plates at 
teasonable rates 


FINE PLATES 
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Printers’ Ink 


0.8. Patent Office 


A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
' Founded 1888 by George P, Rowell 





Printers’ Ink PusiisHinc ComMPANny 
v blishers. 

Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenue, New York 

City. Loew pen 1346-7-8-9 Murray Hill. 

President and Secretary, J. 1. Romgr. Vice- 

President and Treasurer, R. W. LAwrence. 

General Manager, J. M. Hopkins. The ad- 

dress of the company is the address of the 

officers. 

Chicago Office: Marquette Building, J. C. 

AspLey, Manager. 

New England Office: 1 Beacon Street, Boston, 

Jutius Matuews, Manager. 

Atlanta Office: Candler Bldg., Gro. M. 

Koun, Manager. 

St. Louis Office: Third National Bank Build- 

ing, A. D. McKinney, Manager, Tel. Olive 43. 








Issued every Thursday. Subscription price, 
two dollars a year, five dollars for three years, 
one dollar for six months. Five cents a copy. 
Foreign Postage, one dollar per year extra. 
Canadian Postage, fifty cents. 

Advertising rates: Page, $75 ; half page, $37.50; 
quarter page, $18.75; one inch, $5.60. 


Joun Irvinc Romer, Editor. 








New York, JANUARY 27, 1916 








Discrimina- When the initial 


ads for the. Gen- 
ting Between eral Chemical 
Real and Fane=Company’s open- 
ied Objections ing drive on Ry- 
zon Baking Powder appeared last 
fall, there arose a deal of discus- 
sion among outsiders as to whether 
it might not be a tactical error to 
associate the name of a food pro- 
duct with the word “chemical.” 
Critics of this course—and they 
were in no minority—declared that 
the public has an innate prejudice 
against the idea of anything 
“chemical” in conjunction with 
food, and is likely to prove chary 
‘of an article where such associa- 
tion is made. Curiosity was ex- 
pressed as to whether or not this 
possibility had been entertained 
by the company in formulating its 
sales plans. 

As a matter of fact, just this 
question did come up for consid- 
érable discussion at board meet- 
ings while the campaign was still 
in process of formation. One of 
the highest officials, let-it be’ said, 
arrayed himself on the side of 
those opposed to using the com- 
pany’s name. When it came to 


the point of decision, however, D: 
William H. Nichols, chairman o 
the Board of Directors, stated em 
phatically that, if such a prejudic: 
did exist, then it ‘was high tim: 
to override it, and correct an 
possible mistaken notions on th 
public’s part as to the relatiou 
of chemistry to food. 

“Without what the chemist cai 
do in foods within the next hun- 
dred years the world would 
starve,” declared Dr. Nichols 
“The Twentieth Century will bk 
‘the chemical age.’ Instead of the 
people being prejudiced agains: 
chemical companies, before an 
other. generation they wil! prob 
ably demand that all foods requir 
ing chemical knowledge to prepar: 
shall bear the guarantee of a re 
putable chemist.” 

Whether or not the public had 
labored under such an apprehen- 
sion, according to a recent investi- 
gation of actual stock reports from 
dealers, the sales of this particular 
commodity are running uniformly 
second in the short space of four 
months since its introduction 
through a vigorous campaign of 
advertising. 

Had the company so chosen, it 
would have been an easy matter 
to form a subsidiary concern un- 
der a denatured name to market 
this one of its products. 

The point. is, if there were any 
latent and mistaken notion of what 
constitutes chemistry in the popu- 
lar mind, then it was, as Dr. 
Nichols announced, time to remedy 
such a situation. Every mouth- 
ful of food we eat-is the result 
of chemistry; undergoes chemical 
processes within us; disintegrates 
under chemical action into a mul- 
titude of chemical constituents 
The scientific forces of chemistry 
are entering daily into the very 
problem of more and better food 
production. Scientific farming is 
nothing more or less than the prac- 
tical application of soil chemistry. 
Balanced rations are the result of 
a scientific study of the chemistry 
of nutrition. 

Indeed, it is even doubtful 
whether such a prejudice was 
present to any such extent as its 
sponsors seemed to imagine, if the 
results just cited serve as any 
indication. It is getting to be 
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more and more the practice now, 
rowing out of the Pure Food Act, 
or advertisers of food products 
» publish chemical analyses of 
heir- brands to stimulate confi- 
ence in the purity and whole- 
ymeness of their goods. 
All manufacturers and adver- 
iisers, either actual or potential, 
ill appreciate this point in ‘Dr. 
Nichols’ stand: an imaginaty or 
‘alsely conceived condition of af- 
‘airs confronting the advertiser 
is bound to break down before the 
ealthful forces of straightfor- 
vard, clean publicity. ‘If, indeed, 
the public has been laboring under 
a misapprehension, then the surest 
and best cure for such a condition 
is, again, a course of frank, above- 
loard publicity. If there is some- 
thing to conceal, the public will 
(ind it sooner or later, anyway. 
The way to meet a possible public 
ipposition is to face it squarely in 
the beginning. Such a hafd-hit- 
ting, unfaltering course leaves no 
weapons of attack, no. “family 
skeletons” for competitors to cap- 
italize. , 


Warding Off We are’so accus- 


tomed to think- 
Attempts at ing of trade- 


Infringement mark. protection 
—and the protection of good will 
generally—as a legal problem, 
that we frequently overlook the 
fact that it is quite as much a 
merchandising problem, and that 
an ounce. of prevention is often 





worth a good, many pounds of’ 


legal. cure. Printers’ . INK _ re- 
peatedly receives letters from: 
manufacturers who are threatened 
with infringement, asking for 
advice, and these letters usually 
come when it is too late to do 
anything but resort to a lawsuit. 
As a matter’ of fact; in almost 
every case, the danger of. in- 
fringement might have been large- 
ly avoided if some thought had 
been given to the subject in ad- 
vance of any actual attempt at 
unfair competition. 


Here, for example, is a concert: 


which has been using’ a’ certain 
trade-name.in restricted territory. 
It extends its market, and comes 
into conflict with some other.con- 
cern which has been using a very 
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a patented specialty to i e 
has given a fanciful name. The 
patent expires, and the name be- 
comes only the name of an article 
of commerce. Again, here, is a 
concern which makes one dis- 
tinctive type of garment, and 
gives it a name. In the course of 
time the name is used as refer- 
ring to the type of garment, in- 
stead of exclusively to the origi- 
nal. manufacturer of it.. Another 
concern permits the use of its 
name. as referring to a certain 
style .or type of merchandise, and 
the -name gets into the public 
domain as a purely descriptive 
term. And so it goes. Those are 
only a few of the. most common 
problems which the courts are 
called upon to solve, and most of 
them can be avoided by using a 
little forethought - coupled with 
merchandising strategy. 

For a very:small investment in 
trade-paper advertising, the-manu- 
facturer who is operating in re- 
stricted territory can notify: the 
entire trade ‘that he has adopted 
a given trade-mark. The concern 
which is operating under a fafn- 
ily’ name can still. give fanciful 
names to its products and main- 
tain its exclisive rights in thein. 
The patent owner can~ protect 
himself by advertising a brarid 
name in addition to the’ name 
which goes with the patent. The 
garment manufacturer can pre- 
vent his name from becoming 
descriptive by putting out an en- 
tirely different type of garment 
and ‘selling it under the same 
name. Those are remedies which 
not only make attempts at in- 
fringement less. likely to occur, 
but also make legal relief much 
more certain and_ satisfactory 
when. they do occur.. The good 
advertising man. can keep his con- 
cern out of a.lot of trouble by 
remembering that trade-marks 
can frequently be better protected 
by merchandising tactics than by 
the strategy of the law. 


similar name, 
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turer operating 
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trade-mark lawyers in these days 
are giving advice which wards off 
attempts at infringement, and 
manufactiirers are more and 
more coming to understand that 
trade-mark protection is not a 
matter which can be postponed 
until their good will is actually 
attacked. 





TA Popgun The Central 


Mercantile Asso- 
} Campaign ciation, which 
to Advertise displays a for- 
¥New York midable list of 


officers and directors representing 
highly substantial business inter- 
ests, is in the midst of a cam- 
paign to advertise New York City 
as a location for mercantile and 
manufacturing enterprises. Con- 
siderable time and money have 
been spent in making a survey to 
show the strategic position of 
New York, and many of the facts 
presented are highly significant. 
For example, the survey shows 
that one-thirteenth of the entire 
population of the United States is 
to be found within the New York 
Metropolitan District; that New 
York produces one-tenth of the 
entire manufactured product of 
the United States; that New York 
banks handle 60 per cent of the 
clearings of the United States; 
that 30 per cent of the population 
and 42 per cent of the taxable 
property of the United States lie 
within 350 miles of New York, 
and so on. The Association’s 
particular object is to attract new 
industries to a certain section of 
the city, known as the Central 
Mercantile District, which already 
produces two per cent in value 
of the entire manufactured prod- 
uct in the United States. . © 

We should judge that the As- 
sociation had done the preliminary 
work very thoroughly, and it is 
apparently possessed of enough 
facts to make a very impressive 
campaign. It has the facts indeed, 
but in its use of them it is out- 
done by dozens of Western com- 
munities with much less to build 
upon. From an advertising point 
of view, its campaign is a mere 
pop-gun. Ten thousand booklets 
have been distributed by mail, 
and press-agent material is sup- 
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plied to local newspapers and 
magazines. According to the As- 
sociation’s secretary, that is the 
present extent of the campaign 
which is supposed to be represen- 
tative of the largest city in the 
world. After all the trouble and 
expense of digging out the facts 
which, properly handled, might 
make a tremendously effective 
showing, they are featured in 
ways which would prove ineffect- 
ive for promoting the sale of a 
five-cent cake of soap. 

Without going outside of its 
own Central Mercantile District, 
the Association can find plenty of 
advertising men who could take 
its facts and make them count— 
make them more nearly represen- 
tative of the community which 
at the time of the last Federal 
Census was producing more than 
three billion dollars’ worth of 
goods a year. There appears to 
be no lack of sound business and 
financial judgment among the di- 
rectors of the Association, but 
their knowledge of advertising 
matters is more or less limited, 
ahd they have evidently been poor- 
ly advised. 


Stevens Bill Endorsed by 
Retailers 


At the convention of the American 
Druggists Syndicate, held in New York 
last week, the Stevens bill was endorsed. 
Representatives from the Conference of 
Independent Retailers of the Metropoli- 
tan District, with members in all retail 
businesses, took part in the discussion. 
Those who spoke in support of the 
Stevens bill were Nicholas J. Ehrlich, 
president of the Brooklyn branch of 
the Retail Tobacconists’ Association of 
America; Dr. Paul H. Nystrom, a writer 
on economics, and formerly of the 
faculty of the University of Wisconsin; 
Herman Weis, of Bloomingdale Broth- 
ers, and W. A. McDermid, sales man- 
ager of the Gerhard Mennen Chemical 

ompany. All declared that the stand- 
ardization of prices and their mainte- 
nance would benefit all, from the 
manufacturer to the consumer. 

The board of directors elected C. H. 
Goddard, who had been secretary and 
general manager of the Syndicate, to 
the office of permanent president. 





Stevens & King Have Spring- 
field “News-Record” 

The foreign representation of the 

Springfield. Ill., News-Record has been 


placed with Stevens & King, Inc., of 
New York and Chicago. 
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‘The Tribune has 
more vitality than any 
other Republican paper 
in the country.’’ 

—Collier’s Weekly 









Achievement! 


During the year 1915, The Tribune made the 
largest gain of any morning newspaper in New 
York City,—a clean, clear-cut advertising in- 
crease of 


796,575 LINES 


This is a gain of more than 200,000 lines over 
the second best showing and an increase of more 


than 600,000 lines over the third best record. 










The clean newspaper pays best. 


The New Pork Tribune 


First tolast—the Truth: News—Editorials—Advertisements 





The Meaning of Industrial Pre- 


paredness 
By W. L. Saunders 


Vice-Chairman, Naval Coonting Board ond Cipicgne of the Board, Ingersoll-Rand 
ompany, New Yor 


[* DUSTRIAL preparedness 
means something more than 
mere capacity to make shells. 

It means, first,a knowledge and 
classification of the coal, iron and 
other mineral resources of the 
country and the protection of 
these resources at the source. It 
means a knowledge of the capac- 
ity of the mines and mills and the 
extent to which they are able to 
respond when called upon. It 
means, further, a knowledge of 
the capacity of every industry 
which may be capable of supply- 
ing things that are needed for the 
sinews of war. This covers a 
wide field, from food and cloth- 
ing to hospital equipment, motors, 
animals and telephone, telegraph 
and railway accommodations. It 
also means that the Government 
should not only know where these 
industries are and what they can 
do, but those in control of the in- 
dustries should know what is ex- 
pected of them; that is, the exact 
nature, as well as volume, of the 
requirements. 

One of the largest users of tele- 
phone and telegraph wire said to 
me the other day that since the 
European War he had found dif- 
ficulty in getting insulation, and 
that he found that old rope played 
an important part in the manu- 
facture of insulation. Though an 
engineer and an expert in this line 
he had never before realized the 
importance of old rope in limiting 
the volume of his business. This 
is only an instance of what is 
likely to occur in many other lines 
by an unexpected call upon our 
industries for service in a direc- 
tion in which they have had no 
experience. : : 

The thought in my mind is 
quite different from that which is 
usually expressed in advocacy of 
military training. What I am 

Portion of address before the New 
York Trade Press Association, Janu- 
ary 20. 


thinking of is a concentrated and 
co-ordinated effort among men in 
the industries of life in the direc- 
tion of preparedness against at- 
tack. The men who are making 
this country rich should be pre- 
pared to maintain the safety and 
strength of their possessions. 

We must not lose sight of the 
fact that the unit of efficiency in 
the world is no longer the individ- 
ual, either in industry or on the 
firing-line, but it is the capacity 
of that individual to command and 
exert through organization the 
maximum efficiency in the mineral 
and industrial resources of the 
nation. Our great growth in 
wealth is due mainly to the col- 
lective action of individuals, to 
machinery, which multiplies the 
labor of one man ten to twenty 
times. The best and biggest or- 
ganization is usually the most eff- 
cient and the most successful. 
Germany, being under autocratic 
control, is in a position quickly to 
direct her industrial energies for 
either peace or war. It is one of 
the weaknesses of democracy that 
its people and its industries are 
not in times of peace so co-ordi- 
nated as to be thrown readily into 
gear for military service. 

What is the remedy? Is it to 
enter into the construction of bat- 
tleships, munitions of war and 
military training on a large scale? 
I think not. It is rather to begin 
at the bottom, as the Naval Con- 
sulting Board has proposed, by es- 
tablishing in every State of the 
Union an organization, acting 
through the five largest scientific 
societies, in first finding out where 
the mines and the works are lo- 
cated, what capacity they have for 
service in time of trouble, and 
through this information bringing 
the Government so closely in 
touch with them that they may be 
prepared to respond when called 
upon. 
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Bring Your 


Conv 


to Boston 


The convention that is planned by 
| people experienced in such work is 
| the one that is most pleasurable to 
| the delegates and of greatest benefit 
| to the cause it fosters, 


| We offer to convention managers 
| aSERVICE of GREAT VALUE,based 


on our experience with e 
convention work, including finance, 
We can give substantial references 
as to results accomplished 
Correspondence is invited from any- 
one who is getting up a convention 
to be held in Boston. 


| H. B. HUMPHREY CO., ADVERTISING, 44 Federal Street, BOSTON 














Chicago Examiner 


DAILY, reaches more than % of all the homes in Greater Chicago: 


SUNDAY, besides covering more than %"of*all*families in its home 
city, reaches 2100 substantial towns in the adjoining states. 
DAILY and SUNDAY its use is essential to the advertiser who appeals 
to the prosperous homes of Chicago and surrounding territory. 


tern Office 


f 
' Eas 
220 Fifth Ave., New York 

















‘“osperityu 
THE REPUBLICAN * 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


* 


Reaches a greater purchasing power per thousand 
circulation than any other medium. 


The Republican National Press, 303 Fifth Ave., New York 














The 


Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HIS is a fairly accurate state- 

ment of the way a great many 
concerns have reached their pres- 
ent positions in the business 
world: 

Twenty-five or 30 or 35 years 
ago a man in Akron, O., or 
Wheeling, W. Va., or Bridgeport, 
Conn., or some other place, had 
a “hunch” that money could be 
made in a certain line. He had 
a few thousand dollars. With it 
he built or bought a factory build- 
ing, employed a few workmen and 
began to manufacture garden-hose 
or glass bottles or hats. The 
business grew, additions to the 
factory were made and a salesman 
or two were employed. The busi- 
ness continued to increase, more 
buildings were erected and more 
workmen and salesmen were em- 
ployed. Finally, the concern was 
incorporated and its founder— 
now past middle life and the pos- 
sessor of a fair-sized fortune— 
retired or was made chairman of 
the Board of Directors. The ac- 
tual management of the business 
passed into the hands of men 
who had a broader vision than 
the founder. He, poor soul, had 
been surprised and delighted that 
his product could be sold as far 
as three hundred miles from the 
place where it was made. The 
new men were satisfied with noth- 
ing less than national sale. 

Did freight rates stand in the 
wav? No matter! Branch fac- 
tories could be—and were—built. 
And so, in less than a generation, 
the business had become national- 
ized. 

* * * 

Shortly after the advent of the 
new management a sales manager 
was engaged. He. of course, 
knew that the ambitions of the 
management could not be realized 
to the full unless advertising 
were employed, and so an adver- 
tising manager was brought in. 
The advertising manager had to 
justify his appointment, and there- 
fore began to advertise. He may 

or may not—have known a good 
deal about advertising. 


But he 


did not know very much about 
the business he was connected 
with. And he was kept so busy 
answering letters, preparing ad- 
vertisements, auditing advertising 
bills, managing his staff and lis- 
tening to the claims of representa- 
tives of publications that he never 
had time to learn. 

His employers, on the other 
hand, knew little or nothing about 
advertising, 

What was the result? 

_Just what might be expected— 
disappointment, dissatisfaction and 
a conviction in the minds of a 
great many men that “advertis- 
ing is all right for manufacturers 
of soaps and breakfast-foods, but 
it isn’t any good in our line.” 


Which, for the advertising 
world as a whole, and for adver- 
tising managers in particular, is 
a very unfortunate condition. For 
if there is one thing about ad- 
vertising that is absolutely sure 
it is that it is solving problems 
which, as recently as five years 
ago, men never dreamed it could 
solve. 

For it is being applied in a dif- 
ferent way. 

The intent of advertising is the 
same as it always has been—to 
so influence men’s and women’s 
minds that they will regard fa- 
vorably the thing—whether it he 
service or commodity—which the 
advertiser offers. The trouble 
with most of us advertising men 
is that we have aimed at people’s 
pocketbooks instead of at their 
minds. We have tried to sell them 
articles, rather than ideas, 

Then, again, an amazingly large 
percentage of the advertising of 
the past has fallen short of ef- 
fectiveness because it was not the 
natural and logical expression of 
the idea on which the business 
it advertised was based. Brilliant- 
ly written—yes! Beautifully il- 
lustrated—yes! Convincing—verv 
often. But a large percentage of 
it consisted of “detached units.” 
rather than of the natural and 
logical expression of the idea or 
{ 
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Come on! Call me! 


Think of a man making a bluff he is anxious to have called. Here 
I've been threatening a raise in the rates of GOOD HEALTH—and 
holding off—and holding off. And there you are—holding off—and 
holding off—about calling my bluff with a space reservation. But—it 
can't keep up forever. And some day I’ll have to raise those rates. 
Then where’ll you be? Whittling your finger because you didn’t hand 
me something before I got in the fine work? Now is your chance. But 
~ great guns man! I’m not going to hold it open the whole year so— 
step lively! Address orders— 

1801 W. Main St. 


‘twee’ GOOD HEALTH “5 


Second Largest Cir- 
ELECTRICAL AGE culation in the Field. 


The National Monthly of Electric Practice eR 








January 1916 issue, 11,000 copies. The only monthly 
electrical journal covering the industry as a whole. 


TECHNICAL JOURNAL COMPANY, Inc. 
Woolworth Building New York 














Do you FILE or PILE 
Your Cuts? 


fee Sectional 
Electro Cabinets 


provide accessible and dust-protected space for your 
engravings, type forms, etc, 
You buy the Top Section first—it contains over 1200 
square inches of electro space, You add Bottom Sections 
as you need them, Stack them as high as you wish, 
Use of Base is optional, 
Price—Plain Oak, Goldeu or Natural Finish 
Top Section += + + $6.00 
Rottom Section . 5.25 
Stack as shown + 19.85 
Freight paid on $10.00 orders to Eastern and 
Central States 
Made also in Quartered Oak and Birch Mahogany. 


Get H/2& Catalogs 


* 
y a products are practical, efficient and economical, 
This is but one of many styles of flles for electros, forms, 
photos, drawings, copy, correspondence, cards, etc., 
listed in 96 page Catalog “J,” 

You ought to have our catalogs of time, temper, trouble 
saving Devices and Sectional Bookcases, 


The ¥/é- Manufacturing Co. 


New York Office, 75 John St. 59 Union St., Monroe, Mich. 
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Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINCOLN, NEB. 
Prints nothing but original matter, and 
brings an abundance of articles and items 
of special interest to Germen-Americans, 
which ‘accounts for the immense popular- 
ityof the paper in the German settlements 
everywhere. 














ADVERTISING & 
OSTRATIONS 
WAGENER 5.B1SWOP DX 

(7 WEST 42ST )! ) 


NeW YORK CITY tr 4 
TELEPHONE S4iBBRYANT _~ 





National Advertisers 
Use Columbia Lantern Slides 
Because they get results 
Because they are trade builders 
Because they are perfect in workmanship 


COLUMBIA SLIDE CO,, * *Giccs' “* 





i WANT a young man to 
write local advertising copy 


and to be general right hand 
man for me in my management 
oi the advertising department of 
a Daily and Sunday newspaper 
in a city of 400,000. 


He must be full of energy and 
always looking for something to 
write. He must be_ systematic 
but not methodical. He must dig 
up new copy ideas to submit to 
me for unproductive accounts. 


His time must be mine, when- 
ever I need him. 

He must gauge his work by the 
speedometer, not by the clock. 


He must be ready to shoulder 
the wheel with the solicitors. 


He must have a pleasant per- 
sonality. 


His copy must be of the sub- 
stantial business sense type. 


I will start him at $50 per 

week. 

Spirit and ability 
man I want. 

*C, W.”’ Box 398 

Care Printers’ 


make the 














INK 


the reason on which the business 
which it was supposed to adver- 
tise was based. 

* 


But advertising is only in its 
infancy. It is changing, changing, 
changing. The biggest change o/ 
all is just over the hill, It will 
take the form of selling ideas 
rather than commodities. It will 
appeal to people’s minds instead 
of to their pocketbooks. And, be- 
cause it will do that, it will be 
more profitable to the advertiser 
and more satisfactory to the read- 
er than in the past. 

Some progress has already been 
made. Much more will be made 
when more manufacturers realize 
that buyers are not particularly 
interested in the things they make 
—unless the use of those things 
makes life easier or pleasanter. 

x Ox 


Soaps, for example, will be sold 
by advertising, not because the 
maker says they are “pure” or 
because they “just fit the hand,” 
but because advertising sells the 
idea that by using a certain soap 
in a certain way, certain results 
will follow. In other words, man- 
ufacturers of soap will look at 
things from the viewpoint of the 
user—in what way will she be 
benefited by the use of this soap? 
And how should she use it in or- 
der to obtain that benefit ? 


This statement applies to every- 
thing else manufacturers make 
and sell—boots and shoes, silks 
and satins. automobiles and win- 
dow shades. More and _ more 
will manufacturers. in their ad- 
vertising, look at things from the 
point of view of the user. Thev 
will try to find a common ground. 
They will trv to teach buyers how 
to buy intelligently; how to use 
what they buy so as to get out 
of it all the sood there is in it 
They will do these things because 
in no other way can advertisin: 
justify itself. If advertisine 
merely reflects the desire of the 
manufacturer to get an extraor 
dinarv price for an ordinary ar- 
ticle. it will cease to exist. 

Then, too, advertising will be 
utilized. much more than it now 
is, as the medium through which 
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the desires and ambitions of an 
industry—either as a whole or in 
large part—will express them- 
selves, 

* $ -& 

Take the advertising of the 
‘astman Kodak Company as a 
‘ase in point— ‘There’s a photo- 
wrapher in your town.” 

Primarily, it is the expression, 
in national mediums, of the desire 
of the photographers of the Uni- 
ied States for more business. Its 
real purpose is to put the photog- 
raphers of the country under ob- 
ligations to the Eastman com- 
pany who—without its costing the 
photographers a penny—is acting 
as their mouthpiece. 

The makers of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast are doing something of a 
similar nature, as the readers of 
PRINTERS’ INK have been told. 
They, too, are the advocates of an 
idea—"Eat more bread.” They 
say very little about Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. They say a lot 
about the digestibility of bread, 
the economy of it, the sustaining 
power of it. 

That this advertising increases 
the consumption of bread would 
seem to be beyond question. If 
it does, the bakers of the country 
are benefited. And if the bakers 
are benefited, so is the Fleisch- 
mann Company, which sells them 
their yeast. 

The Fleischmann Company has 
found the idea on which to base 
its advertising. And its advertis- 
ing is merely the natural and 
logical expression of that Idea. 

* 


The idea is what every adver- 
tiser must locate if he is to be 
happy in his advertising. What 
is it? Where is it? How can it 
be expressed? 

The advertiser who has an- 
swered these questions is in an 
enviable position. 

The advertiser who has not, 
to be pitied. 

That they can be answered in 
any other way than by getting at 












—to get the facts, to 
to deduce from them. 
task is well worth un 











To Advertising Agents for 
Dry Goods Manufacturers 


You know that the success 


dealers’ co-operation campaign deter- 
mines the success of the entire advertis- 
ing campaign. You know that very few 
advertising men know the problems of 
the dealer and how to solve them. For 


7 I’ve been the owner of a 
ful dry goods business. I can 
most ony dealer’s campaign I’ 
seen, n 


profitable buy at $50 per week 
with; more as I earn it. 
Surely you can popreciste the 


your business of a refined, educated 
woman of discrimination who possesses 
executive ability and thoroughly knows 


the business. 


Address “‘E. B. C.,’? Box 396, care 


Printers’ Ink. 


ow salesmen and saleswomen, 
fabrics, comparative prices and styles. 
I can talk to merchants in their own 
language. I’m competent. I’m a big, 
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S. BLAKE WILLSDEN 








Premium Specialties 


International Premium Head-~ 
quarters. Our biggest success, 
No. 7 Dandy needle book, 20c in 
gross lots, sample sent postpaid 25c 


Heyworth Bidg. Chicago 
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PAUL BROWN 





























Raleigh, N. C., Birminghs 
Memp) Tenn. 


Influence 


“No Fakes for Man or Beast or Fowl” 
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allas, Tex. 











‘GIBBONS Knows CANADA " 
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Classified Advertisements 








ARTISTS 


Commercial Artist. Have done general 
advertising and figure work for newspaper 
and advertising agency. Desire change of 
situation. Samples and particulars on 
request. Address Box 504, c/o P. I. 


Artist wants a proposition or connec- 
tion with art or advertising concern. 
Produces first-class commercial work, 
from sketches to finished product. 6 
years with best houses. Let me hear 
from you! G. Hauser, 373 Ocean View 
Ave., Woodhaven, L. i. 








BOOKLETS 
Are wasted because written backwards; 
expensive because printed by old time 
methods. Ask on your letter head for 
samples. “Standard Booklets” written 
and priced right. THE DANDO CO., 
40 S. 8rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





— 





HELP WANTED 


Assistant Copywriter Wanted. 
Some experience desirable, technical 
preferred, but adaptability is the chief 
requirement. Write, giving full par- 
ticulars. Box 500, care Printers’ Ink. 








Advertising Solicitor or Agency Man 
controlling New England or New York 
State accounts can make advantageous 
connection with live agency. Corre- 
spondence confidential. Box 518, P. I. 





Wanted by trade journal publishing 
house, young man experienced in make- 
up and competent to do occasional re- 
porting and assist editor. Box 949, 
care Printers’ Ink. 





A well-established Hardware paper 
wants representative in Western terri- 
tory on commission basis. Write full 
details regarding experience earning 
capacity and references. Box 520, P. I. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





Publisher wants to purchase a weekly 
trade paper doing a gross business of 
about $100,000 annually. Not necessary 
to give details, but simply advise that 
you may be interested. Box 948, P. I. 








CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Practical Modern English, 18 lessons, 
introduction price $18, by Harvard 
graduate, teacher, and printer. Double 
lesson on Copy Editing and Proofread- 
ing with plates, practice sheets, and gal- 
leys may be had for $3. The Matteson 
Correspondence School, 30 East 42d St., 
New York City. 





FOR SALE 


One Second Hand No: 5 Flat-Bed Per- 
fecting Printing Press—33” x 45” in 
sng order, made by C. B. Cottrell & 

ons Co. Address Samuel J. Shimer & 
Sons, Milton, Pa., for price and further 
particulars. 


FOR SALE CHEAP:—11 Wing-Horton 
mailing machines width 134”, in first- 
class condition. Change of equipment 
makes it necessary to sell these ma- 
chines at half price. THE FARM 
JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FOR SALE—At an exceptional bargain, 
slightly used high speed thirty-two page 
cylinder Duplex printing press in per- 
fect condition. Owners Som consoli- 
dated and using larger press. Write for 
price and particulars. A. McNeil, Jr., 
Post Publishing Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


For Sale: One Rapid Roller 


Copier made by the Yawman & Erbe 
Mfg. Co. for use in copying correspon- 
dence, etc. This press is in good con- 
dition and can be purchased at a very 
low_ price. For full particulars write 
S. E. Cassino Co., Salem, Mass. 

















Advertising Solicitor or Agency man. 
Controlling New England or New York 
State accounts can make advantageous 
connection with live Agency. Corre 
spondence confidential. Box 956, P. I. 





A real advertising and circulation mana 
ger for a new realty magazine. Experi- 
ence counts. Good position for right 
man. Write or call. Realty Service 
Pub. Co., 671 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 
Phone 780 Mulberry. 





For Sale: One Rapid Roller Copier 
made by the Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co. 
for use in copying correspondence, etc. 
This press is in good condition and can 
be purchased at a very low price. For 
full particulars write ef E. Cassino Co., 
Salem, Mass. 





Copy and Layout Man wanted for direct 
advertising agency; must have ability to 
develop this department, of which he 
will be manager. Give age, full record, 
salary and enclose photo (which will 
be returned) in first letter. Stewart- 
Mackintosh, Inc., 310-812 West Second 
Street, Duluth, Minn, U. S. A. 





Advertising Agency requires a_ thor- 
oughly competent young man as as- 
sistant in its service department; must 
know how to make out orders for -print- 
ing, plates, understand billing and be 
accurate with details; $20 a week to 
start; state age, experience and refer- 
ences. Address S. D., Box 529, P. I. 








An Exceptional Opportuni- 
ty for 26 Big Calibre Men 


as Division Sales Managers. 


See pages 212-213 
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Wanted—Young man in the Advertisin 
Department, of a large New Englan 
Manufacturing Co. pplicants should 
be between the ages of 18 and 25 years 
with some advertising experience an 
not afraid of hard work and long hours. 
In replying give full particulars regard- 
ing experience, qualifications, salary _ex- 
pected, etc. Box 522, care Printers’ Ink. 





SALESMAN WANTED to sell engrav- 
ing, printing and general advertising 
service to Ohio manufacturers. Per- 
nanent position with recognized agency 
operating full service. Requirements— 
good address and education, experience 
in line, furnish full information, your 
price and send your photograph. Ad- 
dress Box 511, c/o Printers’ Ink. 


\Vanted: Man to travel and sell dump 
wagons. Selling experience necessary. 
The job is not easy. Rolling stones and 
men looking for a soft place to light 
need not apply. To receive considera- 
tion applicants must state age, selling 
experience, names of firms worked for, 
salary wanted, and full details in first 
letter. Address Watson Wagon Co., 
Canastota, N. Y. 








Alert Syndicate Service, 626 South 
Clark Street, Chicago, IIl., has 
open southern, western, and mid- 
dle western territory for live sales- 
men who call upon retail adver- 
tisers. Liberal commission. Get 
in touch at once. 


SERRA ee io POUR EN DNAS 
Salesman Wanted 


We have an opening at the present time 
for a salesman experienced in selling 
lithographed advertising show cards to 
national advertisers. We want a man 
who has ideas and the ability to sell 
them. A good, salaried, permanent posi- 
tion with the leading house in this line 
awaits the right man. State age and 
experience. Box 501, care Printers’ Ink. 














Wanted: A High Grade 


Advertising Salesman 


Ry one of the soundest and most suc 
cessful Direct Mail Advertising Agencies 
in the Middle West, which desires to 
expand into the general advertising field. 
lo a man who has the ability to go out 
and +get real accounts, an exceptional 
proposition will be offered. If he can 
bring some business with him, so much 
the better. This agency will back up 
such a man with an unusually efficient 
and experienced force of copy and plan 
men. We want to hear only from high 
grade business getters, but we offer to 
the right man the opportunity of a life 
ttme. Send full particulars, photo if 
possible, to Box 525, Printers’ Ink, 





A REAL OPENING 
A high-grade advertising agency wants 
an ambitious, reliable young man. Must 
know ge aie and be good at figures. 
This is a place quickly leading to bigger 
things for the right man. rite fully, 
giving references. Address President 
of Agency, Box 502, care Printers’ Ink. 


Well-known Philadelphia ad- 


vertising agency wants an assistant for 
their rate and plan department. Prefer 
young man with real agency experience 
along this line. Must be accurate, ener- 
getic and capable of assuming executive 
responsibility. A very good oppor- 
tunity for the right man. Address 
Box 509, care Printers’ Ink. 








WANTED—Young man with college 
education who is ambitious to learn to 
become advertising salesman. Must have 
natural selling ability and a good com- 
mand of English. The immediate posi- 
tion is a clerical one, requiring a man 
to write strong follow-up letters in Ad- 
vertising Department of large trade 
paper. Give experience, education, age, 
references, present position, salary, etc., 
by mail only. THE IRON AGE, 239 
est 389th St., New York City. 


WANTED: In the advertising depart- 
ment of one of the fastest growing 
organizations in America, a ego 4 
high-grade young man wh ial- 





o has_specia 
ized in sales promotion work. Must be 
an Al correspondent, but the more all 
’round experience the better. Successful 
applicant will have every opportunity to 
make good on oe , layouts, preparation 
of booklets, fo i Sy newspaper and 
magazine advertisements, as well as the 
editing of a house-organ and a monthly 
magazine. Don’t answer unless you have 
had advertising experience and can sub- 
mit samples of letters or other work and 
prove by your application that you are 
the young man we want. Excellent op- 
portunity for advancement. State age, 
experience, references and salary ex- 
ected. Address Advertising Manager, 
. O. Box 107, Indianapolis, Ind. 








An Opportunity For A 
Wide-Awake Copyman 


who would like to tie up with a 
growing advertising organization. 
We want a man who has had 
some experience in selling agri- 
cultural products and who can 
prepare copy that will appeal to 
the gardener, the farmer,’ the 
fruit-grower, and the city con- 
sumer. If you think you can fill 
the bill, tell us about your ex- 
perience, giving all the informa- 
tion possible in first letter. Agency 
experience desirable, but not ab- 
solutely necessary. Address Box 
508, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Designer. Young man for Commercial 
work in office of trade journal capable 
of doing artistic decorative work and 
creating ideas and suggesting lay-outs 
for advertising copy. State experience, 
salary expected and references. Ad- 
dress Box 524, care Printers’ Ink. 








LETTERHEADS 


5,000 splendid letterheads $7.50, or 
10,000 billheads $10.00. Best value ever 
offered. Lyceum Prtg. Co., Cincinnati, O. 











LETTER SPECIALIST 





You'll put more snap into your sales 
correspondence when you take advantage 
of my “‘limited specials.” Ask about 
them. Jed Scarboro, 557a Halsey St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





Four years as assistant to Advertising 
Manager makes me a valuable man for 
your department. I have the qualifica- 
tions for a big job. Location no object. 
Box 527, care Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising man, age 24, wants posi- 
tion. 9 years’ experience as a printer, 
laying out and dummying A ad work. 
3 years writing ads. Single, go any- 
where in East. Box 530, c/o P. I. 
é 
SALES MANAGER! 
That’s a claim and I can back it up. 


Age 27. Present salary $60. Box 531, 
care Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING COPY MAN SEEKS 
CHANGE. Member of Copy Staff of 
one of the best known and most highly 
regarded Agencies in the country. Par- 
ticulars on request. Box 507, c/o P. I. 


STRENGTHEN YOUR COPY DE- 
PARTMENT with a technical copy- 
writer. Engineering training; knows 
building materials; newspaper experi- 
ence; can write on any sort of account 
Right opportunity, not size of salary, 
prime consideration. Box 519, c/o P. I. 
FOR SALE—Ability to select, organize, 
enlarge and inspire a sales force that 
will make sales, write forceful, con- 
vincing letters, conduct advertising 
(mail or periodical). This ability, the 
direct result of a liking for the work, 
good experience and horse sense. Wil 
be glad to talk to concerns prepared to 
pay at least $3,000 for a man who can 
do these things. Box 964, care Print- 
ers’ Ink. 














£g ee 
‘Advertising Manager 
Now occupying above position with 
Western Daily with 25,000 circulation, 
would consider making change. Aggres- 
sive, keen, original, full of energy and 
a business builder. Making good in 
present position but seek more satisfac- 
tory conditions. Nine years’ practical 
and successful experience from Solicitor 
and Copy-writer to Manager. Clean 
record. If interested address 959, P. I. 





Experienced advertising and copy man 
will take entire charge of publicity de- 
partment of satisfactory growing: con- 
cern for 1916 on a strictly results-or-no 
pay basis. Box 503, care Printers’ Ink. 
Young Woman with some experience in 
advertising and desirous of more, wants 
position as general assistant to advertis- 
ing man in firm or agency. Expert 
stenographer. Goanywhere. Box516, P-1. 





Capable man of 26, successful in edi- 
torial, advertising and business depts. in 
trade paper field, seeks bigger oppor 
tunity. ependable and adaptable ex- 
ecutive or assistant. Box 526, c/o P. I. 


LIVE WIRE 
With wide acquaintance among national 
advertisers in the East, would like to 
hear from any proposition needing East- 
ern representative. Only live proposi- 
tion considered. Box 512, c/o B i 








Young woman with some experience in 
advertising, and desirous of more, wants 
position as general assistant to adver- 
tising man in firm or agency. Expert 
stenographer. Can go anywhere. Ox 
956, care Printers’ Ink. 


IF you can use a college graduate with 
valuable advertising and editorial experi- 
ence who can think clearly and express 
himself tersely, interestingly ahd result- 
producingly, address Box 518,c/o P. I. 








Versatile, dynamic advertising man, with 
ten years’ experience on over hundred 
products from foodstuffs to automobiles, 
desires to make change. Either agency 
or manufacturing company. ave 
handled printing department_and super- 
vised work of a copy staff. Exhibits 
rove my case. J. O., Box 959, care 
rinters’ Ink. 





Versatile, dynamic advertising man, with 


| ten years’ experience on over hundred 
| products from foodstuffs to automobiles, 


desires to make change. Either agency 
or manufacturing company. Have han- 
dled printing department and supervised 
work of a copy staff. Exhibits prove my 
case. J. O., _& 517, care Printers’ Ink. 
Advertising Manager of live, 
growing newspaper is looking 
for a bigger field. 5 years as 
advertising manager for a man- 
ufacturer. Capable of planning 
and directing pe to the 
most minute details. Able, re- 
sourceful executive; can write 
strong, convincing copy and 
sales letters that pull. Age 27. 
Address R. J., c/o P. I. 





Advertising Manager 
Now occupying above position with West- 
ern Daily with 25,000 circulation, would 
consider making change. Aggressive, 
keen, original, full of energy and a busi- 
ness builder. Making good in present 


position, but-seek more satisfactory con- 


ditions. Nine years’ practical and suc- 
cessful experience from Solicitor and 
Copy-writer to Manager. Clean record. 
If interested, address Box 514, c/o P. I. 
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Advertising Man, 10 years experience in 
Classified Be artments N. Y. City papers 
and resort advertising, desires to connect 
or take charge Adv. Dept. first-class paper 
anywhere U. S. Hustler. Box 510, P. I. 





pt vee | Copy Man Wants 
Advertising Managership 
Member of the Copy Staff of one of the 
hest known and most highly regarded 
Advertising Agencies — previously with 
large National Kdeerlies oleh to 
concentrate his broad experience upon 
one advertising problem with a future. 
tox 506, care of Printers’ Ink. 


EXECUTIVE 


3S years old, at present employed as 
secretary and manager of manufacturing 
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Advertising Solicitor and Executive, 
thoroughly experienced, good reputa- 
tion, favorably acquainted in N. Y. City 
and throughout Eastern territory, now 
engaged, seeks broader opportunity on 
general or class publication; reasonable 
expectations; highest references; cor- 
respondence confidential. Box 528, P. I. 





I Can Develop Your 
“Classified” Dept. 


Make it produce greatest volume at least 
outlay; get business started—then hold 
it; simplify handling copy and accounts; 
keep collections up-to-date, etc. Have 
faculty for training young men and 
women—making them efficient solicitors; 


unusual degree of skill securing out-of- 
town ads by mail. Ten years of success 
on metropolitan dailies. 

Will consider only publications in field 
large enough so capable man can earn 
about $2500 to $3000 yearly—salary, 
percentage, or both. Address ‘‘Classi- 
fied,”? Box 521, care Printers’ Ink. 


concern, wants to make a change. Fif- 
teen years’ experience in foreign trade, 
able to speak and correspond in six 
riodern languages, willing to travel or 
1epresent American firm abroad. _ First- 
class references. Box 5238, c/o P. I. 





iOUR YEARS IN TRADE PAPER 
and national magazine wor!: have given 
me. a broad experience in editorial, ad- 
vertising and circulation departments. 
Proven ability to get results and a whole 
lot of enthusiasm for a publisher or 
manufacturer who can use me. Em- 
ployed at present, but can get’ away at a 
week’s notice. My experience is worth 
$40.00 a week to start, and I’d like to 
connect with a good live, high-class 
concern. Address Box 505, c/o P. I. 








Advertising 
Art Director 


with successful experience on 
large national accounts is open 
for engagement. 

Is an executive, an exceptional 
man on ideas, layouts and direc- 


tion of production. 
me for the . _ 2 pe be ero ge 
° nowledge of printing and a 
agency bizz 


methods of reproduction. } 
“Father,” says I, “farewell! Is an acknowledged authority 
like this job here all right. And I 


on Advertising Artwork. 

know you have no kick comin’. But if I { a - — oy. with 
am the clevah kid you says I am; if my agency placing national ner yg 
work here is so ‘ter’bly O. K.,’ there’s Address Box 958, Printers’ Ink. 
no reason why I shouldn’t go where 
Gawd intended me to go—with an agency. 
Even ef my future is assured here, 
pop!”? PRESS CLIPPINGS 

Step up, agencies. (Don’t crowd 
now.) Who wants me? Nominal salary, R OMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING BU- 
folks! I’ll explain everything, gentle- REAU, 106-110 Seventh Avenue, 
men. ALVIN JSTIN, 39 S. GAY 
ST. BALTIMORE,.MD.  College-bred 
(O. K. nevertheless); Lots 0’ Pepi Ripe 
—that’s sure; 23 years—but O My! 








Sure I 




















New York City, sends — clip- 


ings on any subject in whic 
e interested. Most reliable 
| Write for circular and terms. 


you may 
bureau. 
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Walters & Mahon 
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An Exceptional Opportunity 
For 26 Big Calibre Men As 
Division Sales Managers 


NCE or twice in a decade, a 

machine is developed that 

builds fortunes for men of 
foresight—men who are able to 
see an opportunity and grasp it. 


The Reaping-machine, the Sew- 
ing-machine, the Cash Register, 
the Ford car are examples that 
have achieved this sort of pace- 
setting success. 


The machines were right—the 
Companies were sound, the de- 
mand unlimited. Organization 
only was required to make these 
machines universal. 


The Hooven Automatic Typewriter 


is such a machine, so wonderful 
as utterly to defy description. To 
give you some idea of this won- 
derful machine: Take a typewriter 
in your office, place it on your 
desk. You see before you just a 
cold, inert piece of mechanism, ab- 
solutely valueless, unless someone 
operates the keys. As you gaze 
at it someone, unseen, reaches 
over and touches a key and im- 
mediately, as if by magic, the 
machine vibrates with life, be- 
comes human, as it were, It starts 
writing, say, a letter. The tabu- 
lator works, making the indenta- 
tion for the first paragraph; the 
type-bars start operating, writing 
out word after word, sentence 
after sentence, at an almost un- 
believable speed. A new para- 
graph is started, a word or phrase 
is wanted in red; it writes in red, 


and so on, always writing accu 
rately, rapidly, correctly. 

Finally thé letter is finished; 
the machine suddenly stops writ 
ing and you have before you just 
your typewriter—ready, if you 
wish, to be operated by hand- 
yet, at the touch of a magical key, 
ready to operate automatically : 


The Typewriter of the Century 


—the first long step ahead in 
typewriter construction and ac- 
complishment. It is as nearly fool 
proof as genius and capital can 
make it. 

It will write as many real let- 
ters—not imitations—as can be 
written by five expert typists, and 
the daily operating cost is 25 cents. 

It fills a need not now supplied 
by any other machine or device. 
It is by reason of its perfect per- 
formance destined to revolution- 
ize the methods of direct adver- 
tising, 

It means the elimination of the 
“imitation-filled-in” letter, and 
that you can write the genuine 
personal communication at a cost 
even less than the imitation. 

It is complete and unique in its 
accomplishments. It will have no 
competition, therefore its demon 
stration will mean its sale. 


This Is Our Proposition 
We will select for each Sales 
Division a man of experience, 


ability and personality for the ex- 
clusive sale of the Hooven Auto- 
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matic Typewriter. We want men 
capable of organizing and han- 
dling a selling force. We want 
men who have proved their abil- 
ity, preferably in the advertising 
field; men who are able to do 
business with big men. We re- 
quire that these men shall show 
a clean record of previous busi- 
ness experience. They must be 
successes, and must be able to 
prove it, not merely say it. An 
opportunity of a lifetime awaits 
the men chosen to fill these po- 
sitions, and the right men will 
earn five, ten, twenty thousand 
dollars per year, 


A National Advertising Campaign 


will be entered upon as soon as 
our selling organization is com- 
pleted. This publicity campaign 
will embody features of so unique 
a character as to rouse the curi- 
osity and interest of the corpora- 
tions, bankers, manufacturers and 
retailers in every section of the 
country, and the inquiries that 
are bound to result from it will 
be forwarded to the district man- 
agers to clinch the sales. 


The Experimental Stage 


has passed; it is now in actual 
use by representative business con- 
cerns of the United States. Wher- 
ever the field has been covered 
a list of Hooven Automatic Type- 
writer users would practically 
amount to.a blue book of Ameri- 
can business. 


The Company Behind the Machine 


has been in existence since 
1845. It has been unusually suc- 
cessful. Its directors include 
some of the most prominent and 
successful men in Ohio. It has 
a triple A-1 rating. It does not 
need a dollar for the financing of 
this product—but it does need 
men, and has outlined a selling 
proposition that will enable the 
right kind of men to build a busi- 
ness for themselves of exceptional 
stability and increasing profit pos- 
sibilities in a non-competitive 
field. 


Headquarters for Division Sales Districts 


will be located in the following 
cities : 
Boston 
Newark 
Atlanta 
Buffalo 
Dallas 


Kansas City 
Oklahoma City 
Birmingham 
New Orleans 
Salt Lake City 
Des Moines 
San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
New. York City 


Minneapolis 
Baltimore 
Richmond 
Louisville 
Cincinnati 
Denver Chattanooga 
Seattle Cleveland 
Portland St. Louis 
Chicago Pittsburgh 
Detroit Milwaukee Washington 
Omaha _ Indianapolis Philadelphia 


If You Measure Up 


to the requirements mentioned in 
this advertisement write us fully 
in confidence. If your presenta- 
tion satisfies us, we will ask you 
to come to the factory to investi- 
gate for yourself this wonderful 
machine—to meet the men who 
are behind the enterprise—to see 
and satisfy yourself as to this 
most unuspal opportunity. 


THE HOOVEN OWENS RENTSCHLER CO. 
Automatic Typewriter Department 
HAMILTON, OHIO 
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ere Than a 
Million Lines 


1,054,571 lines of Automobile 
Advertising, display and classi- 
fied, is the record made by The 
Chicago Tribune in 1915. 


—470,440 lines more than was printed 
by the highest of the other six Chicago 
papers. 


There is no mystery or magic in the 
making of a record such as this. It is 
simply the result of service—sincere, 
efficient service—to readers and to ad- 
vertisers. 


The Chicago Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade-mark Registered) 


Circulation Over { 350 '000 Day 


Member Audit Bureau of’ Circulations 


Eastern Advertising Office : 251 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Pacific Coast Advertising Office: 742 Market Street, San Francisco 
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